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INTRODUCTION 


Mopvern American literature, sounding its preliminary 
notes in the last decade of the nineteenth century, was 
the victim of opinions and events which obscured its 
promise and delayed its triumph. Mark Twain, whose 
corrosive story The Man That Corrupted Hadleyburg 
was taken as chiefly comic, wrote The Mysterious 
Stranger against war during the war with Spain, but 
left the manuscript unfinished, to be published after his 
death. The Turn of the Screw came at a time when 
Henry James was supposed to have become unintelli- 
gible, and its shuddering power was generally over- 
looked. Emily Dickinson was dead when her poems ap- 
peared, and she could not by repeating her first little 
success prove in a few years that her work was more 
than an eccentric curiosity. In that decade Ambrose 
Bierce’s Tales of Soldiers and Civilians was drastic 
about the Civil War, which in almost all fiction 
had been romantic. Hamlin Garland’s Main-Travelled 
Roads was bitter pastorals for an age that was used 
to taking rural virtue and happiness for granted. 
Henry Blake Fuller’s The Cliff-Dwellers was cool and 
shrewd about rough-and-ready Chicago. Harold Fred- 
eric boldly studied a shallow, vulgar clergyman in The 
Damnation of Theron Ware. The decade had enough 
striking books to set a new fashion, but they were by 
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writers who were not a school and had no concerted 
program. Hamlin Garland, who encouraged Stephen 
Crane, did not persist in his realistic mode. Crane died 
in the year Theodore Dreiser, two months older than 
Crane, published Sister Carrie. The novel had been 
eagerly recommended for publication by Frank Norris, 
but he was dead within two years. The defection of, 
Garland and the death of Crane and Norris took away 
the writers most likely to carry the new literature to 
an early victory. Dreiser had to go on alone, without 
the support of his natural colleagues and without bene- 
fit of the variety they would have had among them. 

Of these younger writers Crane, born in Newark in 
November 1871, was the most original and most pre- 
cocious, as if he had, as William Dean Howells said, 
sprung into life fully armed. In school and at Lafa- 
yette College and Syracuse University Crane fell asleep 
over Dickens, called Tennyson swill, could not stand 
Stevenson, knew nothing of Henry James, thought 
Flaubert long-winded, preferred Tolstoy to any other 
contemporary. He cared little for reading, but he was 
a summer reporter while he was at school and college, 
and he looked directly and immediately at what he saw, 
with the least help from the forms or methods provided 
by literature. His two years at a military academy at 
Claverack may have disposed him to war as a subject, 
but when he left Syracuse in 1891 to be an irregular 
reporter for various newspapers in New York his first 
interest was in the city streets and slums. Like most 
writers of that New York decade he studied the Bowery, 
then the most famous centre of poverty and crime in 
America. Unlike any of the others, Crane produced — 
some time during the winter of 1891-2 —a Bowery 
story which was neither jocose nor sentimental, but 
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tragic and honest. Since no publisher would touch 
Maggie: A Girl of the Streets, Crane borrowed money 
and had it printed in January 1893 with the assumed 
name Johnston Smith, and could find almost no book- 
sellers who would handle it. This plain story of a girl 
who is driven from home by a drunken mother, takes 
refuge with a lover, is deserted by him, and drowns her- 
self in despair seemed naked and shocking to its few 
readers in 1893. They held that if a writer did choose 
such a theme he must sentimentalize or moralize it. 
Crane told the story bluntly, though somewhat naively 
and angularly. He would have thought it condescend- 
ing and indecent to add alien comments to the pitiful 
plot. 

He wrote another short Bowery novel, George’s 
Mother (1896), less affecting and less felicitous than 
Maggie, and several sketches, of which the best was “ An 
Experiment in Misery ” (in T'he Open Boat, London, 
1898) based on his own experience in a Bowery shelter. 
But hardly had Maggie been printed when Crane began ~_ 
reading whatever he could get hold of about the Civil 
War, and in March 1893 he wrote the first draft of his 
novel The Red Badge of Courage, which he rewrote 
and sold within a year to a newspaper syndicate as a 
serial. He knew nothing about war except what he had 
read or heard veterans tell. He was only twenty-two. 
Yet he had learned enough to visualize a battle in de- 
tail; he had the tact to limit himself to the sensations 
of a recruit his own age; he tolerated no heroics ; and 
he was already master of a style that flashed like swords 
in the sun. Ea 

He might have followed the sale of the Red Badge 
with a quick cycle of Civil War stories if late in 1894 
he had not been sent by the syndicate on a journey to 
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the Far West and Mexico as a kind of roving corre- 
spondent free to write what he chose. Life on the Missis- 
sippi, which Crane thought the best of Mark 'T'wain’s 
books, had made the young man want to see that river. 
Stories of the cattle country and the pictures of Fred- 
eric Remington made him want to see cowboys ride. 
But Crane was the last man in the world to see romance 
in a country because romancers had been there before 
him. Hamlin Garland, turning at about the same time 
westward from his austere Middle Border, became 
grandiose and conventional in the mountains. Crane 
took his intent eyes and individual vision with him 
wherever he went: Nebraska, Nevada, Arizona, Texas, 
Mexico. Somewhere in Nebraska he saw a hotel painted 
so ugly a blue that he afterwards chose it for the scene 
of ugly deeds. San Antonio delighted him, and was 
later to be the city from which Potter took his bride 
home to Yellow Sky. In a Mexican village Crane and 
his guide barely missed robbery and possibly murder 
at the hand of an ominous bandit. The night life of 
Mexico City gave Crane material for stories even 
sharper and harder than his stories of night life in 
New York. 

Back in New York in May 1895, Crane found that 
his book of verse, T'he Black Riders and Other Lines, 
written at least two years before, had been published 
with little notice. In October, just before his twenty- - 
fourth birthday, the Red Badge appeared as a book 
and brought him instantaneous renown. With renown 
came a good deal of petty scandal about his Bohemian 
way of life. The best proof that this was largely base- 
less is the amount of work he did during the years 1895— 
6. The chronology of his actual writing is not exact, 
but the year after The Black Riders and the Red 
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Badge he published a revised Maggie, George’s Mother, 
and The Little Regiment and Other Episodes of the 
Civil War, and had written at least some of his Western 
and Mexican stories. 

Of the Civil War episodes “ A Mystery of Heroism ies: 
is pure, concentrated Crane. In the midst of a bat- 
tle — “a tremendous scuffle, as if two animals of the 
size of islands were fighting” — Collins, of A Com- 
pany, wishes he had a drink from a well which he can 
reach only by crossing an open meadow under the fire of 
an enemy battery. Because some of his companions 
laugh at his crazy idea, he resentfully insists on going. 
“When Collins faced the meadow and walked away 
from the regiment, he was vaguely conscious that a 
chasm, the deep valley of all prides, was suddenly be- 
tween him and his comrades. . . . He had been blindly 
led by quaint emotions, and laid himself under an obli- 
gation to walk squarely up to the face of death. But 
he was not sure that he wished to make a retraction, even 
if he could do so without shame. As a matter of truth, 
he was sure of very little. He was mainly surprised. 
_ . . He wondered why he did not feel some keen agony 
of fear cutting his sense like a knife... . He was, 
then, a hero. He suffered that disappointment which we 
would all have if we discovered that we were ourselves 
capable of those deeds which we most admire in history 
and legend. This then, was a hero. After all, heroes 
were not much.” Later Collins feels wild fear and comes 
back in panic. To cap the mystery, and irony, of his 
heroism, the water he has brought is accidentally spilled. 
“The Little Regiment ” turns on the characters of two 
brothers, sharply realized, who hide their strong affec- 
tion for each other under apparent ridicule and con- 
tempt. Crane resisted the temptation, irresistible to al- 
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most any other story-teller, to be sentimental at the 
happy end. In “Three Miraculous Soldiers” Crane 
admitted women to his saga: in particular a girl who 
has hidden three Confederate fugitives in a barn and 
protects them from Union pursuers. 

Though Crane was seldom at his best when there were 
women in his stories, this story is better than the more 
popular episode “ A Grey Sleeve,” which runs pain- 
fully close to the traditional formula of the plucky 
Southern maiden and the Northern officer who must do 
his duty but nevertheless wins her involuntary love. 
Crane was not always pure Crane, and once in a while 
sagged into imitation. There is an alloy of Richard 
Harding Davis in ** A Grey Sleeve,” as there is of con- 
temporary historical romance in Crane’s one Revolu- 
tionary story, “ Ol’ Bennet and the Indians ” (in Last 
Words). He planned a Revolutionary novel of New 
Jersey, but never wrote it. The Civil War was as far 
back in time as his imagination went with any passion-~ 
ate knowledge. ~ 

At the end of 1896 Crane, sent to Florida to report 
filibustering activities, sailed from Jacksonville on a 
small steamer loaded with guns and cartridges for the 
insurrectionists in Cuba. The steamer sank early in the 
voyage, and Crane was one of the four men in the last 
boat to leave. ‘* The Open Boat,” published the follow- 
ing June in a magazine, is as near reporting as Crane 
ever came in a story. There were the captain, the cook, 
the oiler, and the correspondent. They rowed fifty 
hours to land at Mosquito Inlet, where a wave broke the 
oiler’s back. The narrative is true history, corrected 
by the captain’s recollections, but it is also vivid art. 
““ None of them knew the colour of the sky,” the famous 
opening sentence says. ** Their eyes glanced level, and 
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were fastened upon the waves that swept toward them.” 
The first words set the tone of the tense chronicle. They 
were men of one mind, united against the sea that might 
be death to them. It was a “subtle brotherhood. . . . 
The hurt captain . . . could never command a more 
ready and swiftly obedient crew than the motley three 
of the dinghy. . . . And after this devotion to the com- 
mander of the boat, there was this comradeship, that the 
correspondent, for instance, who had been taught to be 
cynical of men, knew even at the time was the best ex- 
perience of his life.”” When it looked as if no one on 
shore would see and help them, the correspondent — 
that is, Crane —raged at fate. “If I am going to be 
drowned,” he reflected, and reflected again in the same 
words to himself, “if I am going to be drowned, why, 
in the name of the seven mad gods who rule the sea, 
was I allowed to come thus far and contemplate sand 
and trees? Was I brought here merely to have my nose 
dragged away as I was about to nibble the sacred cheese 
of life?’ The story is circumstantial, with a kind of 
iron humour, stinging intensity, and arresting images. 
“ Tt is easier to steal eggs from under a hen than it was 
to change seats in the dinghy.” “ These two lights were 
the furniture of the world.” “The welcome of the land 
to the men of the sea was warm and generous; but a 
still and dripping shape [the dead oiler] was carried 
slowly up the beach, and the land’s welcome for it could 
be only the different and sinister hospitality of the 
grave.” 

Dropping his plans to write a play with Clyde Fitch, 
and leaving behind him a minor novel, The Third Violet, 
to be published in 1897, Crane was by March of that 
year in England on his way to Greece to report the 
war with Turkey. Harold Frederic welcomed him to 
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London and introduced him, an observer said, as if he 
had invented the boy. Crane was slow in forming his im- 
pressions of London and he did not care for Paris. In 
Athens, with no language but English, he was handi- 
capped in getting news, confused by the tumult of new 
experiences, and sick. Though he picked up material 
for a graphic short story and another minor novel, 
Crane knew that, as writer, he had wasted time in 
Greece. Cora Taylor, whom he had met in Jacksonville, 
came to Athens, nursed him through dysentery, and was 
married to him in August. He returned to England 
and took a house at Oxted in Surrey, where at Frederic’s 
insistence Crane began Active Service in November. 
When it went badly he turned aside to write “The 
Monster ” in the evenings of a single week. 

This powerful story, the only one of Crane’s stories 
to deal with a whole civilian community rather than a 
few individuals, has its scene laid in Whilomville, New 
York, which was more or less Port Jervis, where Crane 
had lived as a child and where the young recruit of the 
Red Badge had enlisted. The monster is a Negro coach- 
man who, rescuing his employer’s child from a burning 
house, has had his own face burned away and has be- 
come harmlessly insane. Dr. Trescott, grateful and 
loyal, not only preserves Henry’s life after the accident 
but also resolves to take care of him as long as he lives. 
But the children of the small town are terrified, the 
women upset, the men concerned. Gossip makes the pa- 
thetic victim monstrous, enlarging the horror, till even 
Trescott’s friends demand that he keep Henry else- 
where, and then abuse and desert the doctor when he will 
not. For Crane, in whom loyalty was almost the strong- 
est personal emotion, the conflict was acutely dramatic. 
He could not — or did not — organize any such plot as 
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Mark Twain’s in The Man That Corrupted Hadley- 
burg. But Crane told his story with fierce sympathy 
for the victims and coldly multiplied the instances 
which show how much more cruel a community can be 
than perhaps any single member of it could. His fame 
had grown. One New York magazine refused the story, 
but another published it the next August. 

In March 1898 he was writing “ a new kind of play ” 
with Joseph Conrad. Again a war intervened. Crane 
left for New York, to be rejected by the navy, and then 
to hurry as correspondent to Key West and Cuba. 
Though he was feverish and exhausted throughout the 
campaign and in general less effective than some of the 
other correspondents, he was officially mentioned for 
bravery at Guantanamo and now and then in his dis- 
patches rose brilliantly above journalism. Having fin- 
ished Active Service in Havana, he returned in October 
to New York, to collect some of his best work in The 
Open Boat and Other Tales of Adventure. Here in 
“ Death and the Child ” was the essence of what he had 
seen and felt of war in Greece. “ Horses — One Dash,” 
the story of his encounter with a Mexican bandit, 
though a briefer episode, still ranks close to “ The Open 
Boat” as a transcript in fiction of a personal experi- 
ence. “The Five White Mice,” an invented story of a 
threatened deadly duel between some Mexicans and 
Americans in Mexico City, is Crane at his most intense 
in the passage describing the New York Kid’s sensa- 
tions as he faces the Mexican knife. 

Good judges disagree as to which is the best of the 
Western stories. Willa Cather prefers “The Bride 
Comes to Yellow Sky,” perfectly realistic, humane, hu- 
morous. Jack Potter, town marshal, arriving by train 
with his bride in his frontier town, meets the drunken 
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Scratchy Wilson on a rampage. Potter is unarmed, 
with his terrified wife beside him. Looking into 
Scratchy’s venomous revolver, Potter does not, as some 
writer of talent might have made him, reflect on the 
awful brevity of human life and love, but sees what he 
may lose in images which only a writer of genius would 
have known how to put into Potter’s downright con- 
sciousness. ‘* He was stiffening and steadying, but yet 
somewhere at the back of his mind a vision of the Pull- 
man floated: the sea-green figured velvet, the shining 
brass, silver, and glass, the wood that gleamed as 
darkly brilliant as the surface of a pool of oil — all the 
glory of the marriage, the environment of the new es- 
tate.” Another writer might have made Scratchy, fi- 
nally convinced that Potter is married and must there- 
fore be spared, act in a burst of alcoholic chivalry. Not 
the more pungent Crane. His bad-man “ was not a stu- 
dent of chivalry ; it was merely that in the presence of 
this foreign condition he was a simple child of the earlier 
plains. He picked up his starboard revolver, and, plac- 
ing both weapons in their holsters, he went away. His 
feet made funnel-shaped tracks in the heavy sand.” 
There is more of Crane’s sardonic doctrine in “The 
Blue Hotel,” which H. L. Mencken prefers. A Swede 
comes to a Nebraska hotel resembling the actual one 
Crane had seen, expects to find life wild in the West, 
creates in a mild town the turmoil he has been looking 
for, and is killed in a brawl. His death is not altogether 
the crazy accident it seems. Though it has no large 
meaning, it springs logically enough from the sleeping 
angers and resentments the Swede arouses in men who, 
left alone, would have been peaceful. Who is to blame? 
He, the men he first quarrelled with, the gambler who 
does the killing? “ Every sin,” one of the characters 
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concludes, ‘is the result of a collaboration.” Crane’s 
doctrine though sardonic is also civilized. But “ The 
Blue Hotel ” is a little rambling as to structure and in 
art is inferior to * The Bride,” which Crane himself 
thought was better than anybody had said in print. 
The Open Boat volume did not include “The Blue 
Hotel,” which appeared in 1899 with The Monster and 
Other Stories, the same year with the unsatisfying Ac- 
tive Service and the further poems of War Is Kind. 
Crane had gone in January to England, where he lived 
in Brede Place, ‘a dilapidated manor in Sussex. The 
hospitable house swarmed with visitors and pets, and 
Crane had new friends: Joseph Conrad, H. G. Wells, 
Ford Madox Hueffer (later Ford), who all lived to 
write about the American’s shining charm and lucid 
honesty. But he managed to read more than ever before, 
to continue the series of Whilomville Stories (1900), to 
compile the perfunctory Great Battles of the World 
(1901), to begin the satiric romance The O’ Ruddy (fin- 
ished by Robert Barr, 1903), to complete the Cuban 
sketches of Wounds in the Rain: War Stories (1900). 
Of the Spanish-American stories “ The Price of the 
Harness ” from Wownds and “ An Episode of War” 
from the posthumous Last Words (1902) are of 
the same quality as Crane’s best Civil War stories. 
The stories about children in Whilomville — notably 
“ Lynx-Hunting,” ‘“ Shame,” and “The Carriage- 
Lamps ” — stand up distinctively in the line that runs 
from the stories about Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry 
Finn to those about Penrod Schofield and William Syl- 
vanus Baxter, less funny than Mark Twain’s but more 
crisp and pointed than Booth Tarkington’s. Crane 
could see comedy in Whilomville no less than the tragedy 
he had recounted in “The Monster.” The Trescotts 
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of that story reappear in happier adventures, and 
Henry Fleming, stern farmer of “ Lynx-Hunting,” is 
the young recruit of the Red Badge now grown old. 
To the final prolific, hectic period of Crane’s life be- 
longs also “ An Illusion in Red and White,” included 
in the London edition of The Monster (1901) and not 
unlike it in gruesome irony. There was small evidence 
of any loss of vigour in his work. But overdriven, 
pressed for money, interrupted, Crane was found in 
March 1900 to be far advanced in tuberculosis. He 
went in May to the Black Forest and died at Baden- 
weiler in June, five months short of twenty-nine. 

So many books written so fast could not all be equally 
good. The minor novels — except sometimes Maggie 
—were soon deservedly forgotten, the Red Badge 
maintained an eminence which was almost a monopoly 
of what Crane was remembered for. His short stories 
lay buried in their original volumes till Vincent Starrett 
made his selection called Men, Women and Boats 
(1921). Crane’s life was vaguely known till Thomas 
Beer published his classic biography, Stephen Crane, 
in 1923. Crane’s collected Work, edited in twelve vol- 
umes by Wilson Follett (1925-6), came only when 
Crane had been dead nearly as long as he lived. Once 
more the best short stories were partly lost in the bulk 
of the collection. Meanwhile the Red Badge, standing 
alone, stood out in an unwarranted pre-eminence. 

It is as unfair to judge Keats solely by Endymion as 
Crane by the Red Badge. *“* The Open Boat ” has more 
power for its length, “The Bride Comes to Yellow 
Sky ” more humorous humanity, “* The Monster ” and 
“The Blue Hotel ” more speculative implications, the 
Whilomville stories more comedy. It is of course an ad- 
vantage for the Red Badge to be a longish story about 
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a single hero, with whom readers have time to become 
acquainted. But the book is a novel which is a chain 
of connected sketches. Two hundred pages of short 
stories by Crane make up for their lack of unified force 
by their greater amount of variety. He was not pri- 
marily a novelist. His gifts were his intense perception 
and realization of what he had briefly seen or imagined, 
his bright freedom from dragging illusions, his insist- 
ence on writing about what really happened or must 
have happened, his mastery of lightning images. He 
was a story-tellér without nonsense, a kind of poet 
among story-tellers. In a languid literary decade he 
used a living, perennial idiom. The decade of the 
1920's, rediscovering him, recognized him as a surpris- 
ing contemporary. “The Monster” exposed unimag- 
inative small-town cruelty much as Main Street had 
recently done. “ The Bride Comes to Yellow Sky ” had 
Willa Cather’s understanding of Western men. For 
that matter, the Red Badge resembled post-war novels 
of war rather than traditional romances. The short 
stories of fighting and rough adventure were not un- 
like Hemingway’s. And the Bowery stories had some 
kinship with the later stories of poverty and misery un- 
der the depression. But the parallel should not be 
pressed too far. Crane is still a living writer not be- 
cause he was prophetic but because he was excellent. 


Prophets come and go. It is excellence that is timeless. 
Cart Van Doren 
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MAGGIE 


I 


A very little boy stood upon a heap of gravel for the 
honour of Rum Alley. He was throwing stones at howl- 
ing urchins from Devil’s Row, who were circling madly 
about the heap and pelting him. His infantile counte- 
nance was livid with the fury of battle. His small body 
was writhing in the delivery of oaths. 

“Run, Jimmie, run! Dey’ll git yehs!” screamed a 
retreating Rum Alley child. 

“ Naw,” responded Jimmie with a valiant roar, ** dese 
mugs can’t make me run.” 

Howls of renewed wrath went up from Devil’s Row 
throats. Tattered gamins on the right made a furious 
assault on the gravel-heap. On their small convulsed 
faces shone the grins of true assassins. As they charged, 
they threw stones and cursed in shrill chorus. 

The little champion of Rum Alley stumbled precipi- 
tately down the other side. His coat had been torn to 
shreds in a scuffle, and his hat was gone. He had bruises 
on twenty parts of his body, and blood was dripping 
froma cut inhis head. His wan features looked like those 
of a tiny insane demon. On the ground, children from 
Devil’s Row closed in on their antagonist. He crooked 
his left arm defensively about his head and fought with 
madness. The little boys ran to and fro, dodging, hurl- 
ing stones, and swearing in barbaric trebles. 
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From a window of an apartment-house that uprose 
from amid squat ignorant stables there leaned a curious 
woman. Some labourers, unloading a scow at a dock at 
the river, paused for a moment and regarded the fight. 
The engineer of a passive tugboat hung lazily over a 
railing and watched. Over on the island a worm of yel- 
low convicts came from the shadow of a grey ominous 
building and crawled slowly along the river’s bank. 

A stone had smashed in Jimmie’s mouth. Blood was 
bubbling over his chin and down upon his ragged shirt. 
Tears made furrows on his dirt-stained cheeks. His thin 
legs had begun to tremble and turn weak, causing his 
small body to reel. His roaring curses of the first part 
of the fight had changed to a blasphemous chatter. In 
the yells of the whirling mob of Devil’s Row children 
there were notes of joy like songs of triumphant sav- 
agery. The little boys seemed to leer gloatingly at the 
blood upon the other child’s face. 

Down the avenue came boastfully sauntering a lad of 
sixteen years, although the chronic sneer of an ideal 
manhood already sat upon his lips. His hat was tipped 
over his eye with an air of challenge. Between his teeth 
a cigar-stump was tilted at the angle of defiance. He 
walked with a certain swing of the shoulders which ap- 
palled the timid. He glanced over into the vacant lot 
in which the little raving boys from Devil’s Row seethed 
about the shrieking and tearful child from Rum Alley. 

“Gee!” he murmured with interest, “a scrap. 
Gee!” He strode over to the cursing circle, swinging 
his shoulders in a manner which denoted that he held 
victory in his fists. He approached at the back of one 
of the most deeply engaged of the Devil’s Row children. 
“ Ah, what d’ hell,” he said, and smote the deeply en- 
gaged one on the back of the head. 
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The little boy fell to the ground and gave a tremen- 
dous howl. He scrambled to his feet, and perceiving, 
evidently, the size of his assailant, ran quickly off, shout- 
ing alarms. The entire Devil’s Row party followed 
him. They came to a stand a short distance away and 
yelled taunting oaths at the boy with the chronic sneer. 

The latter, momentarily, paid no attention to them. 
“ What’s wrong wi’che, Jimmie? ” he asked of the small 
champion. 

Jimmie wiped his blood-wet features with his sleeve. 
“ Well, it was dis way, Pete, see? I was goin’ teh lick 
dat Riley kid, an’ dey all pitched on me.” 

Some Rum Alley children now came forward. The 
party stood for a moment exchanging vainglorious re- 
marks with Devil’s Row. A few stones were thrown 
at long distances, and words of challenge passed. be- 
tween small warriors. Then the Rum Alley contingent 
turned slowly in the direction of their home street. 
They began to give, each to each, distorted versions of 
the fight. Causes of retreat in particular cases were 
magnified. Blows dealt in the fight were enlarged to 
catapultian power, and stones thrown were alleged to 
have hurtled with infinite accuracy. Valour grew strong 
again, and the little boys began to brag with great 
spirit. “ Ah, we blokies kin lick d’ hull damn Row,” said 
a child, swaggering. 

Little Jimmie was trying to stanch the flow of blood 
from his cut lips. Scowling, he turned upon the 
speaker. “ Ah, where was yehs when I was doin’ all deh 
fightin’? ” he demanded. “ Youse kids makes me tired.” 

“ Ah, go ahn! ” replied the other argumentatively. 

Jimmie replied with heavy contempt. ** Ah, .youse 
can’t fight, Blue Billie! I kin lick yeh wid one han’.” 

“ Ah, go ahn!” replied Billie again. 
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“¢ Ah!” said Jimmie threateningly. 

“* Ah!” said the other in the same tone. 

They struck at each other, clinched, and rolled over 
on the cobble-stones. 

* Smash ’im, Jimmie, kick d’ face off ’im!” yelled 
Pete, the lad with the chronic sneer, in tones of delight. 

The small combatants pounded and kicked, scratched 
and tore. They began to weep, and their curses 
struggled in their throats with sobs. The other little 
boys clasped their hands and wriggled their legs in ex- 
citement. They formed a bobbing circle about the pair. 

A tiny spectator was suddenly agitated. ‘‘ Cheese it, 
Jimmie, cheese it! Here comes yer fader,” he yelled. 

The circle of little boys instantly parted. They drew 
away and waited in ecstatic awe for that which was 
about to happen. The two little boys, fighting in the 
modes of four thousand years ago, did not hear the 
warning. 

Up the avenue there plodded slowly a man with sul- 
len eyes. He was carrying a dinner-pail and smoking 
an apple-wood pipe. As he neared the spot where the 
little boys strove, he regarded them listlessly. But sud- 
denly he roared an oath and advanced upon the rolling 
fighters. “ Here, you Jim, git up, now, while I belt yer 
life out, yeh disorderly brat.” He began to kick into the 
chaotic mass on the ground. The boy Billie felt a heavy 
boot strike his head. He made a furious effort and dis- 
entangled himself from Jimmie. He tottered away. 

Jimmie arose painfully from the ground and, con- 
fronting his father, began to curse him. His parent 
kicked him. ‘‘ Come home, now,” he cr ied, “ an’ stop yer 
jawin’, er I'll lam the everlasting head off yehs.” 

They departed. The man paced placidly along with 
the apple-wood emblem of serenity between his teeth. 
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The boy followed a dozen feet in the rear. He swore 
luridly, for he felt that it was degradation for one who 
aimed to be some vague kind of soldier, or a man of 
blood with a sort of sublime licence, to be taken home 
by a father. 


Il 


Eventually they entered a dark region where, from 
a careening building, a dozen gruesome doorways gave 
up loads of babies to the street and the gutter. A wind 
of early autumn raised yellow dust from cobbles and 
swirled it against a hundred windows. Long streamers 
of garments fluttered from fire-escapes. In all unhandy 
places there were buckets, brooms, rags, and bottles. In 
the street infants played or fought with other infants 
or sat stupidly in the way of vehicles. Formidable 
women, with uncombed hair and disordered dress, gos- 
siped while leaning on railings, or screamed in frantic 
quarrels. Withered persons, in curious postures of sub- 
mission to something, sat smoking pipes in obscure cor- 
ners. A thousand odours of cooking food came forth to 
the street. The building quivered and creaked from the 
weight of humanity stamping about in its bowels. 

A small ragged girl dragged a red, bawling infant 
along the crowded ways. He was hanging back, baby- 
like, bracing his wrinkled, bare legs. The little girl 
cried out: Ah, Tommie, come ahn. Dere’s Jimmie and 
fader. Don’t be a-pullin’ me back.” She jerked the 
baby’s arm impatiently. He fell on his face, roaring. 
With a second jerk she pulled him to his feet, and they 
went on. With the obstinacy of his order, he protested 
against being dragged in a chosen direction. He made 
_ heroic endeavours to keep on his legs, denounced his 
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sister, and consumed a bit of orange-peeling which he 
chewed between the times of his infantile orations. 

As the sullen-eyed man, followed by the blood-cov- 
ered boy, drew near, the little girl burst into reproach- 
ful cries. “ Ah, Jimmie, youse bin fightin’ agin.” 

The urchin swelled disdainfully. ‘ Ah, what d’ hell, 
Mag. See? ” 

The little girl upbraided him. “ Youse allus fightin’, 
Jimmie, an’ yeh knows it puts mudder out when yehs 
come home half dead, an it’s like we'll all get a 
poundin’.” She began to weep. The babe threw back 
his head and roared at his prospects. 

“Ah,” cried Jimmie, “shut up er Pll smack yer 
mout’. See? ” As his sister continued her lamentations, 
he suddenly struck her. The little girl reeled, and, re- 
covering herself, burst into tears and quaveringly 
cursed him. As she slowly retreated, her brother ad- 
vanced, dealing her cuffs. 

The father heard, and turned about. “ Stop that, 
Jim, d’yeh hear? Leave yer sister alone on the street. 
It’s like I can never beat any sense into yer wooden 
head.” 

The urchin raised his voice in defiance to his parent, 
and continued his attacks. The babe bawled tremen- 
dously, protesting with great violence. During his sis- 
ter’s hasty manceuvres he was dragged by the arm. 

Finally the procession plunged into one of the grue- 
some doorways. They crawled up dark stairways and 
along cold, gloomy halls. At last the father pushed 
open a door, and they entered a lighted room in which 
a large woman was rampant. 

She stopped in a career from a seething stove to a 
pan-covered table. As the father and children filed in 
she peered at them. “ Eh, what? Been fightin’ agin!” 
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She threw herself upon Jimmie. The urchin tried to 
dart behind the others, and in the scuffle the babe, Tom- 
mie, was knocked down. He protested with his usual 
vehemence because they had bruised his tender shins 
against a table leg. 

The mother’s massive shoulders heaved with anger. 
Grasping the urchin by the neck and shoulder she shook 
him until he rattled. She dragged him to an unholy 
sink, and, soaking a rag in water, began to scrub his 
lacerated face with it. Jimmie screamed in pain, and 
tried to twist his shoulders out of the clasp of the huge 
arms. . 

The babe sat on the floor watching the scene, his face 
in contortions like that of a woman at a tragedy. The 
father, with a newly ladened pipe in his mouth, sat in 
a backless chair next the stove. Jimmie’s cries annoyed 
him. He turned about and bellowed at his wife. ‘ Let 
the kid alone for a minute, will yeh, Mary? Yer allus 
poundin’ ’im. When I come nights I can’t get no rest 
cause yer allus poundin’ a kid. Let up, d’yeh hear? 
Don’t be allus poundin’ a kid.” The woman’s opera- 
tions on the urchin instantly increased in violence. At 
last she tossed him to a corner, where he limply lay 
weeping. 

The wife put her immense hands on her hips, and 
with a chieftain-like stride approached her husband. 
“ Ho! ” she said, with a great grunt of contempt. “ An’ 
what in the devil are you stickin’ your nose for? ” The 
babe crawled under the table, and, turning, peered out 
cautiously. The ragged girl retreated, and the urchin 
in the corner drew his legs carefully beneath him. 

The man puffed his pipe calmly and put his great 
muddied boots on the back part of the stove. “Go +” 
hell,” he said tranquilly. 
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The woman screamed, and shook her fists before her 
husband’s eyes. The rough yellow of her face and neck 
flared suddenly crimson. She began to howl. 

He puffed imperturbably at his pipe for a time, but 
finally arose and went to look out the window into the 
darkening chaos of back yards. ‘‘ You’ve been drinkin’, 
Mary,” he said. “ You’d better let up on the bot’, ol’ 
woman, or you'll git done.” 

“ You’re a liar. I ain’t had a drop,” she roared in 
reply. They had a lurid altercation. 

The babe was staring out from under the table, his 
small face working in his excitement. The ragged girl 
went stealthily over to the corner where the urchin lay. 
“ Are yehs hurted much, Jimmie?” she whispered 
timidly. 

“Not a little bit. See? ” growled the little boy. 

** Will I wash d’ blood? ” 

66 Naw! 99 

“will I—” 

“When I catch dat Riley kid I’ll break ’is face! 
Dat’s right! See?” He turned his face to the wall as 
if resolved grimly to bide his time. 

In the quarrel between husband and wife the woman 
was victor. The man seized his hat and rushed from the 
room, apparently determined upon a vengeful drunk. 
She followed to the door and thundered at him as he 
made his way downstairs. 

She returned and stirred up the room until her chil- 
dren were bobbing about like bubbles. “ Git outa d’ 
way,” she bawled persistently, waving feet with their 
dishevelled shoes near the heads of her children. She 
shrouded herself, puffing and snorting, in a cloud of 
steam at the stove, and eventually extracted a frying- 
pan full of potatoes that hissed. She flourished it. 
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“ Come t’ yer suppers, now,” she cried with sudden ex- 
asperation. “‘ Hurry up, now, er I'll help yeh!” 

The children scrambled hastily. With prodigious 
clatter they arranged themselves at table. The babe sat 
with his feet dangling high from a precarious infant’s 
chair and gorged his small stomach. Jimmie forced, 
with feverish rapidity, the grease-enveloped pieces be- 
tween his wounded lips. Maggie, with side glances of 
fear of interruption, ate like a small pursued tigress. 

The mother sat blinking at them. She delivered re- 
proaches, swallowed potatoes, and drank from a yellow- 
brown bottle. After a time her mood changed, and she 
wept as she carried little Tommie into another room 
and laid him to sleep, with his fists doubled, in an old 
quilt of faded red-and-green grandeur. Then she came 
and moaned by the stove. She rocked to and fro upon 
a chair, shedding tears and crooning miserably to the 
two children about their “ poor mother” and “ yer 
fader, damn ’is soul.” 

The little girl plodded between the table and the chair 
with a dishpan on it. She tottered on her small legs 
beneath burdens of dishes. Jimmie sat nursing his vari- 
ous wounds. He cast furtive glances at his mother. 
His practised eye perceived her gradually emerge from 
a mist of muddled sentiment until her brain burned in 
drunken heat. He sat breathless. 

Maggie broke a plate. 

The mother started to her feet as if propelled. 
“ Good Gawd!” she howled. Her glittering eyes fas- 
tened on her child with sudden hatred. The fervent red 
of her face turned almost to purple. The little boy ran 
to the halls, shrieking like a monk in an earthquake. 
He floundered about in darkness until he found the 
stairs. He stumbled, panic-stricken, to the next floor. 
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An old woman opened a door.: A light behind her 
threw a flare on the urchin’s face. “ Eh, child, what is 
it dis time? Is yer fader beatin’ yer mudder, or yer 
mudder beatin’ ye fader? ” 


LEL 


Jimmie and the old woman listened long in the hall. 
Above the muffled roar of conversation, the dismal wail- 
ings of babies at night, the thumping of feet in unseen 
corridors and rooms, and the sound of varied hoarse 
shoutings in the street and the rattling of wheels over 
cobbles, they heard the screams of the child and the 
roars of the mother die away to a feeble moaning and 
a subdued bass muttering. 

The old woman was a gnarled and leathery personage 
who could don at will an expression of great virtue. She 
possessed a small music-box capable of one tune, and a 
collection of ‘* God bless yeh’s ” pitched in assorted keys 
of fervency. Each day she took a position upon the 
stones of Fifth Avenue, where she crooked her legs un- 
der her and crouched, immovable and hideous, like an 
idol. She received daily a small sum in pennies. It was 
contributed, for the most part, by persons who did not 
make their homes in that vicinity. Once, when a lady 
had dropped her purse on the sidewalk, the gnarled 
woman had grabbed it and smuggled it with great dex- 
terity. beneath her cloak. When she was arrested she 
had cursed the lady into a partial swoon, and with her 
aged limbs, twisted from rheumatism, had kicked the 
breath out of a huge policeman whose conduct upon that 
occasion she referred to when she said, “The police, 
damn ’em! ” 

“ Eh, Jimmie, it’s a shame,” she said. ‘“ Go, now, like 
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a dear, an’ buy me a can, an’ if yer mudder raises ’ell 
all night yehs can sleep here.” Jimmie took a tendered 
tin pail and seven pennies and departed. He passed into 
the side door of a saloon and went to the bar. Strain- 
ing up on his toes he raised the pail and pennies as 
high as his arms would let him. He saw two hands 
thrust down to take them. Directly the same hands let 
down the filled pail, and he left. 

In front of the gruesome doorway he met a lurching 
figure. It was his father, swaying about on uncertain 
legs. “ Give me deh can. See?” said the man. 

“‘ Ah, come off! I got dis can fer dat ol’ woman, an’ 
it ’ud be dirt teh swipe it. See? ” cried Jimmie. 

The father wrenched the pail from the urchin. He 
grasped it in both hands and lifted it to his mouth. He 
glued his lips to the under edge and tilted his head. 
His throat swelled until it seemed to grow near his chin. 
There was a tremendous gulping movement and the beer 
was gone. The man caught his breath and laughed. He 
hit his son on the head with the empty pail. 

As it rolled clanging into the street, Jimmie began to 
scream, and kicked repeatedly at his father’s shins. 
“ Look at deh dirt what yeh done me,” he yelled. “ Deh 
ol? woman ll be t’rowin’ fits.” He retreated to the middle 
of the street, but the old man did not pursue. He 
staggered toward the door. “I'll paste yeh when I 
ketch yeh!” he shouted, and disappeared. 

During the evening he had been standing against a 
bar drinking whiskies, and declaring to all comers con- 
fidentially: “My home reg’lar livin’ hell! Why do I 
come an’ drin’ whisk’ here thish way? ’Cause home 
reg’ lar livin’ hell! ” 

Jimmie waited a long time in the street and then 
crept warily up through the building. He passed with 
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great caution the door of the gnarled woman, and fi- 
nally stopped outside his home and listened. He could 
hear his mother moving heavily about among the furni- 
ture of the room. She was chanting in a mournful voice, 
occasionally interjecting bursts of volcanic wrath at 
the father, who, Jimmie judged, had sunk down on the 
floor or in a corner. 

“Why deh blazes don’ cher try teh keep Jim from 
fightin’? Ill break yer jaw! ” she suddenly bellowed. 

The man mumbled with drunken indifference. ‘* Ah, 
wat’s bitin’ yeh? W’a’ ’s odds? W’a’ makes kick? ” 

“ Because he tears *is clothes, yeh fool!” cried the 
woman in supreme wrath. 

The husband seemed to become aroused. ‘‘ Go chase 
yerself!” he thundered fiercely in reply. There was 
a crash against the door, and something broke into 
clattering fragments. Jimmie partially suppressed a 
yell and darted down the stairway. Below he paused 
and listened. He heard howls and curses, groans and 
shrieks — a confused chorus as if a battle were raging. 
With it all there was the crash of splintering furniture. 
The eyes of the urchin glared in his fear that one of 
them would discover him. 

Curious faces appeared in doorways, and whispered 
comments passed to and fro. “ Ol’ Johnson’s playin’ 
horse agin.” 

Jimmie stood until the noises ceased and the other 
inhabitants of the tenement had all yawned and shut 
their doors. Then he crawled upstairs with the caution 
of an invader of a panther’s den. Sounds of laboured 
breathing came through the broken door-panels. He 
pushed the door open and entered, quaking. 

A glow from the fire threw red hues over the bare 
floor, the cracked and soiled plastering, and the over- 
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turned and broken furniture. In the middle of the floor 
lay his mother asleep. In one corner of the room his 
father’s limp body hung across the seat of a chair. 

The urchin stole forward. He began to shiver in 
dread of awakening his parents. His mother’s great 
chest was heaving painfully. Jimmie paused and looked 
down at her. Her face was inflamed and swollen from 
drinking. Her yellow brows shaded eyelids that had 
grown blue. Her tangled hair tossed in waves over her 
forehead. Her mouth was set in the same lines of vin- 
dictive hatred that it had, perhaps, borne during the 
fight. Her bare red arms were thrown out above her 
head in an attitude of exhaustion, something, mayhap, 
like that of a sated villain. 

The urchin bent over his mother. He was fearful lest 
she should open her eyes, and the dread within him 
was so strong that he could not forbear to stare, but 
hung as if fascinated over the woman’s grim face. Sud- 
denly her eyes opened. The urchin found himself look- 
ing straight into an expression which, it would seem, 
had the power to change his blood to salt. He howled 
piercingly and fell backward. 

The woman floundered for a moment, tossed her arms 
about her head as if in combat, and again began to snore. 
Jimmie crawled back into the shadows and waited. 
A noise in the next room had followed his ery at the dis- 
covery that his mother was awake. He grovelled in the 
gloom, his eyes riveted upon the intervening door. He 
heard it creak, and then the sound of a small voice came 
to him. “ Jimmie! Jimmie! Are yehs dere? ” it whis- 
pered. The urchin started. The thin white face of his 
sister looked at him from the doorway of the other room. 
She crept to him across the floor. 

The father had not moved, but lay in the same death- 
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like sleep. The mother writhed in an uneasy slumber, 
her chest wheezing as if she were in the agonies of 
strangulation. Out at the window a florid moon was 
peering over dark roofs, and in the distance the waters 
of a river glimmered pallidly. 

The small frame of the ragged girl was quivering. 
Her features were haggard from weeping, and her eyes 
gleamed with fear. She grasped the urchin’s arm in her 
little trembling hands and they huddled in a corner. 
The eyes of both were drawn, by some force, to stare 
at the woman’s face, for they thought she need only to 
awake and all the fiends would come from below. They 
crouched until the ghost mists of dawn appeared at the 
window, drawing close to the panes, and looking in at 
the prostrate, heaving body of the mother. 


Dy 


The babe, Tommie, died. He went away in an insig- 
nificant coffin, his small waxen hand clutching a flower 
that the girl, Maggie, had stolen from an Italian. 

She and Jimmie lived. 

The inexperienced fibres of the boy’s eyes were hard- 
ened at an early age. He became a young man of 
leather. He lived some red years without labouring. 
During that time his sneer became chronic. He studied 
human nature in the gutter, and found it no worse than 
he thought he had reason to believe it. He never con- 
ceived a respect for the world, because he had begun 
with no idols that it had smashed. 

He clad his soul in armour by means of happening 
hilariously in at a mission church where a man composed 
his sermons of “ you’s.” Once a philosopher asked this 
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man why he did not say “ we ” instead of “ you.” The 
man replied, * What?” While they got warm at the 
stove he told his hearers just where he calculated they 
stood with the Lord. Many of the sinners were impa- 
tient over the pictured depths of their degradation. 
They were waiting for soup-tickets. A reader of the 
words of wind-demons might have been able to see the 
portions of a dialogue pass to and fro between the ex- 
horter and his hearers. “‘ You are damned,” said the 
preacher. And the reader of sounds might have seen the 
reply go forth from the ragged people: ‘‘ Where’s our 
soup? ” Jimmie and a companion sat in a rear seat and 
commented upon the things that didn’t concern them, 
with all the freedom of English tourists. When they 
grew thirsty and went out, their minds confused the 
speaker with Christ. 

Momentarily, Jimmie was sullen with thoughts of a 
hopeless altitude where grew fruit. His companion said 
that if he should ever go to heaven he would ask for a 
million dollars and a bottle of beer. Jimmie’s occupa- 
tion for a long time was to stand at street corners and 
watch the world go by, dreaming blood-red dreams at 
the passing of pretty women. He menaced mankind at 
the intersections of streets. At the corners he was in 
life and of life. The world was going on and he was 
there to perceive it. 

He maintained a belligerent attitude toward all well- 
dressed men. To him fine raiment was allied to weak- 
ness, and all good coats covered faint hearts. He and 
his orders were kings, to a certain extent, over the men 
of untarnished clothes, because these latter dreaded, per- 
haps, to be either killed or laughed at. Above all things 
he despised obvious Christians and ciphers with the 
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chrysanthemums of aristocracy in their buttonholes. 
He considered himself above both of these classes. He 
was afraid of nothing. 

When he had a dollar in his pocket his satisfaction 
with existence was the greatest thing in the world. So, 
eventually, he felt obliged to work. His father died, and 
his mother’s years were divided up into periods of thirty 
days. 

He became a truck-driver. There was given to him 
the charge of a painstaking pair of horses and a large 
rattling truck. He invaded the turmoil and tumble of 
the downtown streets, and learned to breathe maledic- 
tory defiance at the police, who occasionally used to 
climb up, drag him from his perch, and punch him. In 
the lower part of the city he daily involved himself in 
hideous tangles. If he and his team chanced to be in the 
rear he preserved a demeanour of serenity, crossing his 
legs and bursting forth into yells when foot passengers 
took dangerous dives beneath the noses of his champing 
horses. He smoked his pipe calmly, for he knew that his 
pay was marching on. If his charge was in the front, 
and if it became the key-truck of chaos, he entered ter- 
rifically into the quarrel that was raging to and fro 
among the drivers on their high seats, and sometimes 
roared oaths and violently got himself arrested. 

After a time his sneer grew so that it turned its glare 
upon all things. He became so sharp that he believed in 
nothing. To him the police were always actuated by 
malignant impulses, and the rest of the world was com- 
posed, for the most part, of despicable creatures who 
were all trying to take advantage of him, and with 
whom, in defence, he was obliged to quarrel on all possi- 
ble occasions. He himself occupied a down-trodden po- 
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sition, which had a private but distinct element of gran- 
deur in its isolation. 

The greatest cases of aggravated idiocy were, to his 
mind, rampant upon the front platforms of all the 
street-cars. At first his tongue strove with these beings, 
but he eventually became superior. In him grew a ma- 
jestic contempt for those strings of street-cars that fol- 
lowed him like intent bugs. He fell into the habit, when 
starting on a long journey, of fixing his eye on a high 
and distant object, commanding his horses to start, and 
then going into a trance of oblivion. Multitudes of 
drivers might howl in his rear, and passengers might 
load him with opprobrium, but he would not awaken un- 
til some blue policeman turned red and began frenziedly 
to seize bridles and beat the soft noses of the responsible 
horses. 

When he paused to contemplate the attitude of the 
police toward himself and his fellows, he believed that 
they were the only men in the city who had no rights. 
When driving about, he felt that he was held liable by 
the police for anything that might occur in the streets, 
and that he was the common prey of all energetic offi- 
cials. In revenge, he resolved never to move out of the 
way of anything, until formidable circumstances or a 
much larger man than himself forced him to it. 

Foot passengers were mere pestering flies with an in- 
sane disregard for their legs and his convenience. He 
could not comprehend their desire to cross the streets. 
Their madness smote him with eternal amazement. He 
was continually storming at them from his throne. He 
sat aloft and denounced their frantic leaps, plunges, 
dives, and straddles. When they would thrust at, or 
parry, the noses of his champing horses, making them 
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swing their heads and move their feet, and thus disturb- 
ing a stolid, dreamy repose, he swore at the men as fools, 
for he himself could perceive that Providence had caused 
it to be clearly written that he and his team had the in- 
alienable right to stand in the proper path of the sun- 
chariot and, if they so minded, to obstruct its mission or 
take a wheel off. And if the god driver had had a desire 
to step down, put up his flame-coloured fists, and man- 
fully dispute the right of way, he would have probably 
been immediately opposed by a scowling mortal with two 
sets of hard knuckles. 

It is possible, perhaps, that this young man would 
have derided, in an axle-wide alley, the approach of a 
flying ferryboat. Yet he achieved a respect for a fire- 
engine. As one charged toward his truck, he would drive 
fearfully upon a sidewalk, threatening untold people 
with annihilation. When an engine struck a mass of 
blocked trucks, splitting it into fragments as a blow an- 
nihilates a cake of ice, Jimmie’s team could usually be 
observed high and safe, with whole wheels, on the side- 
walk. The fearful coming of the engine could break 
up the most intricate muddle of heavy vehicles at which 
the police had been storming for half an hour. A fire- 
engine was enshrined in his heart as an appalling thing 
that he loved with a distant, dog-like devotion. It had 
been known to overturn a street-car. Those leaping 
horses, striking sparks from the cobbles in their forward 
lunge, were creatures to be ineffably admired. The 
clang of the gong pierced his breast like a noise of re- 
membered war. 

When Jimmie was a little boy he began to be arrested. 
Before he reached a great age, he had a fair record. He 
developed too great a tendency to climb down from his 
truck and fight with other drivers. He had been in quite 
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a number of miscellaneous fights, and in some general 
barroom rows that had become known to the police. 
Once he had been arrested for assaulting a Chinaman. 
Two women in different parts of the city, and entirely 
unknown to each other, caused him considerable annoy- 
ance by breaking forth, simultaneously, at fateful in- 
tervals, into wailings about marriage and support and 
infants. 

Nevertheless, he had, on a certain star-lit evening, 
said wonderingly and quite reverently, “‘ Deh moon 


looks like hell, don’t ste 2? 


Vv 


The girl, Maggie, blossomed in a mud-puddle. She 
grew to be a most rare and wonderful production of a 
tenement district, a pretty girl. None of the dirt of 
Rum Alley seemed to be in her veins. The philosophers, 
upstairs, downstairs, and on the same floor, puzzled 
over it. When a child, playing and fighting with gamins 
in the street, dirt disgusted her. Attired in tatters and 
grime, she went unseen. 

There came a time, however, when the young men of 
the vicinity said, “ Dat Johnson goil is a putty good 
looker.” About this period her brother remarked to 
her: “ Mag, I’ll tell yeh dis! See? Yeh’ve eeder got t’go 
on d’ toif er go t’ work!” Whereupon she went to work, 
having the feminine aversion to the alternative. By a 
chance, she got a position in an establishment where 
they made collars and cuffs. She received a stool and a 
machine in a room where sat twenty girls of various 
shades of yellow discontent. She perched on the stool 
and treadled at her machine all day, turning out collars 
with a name which might have been noted for its ir- 
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relevancy to anything connected with collars. At night 
she returned home to her mother. 

Jimmie grew large enough to take the vague position 
of head of the family. As incumbent of that office, he 
stumbled upstairs late at night, as his father had done 
before him. He reeled about the room, swearing at his 
relations, or went to sleep on the floor. 

The mother had gradually risen to such a degree of 
fame that she could bandy words with her acquaint- 
ances among the police justices. Court officials called 
her by her first name. When she appeared they pur- 
sued a course which had been theirs for months. They 
invariably grinned, and cried out, “ Hello, Mary, you 
here again?” Her grey head wagged in many courts. 
She always besieged the bench with voluble excuses, ex- 
planations, apologies, and prayers. Her flaming face 
and rolling eyes were a familiar sight on the island. She 
measured time by means of sprees, and was swollen and 
dishevelled. 

One day the young man Pete, who as a lad had smit- 
ten the Devil’s Row urchin in the back of the head and 
put to flight the antagonists of his friend Jimmie, 
strutted upon the scene. He met Jimmie one day on the 
street, promised to take him to a boxing match in 
Williamsburg, and called for him in the evening. 

Maggie observed Pete. 

He sat on a table in the Johnson home, and dangled 
his checked legs with an enticing nonchalance. His 
hair was curled down over his forehead in an oiled bang. 
His pugged nose seemed to revolt from contact with a 
bristling moustache of short, wire-like hairs. His blue 
double-breasted coat, edged with black braid, was but- 
toned close to a red puff tie, and his patent leather shoes 
looked like weapons. His mannerisms stamped him as a 
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man who had a correct sense of his personal superiority. 
There were valour and contempt for cirumstances in the 
glance of his eye. He waved his hands like a man of the 
world who dismisses religion and philosophy, and says 
“Rats!” He had certainly seen everything, and with 
each curl of his lip he declared that it amounted to noth- 
ing. Maggie thought he must be a very “ elegant ” bar- 
tender. 

He was telling tales to Jimmie. Maggie watched him 
furtively, with half-closed eyes lit with a vague interest. 

“ Hully gee! Dey makes me tired,” he said. “* Mos’ 
e’ry day some farmer comes in an’ tries t” run d’ shop. 
See? But d’ gits rowed right out. I jolt dem right 
out in d’ street before dey knows where dey is. See? ” 

“ Sure,” said Jimmie. 

“‘ Dere was a mug come in d’ place d’ odder day wid 
an idear he was goin’ t? own d’ place. Hully gee! he was 
goin’ t? own d’ place. I see he had a still on, an’ I didn’ 
wanna giv ’im no stuff, so I says, ‘ Git outa here an’ don’ 
make no trouble,’ I says like dat. See? ‘ Git outa here 
an’ don’ make no trouble’; like dat. ‘ Git outa here,’ I 
says. See?” 

Jimmie nodded understandingly. Over his features 
played an eager desire to state the amount of his valour 
in a similar crisis, but the narrator proceeded. 

“Well, deh blokie he says: ‘'T’ blazes wid it! I ain’ 
lookin’ for no scrap,’ he says — see? —‘ but,’ he says, 
‘I’m ’spectable cit’zen an’ I wanna drink, an’ quick, 
too.” See? ‘Aw, go ahn!’ I says, like dat. ‘Aw, go 
ahn,’ I says. See? ‘Don’ make no trouble,’ I says, like 
dat. ‘Don’ make no trouble.’? See? Den d’ mug, he 
squared off an’ said he was fine as silk wid his dukes — 
see? — an’ he wan’ed a drink — quick. Dat’s what he 
said. See?” 
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“* Sure,” repeated Jimmie. 

Pete continued. “ Say, I jes’ jumped d’ bar, an’ d’ 
way I plunked dat blokie was outa sight. See? Dat’s 
right! In d’? jaw! See? Hully gee! he t’rowed a spit- 
toon t’rough d’ front windee. Say, I tought I’d drop 
dead. But d’ boss, he comes in after, an’ he says: ‘ Pete, 
yehs done jes’ right! Yeh’ve gotta keep order, an’ it’s 
all right.’ See? ‘It’s all right,’ he says. Dat’s what he 
said.” 

The two held a technical discussion. 

“Dat bloke was a dandy,” said Pete, in conclusion, 
“but he hadn’ oughta made no trouble. Dat’s what I 
says t’? dem: ‘ Don’ come in here an’ make no trouble,’ 
I says, like dat. ‘ Don’ make no trouble.’ See? ” 

As Jimmie and his friend exchanged tales descriptive 
of their prowess, Maggie leaned back in the shadow. 
Her eyes dwelt wonderingly and rather wistfully upon 
Pete’s face. The broken furniture, grimy walls, and 
general disorder and dirt of her home of a sudden ap- 
peared before her and began to take a potential aspect. 
Pete’s aristocratic person looked as if it might soil. She 
looked keenly at him, occasionally wondering if he was 
feeling contempt. But Pete seemed to be enveloped in 
reminiscence. 

“ Hully gee!” said he, “‘ dose mugs can’t feaze me. 
Dey knows I kin wipe up d’ street wid any t’ree of dem.” 

When he said, “* Ah, what d’ hell! ” his voice was bur- 
dened with disdain for the inevitable and contempt for 
anything that fate might compel him to endure. 

Maggie perceived that here was the ideal man. Her 
dim thoughts were often searching for far-away lands 
where the little hills sing together in the morning. Un- 
der the trees of her dream-gardens there had always 
walked a lover. 
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VI 


Pete took note of Maggie. “ Say, Mag, I’m stuck on 
yer shape. It’s outa sight,” he said parenthetically, 
with an affable grin. 

As he became aware that she was listening closely, 
he grew still more eloquent in his description of various 
happenings in his career. It appeared that he was in- 
vincible in fights. ‘* Why,” he said, referring to a man 
with whom he had had a misunderstanding, ‘* dat mug 
scrapped like a dago. Dat’s right. He was dead easy. 
See? He t’ought he was a scrapper. But he foun’ out 
diff’ent. Hully gee!” 

He walked to and fro in the small room, which seemed 
then to grow even smaller and unfit to hold his dignity, 
the attribute of a supreme warrior. That swing of the 
shoulders which had frozen the timid when he was but 
a lad had increased with his growth and education in 
the ratio of ten to one. It, combined with the sneer upon 
his mouth, told mankind that there was nothing in space 
which could appal him. Maggie marvelled at him and 
surrounded him with greatness. She vaguely tried to 
calculate the altitude of the pinnacle from which he must 
have looked down upon her. 

‘I met a chump deh odder day way up in deh city,” 
he said. “I was goin’ teh see a frien’ of mine. When I 
was a-crossin’ deh street deh chump runned plump inteh 
me, an’ den he turns aroun’ an’ says, * Yer insolen’ 
ruffin!’ he says, like dat. ‘Oh, gee!’ I says, ‘oh, gee! 
git off d’ eart’!’ I says, like dat. See? ‘Git off d’ 
eart’!? like dat. Den deh blokie he got wild. He says 
I was a contempt’ble scoun’el, er somethin’ like dat, 
an’ he says I was doom’ teh everlastin’ pe’dition, 
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er somethin’ like dat. ‘ Gee!’ I says, ‘ gee! Yer joshin’ 
me,’ I says. ‘ Yer joshin’ me.’ An’ den I slugged ’im. 
See?” 

With Jimmie in his company, Pete departed in a sort 
of blaze of glory from the Johnson home. Maggie, lean- 
ing from the window, watched him as he walked down 
the street. Here was a formidable man who disdained 
the strength of a world full of fists. Here was one 
who had contempt for brass-clothed power; one whose 
knuckles could ring defiantly against the granite of law. 
He was a knight. 

The two men went from under the glimmering street 
lamp and passed into shadows. Turning, Maggie con- 
templated the dark, dust-stained walls, and the scant 
and crude furniture of her home. A clock, in a splin- 
tered and battered oblong box of varnished wood, she 
suddenly regarded as an abomination. She noted that 
it ticked raspingly. The almost vanished flowers in the 
carpet pattern, she conceived to be newly hideous. Some 
faint attempts which she had made with blue ribbon 
to freshen the appearance of a dingy curtain, she now 
saw to be piteous. 

She wondered what Pete dined on. 

She reflected upon the collar-and-cuff factory. It 
began to appear to her mind as a dreary place of endless 
grinding. Pete’s elegant occupation brought him, no 
doubt, into contact with people who had money and 
manners. It was probable that he had a large acquaint- 
ance with pretty girls. He must have great sums of 
money to spend. 

To her the earth was composed of hardships and in- 
sults. She felt instant admiration for a man who openly 
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should clutch his heart, Pete would shrug his shoulders 
and say, ‘‘ Oh, ev’ryt’ing goes.” 

She anticipated that he would come again shortly. 
She spent some of her week’s pay in the purchase of 
flowered cretonne for a lambrequin. She made it with 
infinite care, and hung it to the slightly careening man- 
tel over the stove in the kitchen. She studied it with 
painful anxiety from different points in the room. She 
wanted it to look well on Sunday night when, per- 
haps, Jimmie’s friend would come. On Sunday night, 
however, Pete did not appear. Afterward the girl 
looked at it with a sense of humiliation. She was now 
convinced that Pete was superior to admiration for 
lambrequins. 

A few evenings later Pete entered with fascinating 
innovations in his apparel. As she had seen him twice 
and he wore a different suit each time, Maggie had a 
dim impression that his wardrobe was prodigious. 

“ Say, Mag,” he said, “ put on yer bes’ duds Friday 
night an’ I’ll take yehs t’ d’ show. See?” He spent a 
few moments in flourishing his clothes, and then van- 
ished without having glanced at the lambrequin. 

Over the eternal collars and cuffs in the factory Mag- 
gie spent the most of three days in making imaginary 
sketches of Pete and his daily environment. She im- 
agined some half-dozen women in love with him, and 
thought he must lean dangerously toward an indefi- 
nite one whom she pictured as endowed with great 
charms of person, but with an altogether contemptible 
disposition. She thought he must live in a blare of 
pleasure. He had friends and people who were afraid 
of him. She saw the golden glitter of the place where 
Pete was to take her. It would be an entertainment of 
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many hues and many melodies, where she was afraid she 
might appear small and mouse-coloured. 

Her mother drank whisky all Friday morning. With 
lurid face and tossing hair she cursed and destroyed 
furniture all Friday afternoon. When Maggie came 
home at half-past six her mother lay asleep amid the 
wreck of chairs and a table. Fragments of various 
household utensils were scattered about the floor. She 
had vented some phase of drunken fury upon the lambre- 
quin. It lay in a bedraggled heap in the corner. 

“Hah!” she snorted, sitting up suddenly, “ where 
yeh been? Why don’ yeh come home earlier? Been 
loafin’ ’round d’ streets. Yer gettin’ t’ be a reg’lar 
devil.” 

When Pete arrived, Maggie, in a worn black dress, 
was waiting for him in the midst of a floor strewn with 
wreckage. The curtain at the window had been pulled 
by a heavy hand and hung by one tack, dangling to and 
fro in the draught through the cracks at the sash. The 
knots of blue ribbons appeared like violated flowers. 
The fire in the stove had gone out. The displaced lids 
and open doors showed heaps of sullen grey ashes. The 
remnants of a meal, ghastly, lay in a corner. Maggie’s 
mother, stretched on the floor, blasphemed, and gave her 
daughter a bad name. 


VII 


An orchestra of yellow silk women and bald-headed men, 
on an elevated stage near the centre of a great green- 
hued ball, played a popular waltz. The place was 
crowded with people grouped about little tables. A bat- 
talion of waiters slid among the throng, carrying trays 
of beer-glasses, and making change from the inexhausti- 
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ble vaults of their trousers pockets. Little boys, in the 
costumes of French chefs, paraded up and down the 
irregular aisles vending fancy cakes. There was a low 
rumble of conversation and a subdued clinking of 
glasses. Clouds of tobacco smoke rolled and wavered 
high in air above the dull gilt of the chandeliers. 

The vast crowd had an air throughout of having just 
quitted labour. Men with calloused hands, and attired 
in garments that showed the wear of an endless drudging 
for a living, smoked their pipes contentedly and spent 
five, ten, or perhaps fifteen cents for beer. There was 
a mere sprinkling of men who smoked cigars purchased 
elsewhere. The great body of the crowd was composed 
of people who showed that all day they strove with their 
hands. Quiet Germans, with maybe their wives and two 
or three children, sat listening to the music, with the 
expressions of happy cows. An occasional party of sail- 
ors from a war-ship, their faces pictures of sturdy 
health, spent the earlier hours of the evening at the 
small round tables. Very infrequent tipsy men, swollen 
with the value of their opinions, engaged their compan- 
ions in earnest and confidential conversation. In the 
balcony, and here and there below, shone the impassive 
faces of women. The nationalities of the Bowery beamed 
upon the stage from all directions. 

Pete walked aggressively up a side aisle and took seats 
with Maggie at a table beneath the balcony. “Two 
beehs!”? Leaning back, he regarded with eyes of su- 
periority the scene before them. This attitude affected 
Maggie strongly. A man who could regard such a sight 
with indifference must be accustomed to very great 
things. It was obvious that Pete had visited this place 
many times before, and was very familiar with it. A 
knowledge of this fact made Maggie feel little and new. 
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He was extremely gracious and attentive. He dis- 
played the consideration of a cultured gentleman who 
knew what was due. “ Say, what’s eatin’ yeh? Bring 
d’ lady a big glass! What use is dat pony?” 

“Don’t be fresh, now,” said the waiter, with some 
warmth, as he departed. 

“ Ah, git off d’ eart’?!” said Pete, after the other’s 
retreating form. 

Maggie perceived that Pete brought forth all his ele- 
gance and all his knowledge of high-class customs for 
her benefit. Her heart warmed as she reflected upon his 
condescension. 

The orchestra of yellow silk women and bald-headed 
men gave vent to a few bars of anticipatory music, and 
a girl, in a pink dress with short skirts, galloped upon 
the stage. She smiled upon the throng as if in acknowl- 
edgment of a warm welcome, and began to walk to and 
fro, making profuse gesticulations, and singing, in 
brazen soprano tones, a song the words of which were 
inaudible. When she broke into the swift rattling meas- 
ures of a chorus some half-tipsy men near the stage 
joined in the rollicking refrain, and glasses were 
pounded rhythmically upon the tables. People leaned 
forward to watch her and to try to catch the words of the 
song. When she vanished there were long rollings of 
applause. Obedient to more anticipatory bars, she reap- 
peared among the half-suppressed cheering of the tipsy 
men. The orchestra plunged into dance music, and the 
laces of the dancer fluttered and flew in the glare of gas- 
jets. She divulged the fact that she was attired in some 
half-dozen skirts. It was patent that any one of them 
would have proved adequate for the purpose for which 
skirts are intended. An occasional man bent forward, 
intent upon the pink stockings. Maggie wondered at 
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the splendour of the costume and lost herself in calcu- 
lations of the cost of the silks and laces. 

The dancer’s smile of enthusiasm was turned for ten 
minutes upon the faces of her audience. In the finale 
she fell into some of those grotesque attitudes which 
were at the time popular among the dancers in the 
theatres up-town, giving to the Bowery public the diver- 
sions of the aristocratic theatre-going public at reduced 
rates. 

“Say, Pete,” said Maggie, leaning forward, “ dis 
is great.” 

** Sure!” said Pete, with proper complacence. 

A ventriloquist followed the dancer. He held two fan- 
tastic dolls on his knees. He made them sing mournful 
ditties and say funny things about geography and Ire- 
land. 

** Do dose little men talk? ” asked Maggie. 

* Naw,” said Pete, “ it’s some big jolly. See? ” 

Two girls, set down on the bills as sisters, came forth 
and sang a duet which is heard occasionally at concerts 
given under church auspices. They supplemented it 
with a dance, which, of course, can never be seen at con- 
certs given under church auspices. 

After they had retired, a woman of debatable age 
sang a negro melody. The chorus necessitated some gro- 
tesque waddlings supposed to be an imitation of a plan- 
tation darky, under the influence, probably, of music 
and the moon. The audience was just enthusiastic 
enough over it to make her return and sing a sorrowful 
lay, whose lines told of a mother’s love, and a sweetheart 
who waited, and a young man who was lost at sea under 
harrowing circumstances. From the faces of a score or 
so in the crowd the self-contained look faded. Many 
heads were bent forward with eagerness and sympathy. 
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As the last distressing sentiment of the piece was 
brought forth, it was greeted by the kind of applause 
which rings as sincere. 

As a final effort, the singer rendered some verses 
which described a vision of Britain annihilated by Amer- 
ica, and Ireland bursting her bonds. A carefully pre- 
pared climax was reached in the last line of the last 
verse, when the singer threw out her arms and cried, 
“ The star-spangled banner.” Instantly a great cheer 
swelled from the throats of this assemblage of the masses, 
most of them of foreign birth. There was a heavy rum- 
ble of booted feet thumping the floor. Eyes gleamed 
with sudden fire, and calloused hands waved frantically 
in the air. 

After a few moments’ rest, the orchestra played nois- 
ily, and a small fat man burst out upon the stage. He 
began to roar a song and to stamp back and forth be- 
fore the footlights, wildly waving a silk hat and throw- 
ing leers broadcast. He made his face into fantastic 
grimaces until he looked like a devil on a Japanese kite. 
The crowd laughed gleefully. His short, fat legs were 
never stilla moment. He shouted and roared and bobbed 
his shock of red wig until the audience broke out in ex- 
cited applause. 

Pete did not pay much attention to the progress of 
events upon the stage. He was drinking beer and watch- 
ing Maggie. Her cheeks were blushing with excitement 
and her eyes were glistening. She drew deep breaths of 
pleasure. No thoughts of the atmosphere of the collar- 
and-cuff factory came to her. 

With the final crash of the orchestra they jostled 
their way to the sidewalk in the crowd. Pete took Mag- 
gie’s arm and pushed a way for her, offering to fight 
with a man or two. They reached Maggie’s home at a 
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late hour and stood for a moment in front of the grue- 
some doorway. 

** Say, Mag,” said Pete, “ give us a kiss for takin’ 
yeh t’ d’ show, will yer? ” 

Maggie laughed, as if startled, and drew away from 
him. ‘ Naw, Pete,” she said, ‘* dat wasn’t in it.” 

* Ah, why wasn’t it? ” urged Pete. 

The girl retreated nervously. 

“ Ah, go ahn!” repeated he. 

Maggie darted into the hall and up the stairs. She 
turned and smiled at him, then disappeared. 

Pete walked slowly down the street. He had some- 
thing of an astonished expression upon his features. He 
paused under a lamp-post and breathed a low breath of 
surprise. “ Gee! ” he said, “ I wonner if I’ve been played 
fer a duffer.” 


Vill 


As thoughts of Pete came to Maggie’s mind, she began 
to have an intense dislike for all of her dresses. “‘ What 
ails yeh? What makes ye be allus fixin’ and fussin’? ” 
her mother would frequently roar at her. She began 
to note with more interest the well-dressed women she 
met on the avenues. She envied elegance and soft palms. 
She craved those adornments of person which she saw 
every day on the street, conceiving them to be allies of 
vast importance to women. Studying faces, she thought 
many of the women and girls she chanced to meet smiled 
with serenity as though for ever cherished and watched 
over by those they loved. 

The air in the collar-and-cuff establishment strangled 
her. She knew she was gradually and surely shrivel- 
ling in the hot, stuffy room. The begrimed windows rat- 
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tled incessantly from the passing of elevated trains. 
The place was filled with a whirl of noises and odours. 
She became lost in thought as she looked at some of 
the grizzled women in the room, mere mechanical con- 
trivances sewing seams and grinding out, with heads 
bent over their work, tales of imagined or real girlhood 
happiness, or of past drunks, or the baby at home, and 
unpaid wages. She wondered how long her youth would 
endure. She began to see the bloom upon her cheeks 
as something of value. She imagined herself, in an ex- 
asperating future, as a scrawny woman with an eternal 
grievance. She thought Pete to be a very fastidious per- 
son concerning the appearance of women. 

She felt that she should love to see somebody entangle 
their fingers in the oily beard of the fat foreigner who 
owned the establishment. He was a detestable creature. 
He wore white socks with low shoes. He sat all day 
delivering orations in the depths of a cushioned chair. 
His pocket-book deprived them of the power of retort. 
“What do you sink I pie fife dolla a week for? Play? 
No, py tamn! ” 

Maggie was anxious for a friend to whom she could 
talk about Pete. She would have liked to discuss his 
admirable mannerisms with a reliable mutual friend. 
At home, she found her mother often drunk and always 
raving. It seemed that the world had treated this woman 
very badly, and she took a deep revenge upon such por- 
tions of it as came within her reach. She broke fur- 
niture as if she were at last getting her rights. She 
swelled with virtuous indignation as she carried the 
lighter articles of household use, one by one, under the 
shadows of the three gilt balls, where Hebrews chained 
them with chains of interest. 

Jimmie came when he was obliged to by circumstances 
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over which he had no control. His well-trained legs 
brought him staggering home and put him to bed some 
nights when he would rather have gone elsewhere. 

Swaggering Pete loomed like a golden sun to Maggie. 
He took her to a dime museum, where rows of meek 
freaks astonished her. She contemplated their deformi- 
ties with awe, and thought them a sort of chosen tribe. 
Pete, racking his brains for amusement, discovered the 
Central Park Menagerie and the Museum of Arts. Sun- 
day afternoons would sometimes find them at these 
places. Pete did not appear to be particularly inter- 
ested in what he saw. He stood around looking heavy, 
while Maggie giggled in glee. 

Once at the menagerie he went into a trance of ad- 
miration before the spectacle of a very small monkey 
threatening to thrash a cageful because one of them 
had pulled his tail and he had not wheeled about quickly 
enough to discover who did it. Ever after Pete knew 
that monkey by sight, and winked at him, trying to 
induce him to fight with other and larger monkeys. 

At the museum, Maggie said, “ Dis is outa sight!” 

“ Aw, rats!” said Pete; ‘ wait till next summer an’ 
T’ll take yehs to a picnic.” 

While the girl wandered in the vaulted rooms, Pete 
occupied himself in returning, stony stare for stony 
stare, the appalling scrutiny of the watch-dogs of the 
treasures. Occasionally he would remark in loud tones, 
“ Dat jay has got glass eyes,” and sentences of the sort. 
When he tired of this amusement he would go to the 
mummies and moralize over them. 

Usually he submitted with silent dignity to all that 
he had to go through, but at times he was goaded into 
comment. “ Aw!” he demanded once. “ Look at all 
dese little jugs! Hundred jugs in a row! Ten rows in 
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a case, an’ ’bout a t’ousand cases! What d’ blazes use 
is dem? ” 

In the evenings of week days he often took her.to see 
plays in which the dazzling heroine was rescued from the 
palatial home of her treacherous guardian by the hero 
with the beautiful sentiments. The latter spent most of 
his time out at soak in pale-green snow-storms, busy 
with a nickel-plated revolver rescuing aged strangers 
from villains. Maggie lost herself in sympathy with 
the wanderers swooning in snow-storms beneath happy- 
hued church windows, while a choir within sang “ Joy 
to the World.” To Maggie and the rest of the audience 
this was transcendental realism. Joy always within, and 
they, like the actor, inevitably without. Viewing it, they 
hugged themselves in ecstatic pity of their imagined or 
real condition. The girl thought the arrogance and 
granite-heartedness of the magnate of the play were 
very accurately drawn. She echoed the maledictions 
that the occupants of the gallery showered on this in- 
dividual when his lines compelled him to expose his ex- 
treme selfishness. 

Shady persons in the audience revolted from the pic- 
tured villainy of the drama. With untiring zeal they 
hissed vice and applauded virtue. Unmistakably bad 
men evinced an apparently sincere admiration for vir- 
tue. The loud gallery was overwhelmingly with the un- 
fortunate and the oppressed. They encouraged the 
struggling hero with cries, and jeered the villain, hoot- 
ing and calling attention to his whiskers. When any- 
body died in the pale-green snow-storms, the gallery 
mourned. They sought out the painted misery and 
hugged it as akin. 

In the hero’s erratic march from poverty in the first 
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act to wealth and triumph in the final one, in which he 
forgives all the enemies that he has left, he was assisted 
by the gallery, which applauded his generous and noble 
sentiments and confounded the speeches of his oppo- 
nents by making irrelevant but very sharp remarks. 
Those actors who were cursed with the parts of villains 
were confronted at every turn by the gallery. If one of 
them rendered lines containing the most subtile distinc- 
tions between right and wrong, the gallery was immedi- 
ately aware that the actor meant wickedness, and de- 
nounced him accordingly. The last act was a triumph 
for the hero, poor and of the masses, the representative 
of the audience, over the villain and the rich man, his 
pockets stuffed with bonds, his heart packed with tyran- 
nical purposes, imperturbable amid suffering. 

Maggie always departed with raised spirits from 
these melodramas. She rejoiced at the way in which 
the poor and virtuous eventually overcame the wealthy . 
and wicked. The theatre made her think. She won- 
dered if the culture and refinement she had seen imi- 
tated, perhaps grotesquely, by the heroine on the stage, 
could be acquired by a girl who lived in a tenement house 
and worked in a shirt factory. 


IX 


A group of urchins were intent upon the side door of 
a saloon. Expectancy gleamed from their eyes. They 
were twisting their fingers in excitement. “ Here she 
comes!” yelled one of them suddenly. The group of 
urchins burst instantly asunder and its individual frag- 
ments were spread in a wide, respectable half-circle 
about the point of interest. The saloon door opened 
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with a crash, and the figure of a woman appeared upon 
the threshold. Her grey hair fell in knotted masses 
about her shoulders. Her face was crimsoned and wet 
with perspiration. Her eyes had a rolling glare. “* Not 
a cent more of me money will yehs ever get — not a 
red! I spent me money here fer t’ree years, an’ now 
yehs tells me yeh’ll sell me no more stuff! Go fall on 
yerself, Johnnie Murckre! ‘ Disturbance’? Disturb- 
ance be blowed! Go fall on yerself, Johnnie — ” 

The door received a kick of exasperation from within, 
and the woman lurched heavily out on the sidewalk. 
The gamins in the half-circle became violently agitated. 
They began to dance about and hoot and yell and jeer. 
A wide dirty grin spread over each face. 

The woman made a furious dash at a particularly 
outrageous cluster of little boys. They laughed delight- 
edly, and scampered off a short distance, calling out 
to her over their shoulders. She stood tottering on the 
kerb-stone and thundered at them. “ Yeh devil’s kids! ” 
she howled, shaking her fists. The little boys whooped 
in glee. As she started up the street they fell in behind 
and marched uproariously. Occasionally she wheeled 
about and made charges on them. They ran nimbly out 
of reach and taunted her. 

In the frame of a gruesome doorway she stood for a 
moment cursing them. Her hair straggled, giving her 
red features a look of insanity. Her great fists quiv- 
ered as she shook them madly in the air. The urchins 
made terrific noises until she turned and disappeared. 
Then they filed off quietly in the way they had come. 

The woman floundered about in the lower hall of the 
tenement house, and finally stumbled up the stairs. On 
an upper hall a door was opened and a collection of heads 
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peered curiously out, watching her. With a wrathful 
snort the woman confronted the door, but it was slammed 
hastily in her face and the key was turned. 

She stood for a few minutes, delivering a frenzied 
challenge at the panels. ‘* Come out in deh hall, Mary 
Murphy, if yehs want a scrap! Come ahn! yeh over- 
grown terrier, come ahn!” She began to kick the door. 
She shrilly defied the universe to appear and do battle. 
Her cursing trebles brought heads from all doors save 
the one she threatened. Her eyes glared in every direc- 
tion. The air was full of her tossing fists. “* Come ahn! 
deh hull gang of yehs, come ahn!” she roared at the 
spectators. An oath or two, catcalls, jeers, and bits of 
facetious advice were given in reply. Missiles clattered 
about her feet. 

“ What’s wrong wi’che? ” said a voice in the gathered 
gloom, and Jimmie came forward. He carried a tin din- 
ner-pail in his hand and under his arm a truckman’s 
brown apron done in a bundle. “ What’s wrong? ” he 
demanded. 

“Come out! all of yehs, come out,” his mother was 
howling. “ Come ahn an’ I’ll stamp yer faces trough 
d’ floor.” 

“ Shet yer face, an’ come home, yeh old fool!” roared 
Jimmie at her. She strode up to him and twirled her 
fingers in his face. Her eyes were darting flames of un- 
reasoning rage, and her frame trembled with eagerness 
for a fight. 

“ An’ who are youse? I ain’t givin’ a snap of me 
fingers fer youse!” she bawled at him. She turned her 
huge back in tremendous disdain and climbed the stairs 
to the next floor. 

Jimmie followed, and at the top of the flight he seized 
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his mother’s arm and started to drag her toward the 
door of their room. ‘* Come home!” he gritted between 
his teeth. 

“Take yer hands off me! Take yer hands off me!” 
shrieked his mother. She raised her arm and whirled 
her great fist at her son’s face. Jimmie dodged his 
head, and the blow struck him in the back of the neck. 
“ Come home! ” he gritted again. He threw out his left 
hand and writhed his fingers about her middle arm. The 
mother and the son began to sway and struggle like 
gladiators. 

* Whoop! ” said the Rum Alley tenement house. The 
hall filled with interested spectators. ‘ Hi, ol’ lady, dat 
was a dandy!” “ 'T’ree t’ one on d’ red!” “ Ah, quit 
yer scrappin’!” 

The door of the Johnson home opened and Maggie 
looked out. Jimmie made a supreme cursing effort and 
hurled his mother into the room. He quickly followed 
and closed the door. The Rum Alley tenement swore 
disappointedly and retired. 

The mother slowly gathered herself up from the floor. 
Her eyes glittered menacingly upon her children. 

“Here now,” said Jimmie, “ we’ve had enough of 
dis. Sit down, an’ don’ make no trouble.” 

He grasped her arm and, twisting it, forced her into 
a creaking chair. 

“ Keep yer hands off me! ” roared his mother again. 

“ Say, yeh ol’ bat! Quit dat!” yelled Jimmie, madly. 
Maggie shrieked and ran into the other room. To her 
there came the sound of a storm of crashes and curses. 
There was a great final thump and Jimmie’s voice cried: 
“ Dere, now! Stay still.” Maggie opened the door now, 
and went warily out. ‘‘ Oh, Jimmie! ” 

He was leaning against the wall and swearing. Blood 
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stood upon bruises on his knotty forearms where they 
had scraped against the floor or the walls in the scuffle. 
The mother lay screeching on the floor, the tears run- 
ning down her furrowed face. 

Maggie, standing in the middle of the room, gazed 
about her. The usual upheaval of the tables and chairs 
had taken place. Crockery was strewn broadcast in 
fragments. The stove had been disturbed on its legs, 
and now leaned idiotically to one side. A pail had been 
upset and water spread in all directions. 

The door opened and Pete appeared. He shrugged 
his shoulders. “‘ Oh, gee! ”’ he observed. He walked over 
to Maggie and whispered in her ear: “ Ah, what d’ hell, 
Mag? Come ahn and we'll have a outa-sight time.” 

The mother in the corner upreared her head and shook 
her tangled locks. “ Aw, yer bote no good, needer of 
yehs,” she said, glowering at her daughter in the gloom. 
Her eyes seemed to burn balefully. “‘ Yeh’ve gone t? @’ 
devil, Mag Johnson, yehs knows yehs have gone t’ d’ 
devil. Yer a disgrace t’ yer people. An’ now, git out 
an’ go ahn wid dat doe-faced jude of yours. Go wid 
him, curse yeh, an’ a good riddance. Go, an’ see how 
yeh likes it.” 

Maggie gazed long at her mother. 

“ Go now, an’ see how yeh likes it. Git out. I won’t 
have sech as youse in me house! Git out, d’ yeh hear! 
Damn yeh, git out!” 

The girl began to tremble. 

At this instant Pete came forward. “Oh, what @’ 
hell, Mag, see? ” whispered he softly in her ear. ? Dig 
all blows over. See? D’ ol’ woman’ill be all right in @’ 
mornin’. Come ahn out wid me! We'll have a outa-sight 


time.” 
The woman on the floor cursed. Jimmie was intent 
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upon his bruised forearms. The girl cast a glance about 
the room filled with a chaotic mass of débris, and at the 
writhing body of her mother. 

** Git th’ devil outa here.” 

Maggie went. 


x 


Jimmie had an idea it wasn’t common courtesy for a 
friend to come to one’s home and ruin one’s sister. But 
he was not sure how much Pete knew about the rules of 
politeness. 

The following night he returned home from work at 
a rather late hour in the evening. In passing through 
the halls he came upon the gnarled and leathery old 
woman who possessed the music-box. She was grinning 
in the dim light that drifted through dust-stained panes. 
She beckoned to him with a smudged forefinger. 

* Ah, Jimmie, what do yehs t’ink I tumbled toy las’ 
night! It was deh funnies’ t’ing I ever saw,” she Gea 
coming close to him and leering. She was trembling 
with eagerness to tell her tale. ‘‘ I was by me door las’ 
night when yer sister and her jude feller came in late, 
oh, very late. An’ she, the dear, she was a-cryin’ as if 
her heart would break, she was. It was deh funnies’ 
ting I ever saw. An’ right out here by me door she 
asked him did he love her, did he. An’ she was a-crying 
as if her heart would break, poor ing. An’ him, I could 
see be deh way what he said it dat she had been askin’? 
orften; he says, ‘Oh, gee, yes,’ he says, says he. ‘ Oh, 
gee, yes.’ ” 

Storm-clouds swept over Jimmie’s face, but he turned 
from the leathery old woman and plodded on upstairs. 

““* Oh, gee, yes,’ ” she called after him. She laughed 
a laugh that was like a prophetic croak. 
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There was no one in at home. The rooms showed that 
attempts had been made at tidying them. Parts of the 
wreckage of the day before had been repaired by an 
unskilled hand. A chair or two and the table stood un- 
certainly upon legs. The floor had been newly swept. 
The blue ribbons had been restored to the curtains, and 
the lambrequin, with its immense sheaves of yellow 
wheat and red roses of equal size, had been returned, in 
a worn and sorry state, to its place at the mantel. Mag- 
gie’s Jacket and hat were gone from the nail behind the 
door. 

Jimmie walked to the window and began to look 
through the blurred glass. It occurred to him to won- 
der vaguely, for an instant, if some of the women of his 
acquaintance had brothers. 

Suddenly, however, he began to swear. “ But he was 
me frien’! I brought ’im here! Dat’s d’ devil of it!” 
He fumed about the room, his anger gradually rising 
to the furious pitch. “Tl kill deh jay! Dat’s what 
Tl do! I'll kill deh jay!” 

He clutched his hat and sprang toward the door. 
But it opened, and his mother’s great form blocked 
the passage. “* What’s d’ matter wid yeh? ” exclaimed 
she, coming into the rooms. 

Jimmie gave vent to a sardonic curse and then 
laughed heavily. “‘ Well, Maggie’s gone teh d’ devil! 
Dat’s what! See? ” 

“Eh?” said his mother. 

“ Maggie’s gone teh d’ devil! Are yehs deaf? ” roared 
Jimmie, impatiently. 

“* Aw, git out!” murmured the mother, astounded. 

Jimmie grunted, and then began to stare out the 
window. His mother sat down in a chair, but a mo- 
ment later sprang erect and delivered a maddened whirl 
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of oaths. Her son turned to look at her as she reeled 
and swayed in the middle of the room, her fierce face 
convulsed with passion, her blotched arms raised high 
in imprecation. 

“* May she be cursed for ever!” she shrieked. ‘ May 
she eat nothin’ but stones and deh dirt in deh street. 
May she sleep in deh gutter an’ never see deh sun shine 
again. D’ bloomin’ —” 

** Here now,” said her son. ‘“ Go fall on yerself, an’ 
quit dat.” 

The mother raised lamenting eyes to the ceiling. 
““She’s d’ devil’s own chil’, Jimmie,” she whispered. 
“ Ah, who would t’ink such a bad girl could grow up 
in our fambly, Jimmie, me son. Many d’ hour I’ve spent 
in talk wid dat girl an’ tol’ her if she ever went on d’ 
streets I’d see her damned. An’ after all her bringin’-up 
an’ what I tol’ her and talked wid her, she goes teh d’ 
bad, like a duck teh water.” 

The tears rolled down her furrowed face. Her hands 
trembled. ‘ An’ den when dat Sadie MacMallister next 
door to us was sent teh d’ devil by dat feller what worked 
in d’ soap factory, didn’t I tell our Mag dat if she —” 

** Ah, dat’s anudder story,” interrupted the brother. 
**Of course, dat Sadie was nice an’ all dat — but — 
see? — it ain’t dessame as if — well, Maggie was diff’- 
ent — see? — she was diff’ent.” He was trying to for- 
mulate a theory that he had always unconsciously held, 
that all sisters excepting his own could, advisedly, be 
ruined. 

He suddenly broke out again. “ T’ll go ?ump d’ mug 
what done her d’ harm. I'll kill ’im! He t’inks he kin 
scrap, but when he gits me a-chasin’ ’im he’ll fin’ out 
where he’s wrong, d’ big stiff! Pll wipe up d? street 
wid *im.” In a fury he plunged out the doorway. 
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As he vanished the mother raised her head and lifted 
both hands, entreating. ‘* May she be cursed for ever! ” 
she cried. 

In the darkness of the hallway Jimmie discerned a 
knot of women talking volubly. When he strode by they 
paid no attention to him. ‘ She allus was a bold thing,” 
he heard one of them cry in an eager voice. “ Dere 
wasn’t a feller come teh deh house but she’d try teh mash 
"im. My Annie says deh shameless t’ing tried teh ketch 
her feller, her own feller, what we useter know his fader.” 

“T could ’a’ tol’ yehs dis two years ago,” said a 
woman, in a key of triumph. “ Yes, sir, it was over two 
years ago dat I says teh my ol’ man, I says, ‘ Dat John- 
son girl ain’t straight,’ I says. ‘ Oh, rats!’ hesays. ‘ Oh, 
hell!’ ‘ Dat’s all right,’ I says, ‘but I know what I 
knows,’ I says, ‘ an’ it’ll come out later. You wait an’ 
see,’ I says, ‘ you see.’ ” 

“* Anybody what had eyes could see dat dere was some- 
thin’ wrong wid dat girl. I didn’t like her actions.” 

On the street Jimmie met a friend. ‘ What’s 
wrong? ” asked the latter. 

Jimmie explained. “ An’ [’ll ump ’im till he can’t 
stand.” 

“Oh, go ahn!” said the friend. ‘ What’s deh use! 
Yeh’ll git pulled in! Everybody’ill be on to it! An’ 
ten plunks! Gee!” 

Jimmie was determined. “ He t’inks he kin scrap, but 
he’ll fin’ out diff’ent.” 

“ Gee!” remonstrated the friend, ‘* what’s d’ use? ” 


DG 


On a corner a glass-fronted building shed a yellow glare 
upon the pavements. The open mouth of a saloon called 
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seductively to passengers to enter and annihilate sor- 
row or create rage. 

The interior of the place was papered in olive and 
bronze tints of imitation leather. A shining bar of coun- 
terfeit massiveness extended down the side of the room. 
Behind it a great mahogany-imitation sideboard reached 
the ceiling. Upon its shelves rested pyramids of shim- 
mering glasses that were never disturbed. Mirrors set 
in the face of the sideboard multiplied them. Lemons, 
oranges, and paper napkins, arranged with mathemati- 
cal precision, sat among the glasses. Many-hued decan- 
ters of liquor perched at regular intervals on the lower 
shelves. A nickel-plated cash-register occupied a place 
in the exact centre of the general effect. The elementary 
senses of it all seemed to be opulence and geometrical 
accuracy. 

Across from the bar a smaller counter held a collec- 
tion of plates upon which swarmed frayed fragments 
of crackers, slices of boiled ham, dishevelled bits of 
cheese, and pickles swimming in vinegar. An odour of 
grasping, begrimed hands and munching mouths per- 
vaded all. 

Pete, in a white jacket, was behind the bar bending 
expectantly toward a quiet stranger. ‘“ A beeh,” said 
the man. Pete drew a foam- -topped glassful, and set it 
dripping upon the bar. 

At this moment the light bamboo doors at the en- 
trance swung open and crashed against the wall. Jim- 
mie and a companion entered. They swaggered unstead- 
ily but belligerently toward the bar, and looked at Pete 
with bleared and blinking eyes. 

“* Gin,” said Jimmie. 

“ Gin,” said the companion. 

Pete slid a bottle and two glasses along the bar. He 
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bent his head sideways as he assiduously polished away 
with a napkin at the gleaming wood. He wore a look 
of watchfulness. 

Jimmie and his companion kept their eyes upon the 
bartender and conversed loudly in tones of contempt. 

** He’s a dandy masher, ain’t he? ” laughed Jimmie. 

“Well, ain’t he!” said the companion, sneering. 
“ He’s great, he is. Git on to deh mug on deh blokie. 
Dat’s enough to make a feller turn handsprings in ’is 
sleep.” 

The quiet stranger moved himself and his glass a trifle 
farther away and maintained an attitude of oblivious- 
ness. 

“Gee! ain’t he hot stuff? ” 

** Git on to his shape!” 

“ Hey!” cried Jimmie, in tones of command. Pete 
came along slowly, with a sullen dropping of the under 
lip. 

“ Well,” he growled, “ what’s eatin’ yehs? ” 

** Gin,” said Jimmie. 

“Gin,” said the companion. 

As Pete confronted them with the bottle and the 
glasses they laughed in his face. Jimmie’s companion, 
evidently overcome with merriment, pointed a grimy 
forefinger in Pete’s direction. “Say, Jimmie,” de- 
manded he, “ what’s dat behind d’ bar? ” 

“Looks like some chump,” replied Jimmie. They 
laughed loudly. 

Pete put down a bottle with a bang and turned a for- 
midable face toward them. He disclosed his teeth, and 
his shoulders heaved restlessly. “ You fellers can’t guy 
me,” he said. “ Drink yer stuff an’ git out an’ don’ 
make no trouble.” 

Instantly the laughter faded from the faces of the 
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two men, and expressions of offended dignity immedi- 
ately came. “ Aw, who has said anyt’ing t’ you? ” cried 
they in the same breath. 

The quiet stranger looked at the door calculatingly. 

** Ah, come off,”’ said Pete to the two men. “ Don’t 
pick me up fer no jay. Drink yer rum an’ git out an’ 
don’ make no trouble.” 

** Aw, go ahn! ” airily cried Jimmie. 

* Aw, go ahn!” airily repeated his companion. 

“We goes when we git ready! See? ” continued Jim- 
mie. 

** Well,” said Pete in a threatening voice, “ don’ make 
no trouble.” 

Jimmie suddenly leaned forward with his head on one 
side. He snarled like a wild animal. “ Well, what if we 
does? See? ” said he. 

Hot blood flushed into Pete’s face, and he shot a lurid 
glance at Jimmie. “ Well, den we'll see who’s d’ bes’ 
man, you or me,” he said. 

The quiet stranger moved modestly toward the door. 

Jimmie began to swell with valour. “ Don’ pick me 
up fer no tenderfoot. When yeh tackles me yeh tackles 
one of d’ bes’ men in d’ city. See? I’m ascrapper, I am. 
Ain’t dat right, Billie? ” 

“ Sure, Mike,” responded his companion in tones of 
conviction. 

“Aw!” said Pete, easily. “ Go fall on yerself.” 

The two men again began to laugh. 

“What is dat talking? ” cried the companion. 

“ Don’ ast me,” replied Jimmie with exaggerated 
contempt. 

Pete made a furious gesture. “Git outa here now, 
an’ don’ make no trouble. See? Youse fellers er lookin? 
fer a scrap, an’ it’s like yeh’ll fin’ one if yeh keeps on 
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shootin’ off yer mout’s. I know yehs! See? I kin lick 
better men dan yehs ever saw in yer lifes. Dat’s right! 
See? Don’ pick me up fer no stiff, er yeh might be jolted 
out in d’ street before yeh knows where yeh is. When I 
comes from behind dis bar, I t’rows yehs bote inteh d’ 
street. See? ” 

** Ah, go ahn! ” cried the two men in chorus. 

The glare of a panther came into Pete’s eyes. “ Dat’s 
what I said! Unnerstan’? ” 

He came through a passage at the end of the bar and 
swelled down upon the two men. They stepped promptly 
forward and crowded close to him. They bristled like 
three roosters. They moved their heads pugnaciously 
and kept their shoulders braced. The nervous muscles 
about each mouth twitched with a forced smile of mock- 
ery. 

“Well, what yer goin’ v’ do? ” gritted Jimmie. 

Pete stepped warily back, waving his hands before 
him to keep the men from coming too near. 

“Well, what yer goin’ t? do?” repeated Jimmie’s 
ally. They kept close to him, taunting and leering. 
They strove to make him attempt the initial blow. 

“Keep back now! Don’ crowd me,” said Pete omi- 
nously. 

Again they chorused in contempt. “ Aw, go ahn!” 

In a small, tossing group, the three men edged for 
positions like frigates contemplating battle. 

“* Well, why don’ yeh try t’ t’row us out? ” cried Jim- 
mie and his ally with copious sneers. 

The bravery of bulldogs sat upon the faces of the 
men. Their clenched fists moved like eager weapons. 
The allied two jostled the bartender’s elbows, glaring 
at him with feverish eyes and forcing him toward the 
wall. 
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Suddenly Pete swore furiously. The flash of action 
gleamed from his eyes. He threw back his arm and 
aimed a tremendous, lightning-like blow at Jimmie’s 
face. His foot swung a step forward and the weight of 
his body was behind his fist. Jimmie ducked his head, 
Bowery-like, with the quickness of a cat. The fierce 
answering blows of Jimmie and his ally crushed on 
Pete’s bowed head. 

The quiet stranger vanished. 

The arms of the combatants whirled in the air like 
flails. The faces of the men, at first flushed to flame- 
coloured anger, now began to fade to the pallor of war- 
riors in the blood and heat of a battle. Their lips curled 
back and stretched tightly over the gums in ghoul-like 
grins. Through their white, gripped teeth struggled 
hoarse whisperings of oaths. Their eyes glittered with 
murderous fire. 

Each head was huddled between its owner’s shoulders, 
and arms were swinging with marvellous rapidity. Feet 
scraped to and fro with a loud scratching sound upon 
the sanded floor. Blows left crimson blotches upon the 
pale skin. The curses of the first quarter-minute of the 
fight died away. The breaths of the fighters came wheez- 
ing from their lips and the three chests were strain- 
ing and heaving. Pete at intervals gave vent to low, 
laboured hisses, that sounded like a desire to kill. Jim- 
mie’s ally gibbered at times like a wounded maniac. 
Jimmie was silent, fighting with the face of a sacrificial 
priest. The rage of fear shone in all their eyes, and 
their blood-coloured fists whirled. 

At a critical moment a blow from Pete’s hand struck 
the ally, and he crashed to the floor. He wriggled in- 
stantly to his feet and, grasping the quiet stranger’s 
beer-glass from the bar, hurled it at Pete’s head. 
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High on the wall it burst like a bomb, shivering 
fragments flying in all directions. Then missiles came 
to every man’s hand. The place had heretofore appeared 
free of things to throw, but suddenly glasses and bot- 
tles went singing through the air. They were thrown 
point-blank at bobbing heads. The pyramids of shim- 
mering glasses, that had never been disturbed, changed 
to cascades as heavy bottles were flung into them. Mir- 
rors splintered to nothing. 

The three frothing creatures on the floor buried them- 
selves in a frenzy for blood. There followed in the wake 
of missiles and fists some unknown prayers, perhaps for 
death. 

The quiet stranger had sprawled very pyrotechni- 
cally out on the sidewalk. A laugh ran up and down the 
avenue for the half of a block. “ Dey’ve t’rowed a bloke 
inteh deh street.” 

People heard the sound of breaking glass and shuf- 
fling feet within the saloon and came running. A small 
group, bending down to look under the bamboo doors, 
and watching the fall of glass and three pairs of violent 
legs, changed in a moment to a crowd. A policeman 
came charging down the sidewalk and bounced through 
the doors into the saloon. The crowd bent and surged 
in absorbing anxiety to see. 

Jimmie caught the first sight of the oncoming inter- 
ruption. On his feet he had the same regard for a police- 
man that, when on his truck, he had for a fire-engine. 
He howled and ran for the side door. 

The officer made a terrific advance, club in hand. 
One comprehensive sweep of the long night-stick threw 
the ally to the floor and forced Pete to a corner. With 
his disengaged hand he made a furious effort at Jim- 
mie’s coat-tails. Then he regained his balance and 
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paused. “ Well, well, you are a pair of pictures. What 
have ye been up to?” 

Jimmie, with his face drenched in blood, escaped up 
a side street, pursued a short distance by some of the 
more law-loving or excited individuals of the crowd. 

Later, from a safe dark corner, he saw the police- 
man, the ally, and the bartender emerge from the saloon. 
Pete locked the doors and then followed up the avenue 
in the rear of the crowd-encompassed policeman and 
his charge. 

At first Jimmie, with his heart throbbing at battle 
heat, started to go desperately to the rescue of his friend, 
but he halted. “ Ah, what’s d’ use? ” he demanded of 
himself- 


XII 


Ina hall of irregular shape sat Pete and Maggie drink- 
ing beer. A submissive orchestra dictated to by a spec- 
tacled man with frowsy hair and in soiled evening dress, 
industriously followed the bobs of his head and the 
waves of his baton. A ballad-singer, in a gown of flam- 
ing scarlet, sang in the inevitable voice of brass. When 
she vanished, men seated at the tables near the front ap- 
plauded loudly, pounding the polished wood with their 
beer-glasses. She returned attired in less gown, and 
sang again. She received another enthusiastic encore. 
She reappeared in still less gown and danced. The deaf- 
ening rumble of glasses and clapping of hands that fol- 
lowed her exit indicated an overwhelming desire to have 
her come on for the fourth time, but the curiosity of the 
audience was not gratified. 

Maggie was pale. From her eyes had been plucked 
all look of self-reliance. She leaned with a dependent 
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air toward her companion. She was timid, as if fearing 
his anger or displeasure. She seemed to beseech tender- 
ness of him. 

Pete’s air of distinguished valour had grown upon 
him until it threatened to reach stupendous dimensions. 
He was infinitely gracious to the girl. It was apparent 
to her that his condescension was a marvel. He could 
appear to strut even while sitting still, and he showed 
that he was a lion of lordly characteristics by the air 
with which he spat. 

With Maggie gazing at him wonderingly, he took 
pride in commanding the waiters, who were, however, in- 
different or deaf. ‘* Hi, you, git a russle on yehs! What 
yehs lookin’ at? Two more beehs, d’ yeh hear?” He 
leaned back and critically regarded the person of a girl 
with a straw-coloured wig who was flinging her heels 
about upon the stage in somewhat awkward imitation 
of a well-known danseuse. 

At times Maggie told Pete long confidential tales of 
her former home life, dwelling upon the escapades of 
the other members of the family and the difficulties she 
had had to combat in order to obtain a degree of com- 
fort. He responded in the accents of philanthropy. He 
pressed her arm with an air of reassuring proprietor- 
ship. 

“Dey was cursed jays,” he said, denouncing the 
mother and brother. 

The sound of the musie which, through the efforts of 
the frowsy-headed leader, drifted to her ears in the 
smoke-filled atmosphere, made the girl dream. She 
thought of her former Rum Alley environment and 
turned to regard Pete’s strong protecting fists. She 
thought of a collar-and-cuff manufactory and the eter- 
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nal moan of the proprietor: ‘‘ What een hale do you 
sink I pie fife dolla a week for? Play? No, py tamn!” 
She contemplated Pete’s man-subduing eyes and noted 
that wealth and prosperity were indicated by his clothes. 
She imagined a future rose-tinted because of its dis- 
tance from all that she had experienced before. 

As to the present she perceived only vague reasons to 
be miserable. Her life was Pete’s, and she considered 
him worthy of the charge. She would be disturbed by 
no particular apprehensions so long as Pete adored her 
as he now said he did. She did not feel like a bad woman. 
To her knowledge she had never seen any better. 

At times men at other tables regarded the girl fur- 
tively. Pete, aware of it, nodded at her and grinned. 
He felt proud. ‘ Mag, yer a bloomin’ good looker,” he 
remarked, studying her face through the haze. The men 
made Maggie fear, but she blushed at Pete’s words as it 
became apparent to her that she was the apple of his eye. 

Grey-headed men, wonderfully pathetic in their dissi- 
pation, stared at her through clouds. Smooth-cheeked 
boys, some of them with faces of stone and mouths of 
sin, not nearly so pathetic as the grey heads, tried to find 
the girl’s eyes in the smoke-wreaths. Maggie consid- 
ered she was not what they thought her. She confined 
her glances to Pete and the stage. 

The orchestra played negro melodies, and a versatile 
drummer pounded, whacked, clattered, and scratched 
on a dozen machines to make noise. 

Those glances of the men, shot at Maggie from un- 
der half-closed lids, made her tremble. She thought 
them all to be worse men than Pete. “ Come, let’s go,” 
she said. 

As they went out Maggie perceived two women seated 
at a table with some men. They were painted, and their 
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cheeks had Jost their roundness. As she passed them the 
girl, with a shrinking movement, drew back her skirts. 


LLL 


Jimmie did not return home for a number of days after 
the fight with Pete in the saloon. When he did, he ap- 
proached with extreme caution. 

He found his mother raving. Maggie had not re- 
turned home. The parent continually wondered how 
her daughter could come to such a pass. She had never 
considered Maggie as a pearl dropped unstained into 
Rum Alley from Heaven, but she could not conceive 
how it was possible for her daughter to fall so low as 
to bring disgrace upon her family. She was terrific in 
denunciation of the girl’s wickedness. 

The fact that the neighbours talked of it maddened 
her. When women came in, and in the course of their 
conversation casually asked, ‘“‘ Where’s Maggie dese 
days?” the mother shook her fuzzy head at them and 
appalled them with curses. Cunning hints inviting con- 
fidence she rebuffed with violence. 

“© An? wid all d’ bringin’-up she had, how could she? ” 
moaningly she asked of her son. “ Wid all d’ talkin’ wid 
her I did an’ d’ t’ings I tol’ her to remember. When a 
girl is bringed up d@’ way I bringed up Maggie, how kin 
she go teh d’ devil? ” 

Jimmie was transfixed by these questions. He could 
not conceive how, under the circumstances, his mother’s 
daughter and his sister could have been so wicked. 

His mother took a drink from a bottle that sat on the 
table. She continued her lament. ‘‘ She had a bad heart, 
dat girl did, Jimmie. She was wicked t’ d’ heart an’ we 
never knowed it.” 
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Jimmie nodded, admitting the fact. 

“¢ We lived in d’ same house wid her an’ I brought her 
up, an’ we never knowed how bad she was.” 

Jimmie nodded again. 

** Wid a home like dis an’ a mudder like me, she went 
teh d’ bad,” cried the mother, raising her eyes. 

One day Jimmie came home, sat down in a chair, and 
began to wriggle about with a new and strange nervous- 
ness. At last he spoke shamefacedly. ‘‘ Well, look-a- 
here, dis t?ing queers us! See? We’re queered! An’ 
maybe it ’ud be better if I — well, I tink I kin look ’er 
up an’ — maybe it ’ud be better if I fetched her home 
an’ <8 Sn ees 

The mother started from her chair and broke forth 
into a storm of passionate anger. “* What! Let ’er come 
an’ sleep under deh same roof wid her mudder agin? 
Oh, yes, I will, won’t I! Sure! Shame on yehs, Jimmie 
Johnson, fer sayin’ such a t’ing teh yer own mudder! 
Little did I tink when yehs was a baby playin’ about 
me feet dat ye’d grow up teh say sech a t’ing teh yer 
mudder — yer own mudder. I never t?ought — ” 

Sobs choked her and interrupted her reproaches. 

“Dere ain’t nottin’ teh make sech trouble about,” 
said Jimmie. “I on’y says it ’ud be better if we keep 
dis t’ing dark, see? It queers us! See? ” 

His mother laughed a laugh that seemed to ring 
through the city and be echoed and re-echoed by count- 
less other laughs. “ Oh, yes, I will, won’t I? Sure! ” 

“Well, yeh must take me fer a damn fool,” said Jim- 
mie, indignant at his mother for mocking him. “ I didn’t 
say we'd make ’er inteh a little tin angel, ner nottin’, 
but deh way it is now she can queer us! Don’che 
see? ” 
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* Ay, she'll git tired of deh life atter a while, an’ den 
she*ll wanna be a-comin’ home, won’ she, deh beast! 
T’ll let ’er in den, won’t I? ” 

“Well, I didn’t mean none of dis prod’gal bus’ness 
anyway,” explained Jimmie. 

“ It wa’n’t no prod’gal daughter, yeh fool,” said the 
mother. * It was prod’gal son, anyhow.” 

**T know dat,” said Jimmie. 

For a time they sat in silence. The mother’s eyes 
gloated on the scene which her imagination called be- 
fore her. Her lips were set in a vindictive smile. “ Ay, 
she’ll cry, won’ she, an’ carry on, an’ tell how Pete, or 
some odder feller, beats ’er, an’ she’ll say she’s sorry an’ 
all dat, an’ she ain’t happy, she ain’t, an’ she wants to 
come home agin, she does.” With grim humour the 
mother imitated the possible wailing notes of the daugh- 
ter’s voice. “ Den I'll take ’er in, won’t I? She kin cry 
’er two eyes out on deh stones of deh street before I'll 
dirty d’ place wid her. She abused an’ ill-treated her 
own mudder — her own mudder what loved her, an’ 
she’ll never git anodder chance.” 

Jimmie thought he had a great idea of women’s 
frailty, but he could not understand why any of his kin 
should be victims. “Curse her!” he said fervidly. 
Again he wondered vaguely if some of the women of 
his acquaintance had brothers. Nevertheless, his mind 
did not for an instant confuse himself with those broth- 
ers nor his sister with theirs. 

After the mother had, with great difficulty, sup- 
pressed the neighbours, she went among them and pro- 
claimed her grief. “‘ May Heaven forgive dat girl,” was 
her continual cry. To attentive ears she recited the 
whole length and breadth of her woes. “I bringed ’er 
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up deh way a daughter oughta be bringed up, an’ dis 
is how she served me! She went teh deh devil deh first 
chance she got! May Heaven forgive her.” 

When arrested for drunkenness she used the story of 
her daughter’s downfall with telling effect upon the po- 
lice justices. Finally one of them said to her, peering 
down over his spectacles: “ Mary, the records of this 
and other courts show that you are the mother of forty- 
two daughters who have been ruined. The case is un- 
paralleled in the annals of this court, and this court 
thinks — ” 

The mother went through life shedding large tears of 
sorrow. Her red face was a picture of agony. 

Of course Jimmie publicly damned his sister that he 
might appear on a higher social plane. But, arguing 
with himself, stumbling about in ways that he knew not, 
he, once, almost came to a conclusion that his sister 
would have been more firmly good had she better known 
how. However, he felt that he could not hold such a 
view. He threw it hastily aside. 


XIV 


In a hilarious hall there were twenty-eight tables and 
twenty-eight women and a crowd of smoking men. Val- 
iant noise was made on a stage at the end of the hall 
by an orchestra composed of men who looked as if they 
had just happened in. Soiled waiters ran to and fro, 
swooping down like hawks on the unwary in the throng ; 
clattering along the aisles with trays covered with 
glasses; stumbling over women’s skirts and charging 
two prices for everything but beer, all with a swiftness 
that blurred the view of the coconut palms and dusty 
monstrosities painted upon the walls of the room. A 
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“ bouncer,” with an immense load of business upon his 
hands, plunged about in the crowd, dragging bashful 
strangers to prominent chairs, ordering waiters here 
and there, and quarrelling furiously with men who 
wanted to sing with the orchestra. 

The usual smoke-cloud was present, but so dense that 
heads and arms seemed entangled in it. The rumble of 
conversation was replaced by a roar. Plenteous oaths 
heaved through the air. The room rang with the shrill 
voices of women bubbling over with drink-laughter. The 
chief element in the music of the orchestra was speed. 
The musicians played in intent fury. A woman was 
singing and smiling upon the stage, but no one took 
notice of her. The rate at which the piano, cornet, and 
violins were going seemed to impart wildness to the 
half-drunken crowd. Beer-glasses were emptied at a 
gulp and conversation became a rapid chatter. The 
smoke eddied and swirled like a shadowy river hurrying 
toward some unseen falls. Pete and Maggie entered the 
hall and took chairs at a table near the door. The 
woman who was seated there made an attempt to occupy 
Pete’s attention, and, failing, went away. 

Three weeks had passed since the girl had left home. 
The air of spaniel-like dependence had been magnified 
and showed its direct effect in the peculiar off-handed- 
ness and ease of Pete’s ways toward her. She followed 
Pete’s eyes with hers, anticipating with smiles gracious 
looks from him. 

A woman of brilliance and audacity, accompanied by 
a mere boy, came into the place and took a seat near 
them. At once Pete sprang to his feet, his face beaming 
with glad surprise. “ Hully gee, dere’s Nellie!” he 
cried. He went over to the table and held out an eager 
hand to the woman. 
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“ Why, hello, Pete, me boy, how are you? ” said she, 
giving him her fingers. 

Maggie took instant note of the woman. She per- 
ceived that her black dress fitted her to perfection. Her 
linen collar and cuffs were spotless. Tan gloves were 
stretched over her well-shaped hands. A hat of a pre- 
vailing fashion perched jauntily upon her dark hair. 
She wore no jewellery and was painted with no appar- 
ent paint. She looked clear-eyed through the stares of 
the men. 

“ Sit down, and call your lady friend over,” she said 
to Pete. At his beckoning Maggie came and sat between 
Pete and the mere boy. 

“ T tought yeh was gone away fer good,” began Pete, 
at once. * When did yeh git back? How did dat Buff’lo 
business turn out? ” 

The woman shrugged her shoulders. “* Well, he didn’t 
have as many stamps as he tried to make out, so I shook 
him, that’s all.” 

“ Well, I’m glad teh see yehs back in deh city,” said 
Pete, with gallantry. He and the woman entered into 
a long conversation, exchanging reminiscences of days 
together. Maggie sat still, unable to formulate an intel- 
ligent sentence as her addition to the conversation, and 
painfully aware of it. 

She saw Pete’s eyes sparkle as he gazed upon the 
handsome stranger. He listened smilingly to all she said. 
The woman was familiar with all his affairs, asked him 
about mutual friends, and knew the amount of his salary. 
She paid no attention to Maggie, looking toward her 
once or twice and apparently seeing the wall beyond. 

The mere boy was sulky. In the beginning he had 
welcomed the additions with acclamations. ‘ Let’s all 
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have a drink! What’ll you take, Nell? And you, Miss 
What’s-your-name. Have a drink, Mr. you, I 
mean.” He had shown a sprightly desire to do the talk- 
ing for the company and tell all about his family. In 
a loud voice he declaimed on various topics. He as- 
sumed a patronizing air toward Pete. As Maggie was 
silent, he paid no attention to her. He made a great 
show of lavishing wealth upon the woman of brilliance 
and audacity. 

* Do keep still, Freddie! You talk like a clock,” said 
the woman to him. She turned away and devoted her at- 
tention to Pete. ‘** We'll have many a good time together 
again, eh? ” 

* Sure, Mike,” said Pete, enthusiastic at once. 

“Say,” whispered she, leaning forward, “ let’s go 
over to Billie’s and have a time.” 

“Well, it’s dis way! See?” said Pete. “I got dis 
lady frien’ here.” 

“Oh, g’way with her,” argued the woman. 

Pete appeared disturbed. 

“¢ All right,” said she, nodding her head at him. “ All 
right for you! We’ll see the next time you ask me to go 
anywheres with you.” 

Pete squirmed. “ Say,” he said, beseechingly, “ come 
wid me a minute an’ I'll tell yer why.” 

The woman waved her hand. “ Oh, that’s all right, 
you needn’t explain, you know. You wouldn’t come 
merely because you wouldn’t come, that’s all.” To Pete’s 
visible distress she turned to the mere boy, bringing him 
speedily out of a terrific rage. He had been debating 
whether it would be the part of a man to pick a quar- 
rel with Pete, or would he be justified in striking him 
savagely with his beer-glass without warning. But he 
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recovered himself when the woman turned to renew her 
smilings. He beamed upon her with an expression that 
was somewhat tipsy and inexpressibly tender. 

“Say, shake that Bowery jay,” requested he, in a 
loud whisper. 

“Freddie, you are so funny,” she replied. 

Pete reached forward and touched the woman on the 
arm. “ Come out a minute while I tells yeh why I can’t 
go wid yer. Yer doin’ me dirt, Nell! I never t’ought 
ye’d do me dirt, Nell. Come on, will yer? ” He spoke in 
tones of injury. 

“¢ Why, I don’t see why I should be interested in your 
explanations,” said the woman, with a coldness that 
seemed to reduce Pete to a pulp. 

His eyes pleaded with her. ‘‘ Come out a minute while 
I tells yeh. On d? level, now.” 

The woman nodded slightly at Maggie and the mere 
boy, saying, ‘* *Scuse me.” 

The mere boy interrupted his loving smile and turned 
a shrivelling glare upon Pete. His boyish countenance 
flushed and he spoke in a whine to the woman: “* Oh, 
I say, Nellie, this ain’t a square deal, you know. You 
aren’t goin’ to leave me and go off with that duffer, are 
you? I should think — ” 

“Why, you dear boy, of course I’m not,” cried the 
woman, affectionately. She bent over and whispered in 
his ear. He smiled again and settled in his chair as if 
resolved to wait patiently. 

As the woman walked down between the rows of tables, 
Pete was at her shoulder talking earnestly, apparently 
in explanation. The woman waved her hands with stud- 
ied airs of indifference. The doors swung behind them, 
leaving Maggie and the mere boy seated at the table. 

Maggie was dazed. She could dimly perceive that 
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something stupendous had happened. She wondered 
why Pete saw fit to remonstrate with the woman, plead- 
ing forgiveness with his eyes. She thought she noted an 
air of submission about her leonine Pete. She was as- 
tounded. 

The mere boy occupied himself with cocktails and a 
cigar. He was tranquilly silent for half an hour. Then 
he bestirred himself and spoke. ‘ Well,” he said, sigh- 
ing, “I knew this was the way it would be. They got 
cold feet.” There was another stillness. The mere boy 
seemed to be musing. “ She was pulling m’ leg. That’s 
the whole amount of it,” he said, suddenly. “It’s a 
bloomin’ shame the way that girl does. Why, I’ve spent 
over two dollars in drinks to-night. And she goes off 
with that plug-ugly, who looks as if he had been hit 
in the face with a coin die. I call it rocky treatment for 
a fellah like me. Here, waiter, bring me a cocktail, and 
make it strong.” 

Maggie made no reply. She was watching the doors. 

“ Tt’s a mean piece of business,” complained the mere 
boy. He explained to her how amazing it was that any- 
body should treat him in such a manner. “ But Ill get 
square with her, you bet. She won’t get far ahead of 
yours truly, you know,” he added, winking. “ I'll tell 
her plainly that it was bloomin’ mean business. And 
she won’t come it over me with any of her ‘ now-Freddie- 
dear’s.’? She thinks my name is Freddie, you know, but 
of course it ain’t. I always tell these people some name 
like that, because if they got on to your right name 
they might use it sometime. Understand? Oh, they 
don’t fool me much.” 

Maggie was paying no attention, being intent upon 
the doors. The mere boy relapsed into a period of 
gloom, during which he exterminated a number of cock- 
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tails with a determined air, as if replying defiantly to 
fate. He occasionally broke forth into sentences com- 
posed of invectives joined together in a long chain. 

The girl was still staring at the doors. After a time 
the mere boy began to see cobwebs just in front of his 
nose. He spurred himself into being agreeable and in- 
sisted upon her having a Charlotte Russe and a glass of 
beer. 

“'They’s gone,” he remarked, “they’s gone.” He 
looked at her through the smoke-wreaths. “ Shay, ll’ 
girl, we mightish well make bes’ of it. You ain’t such 
bad-lookin’ girl, y’ know. Not half bad. Can’t come 
up to Nell, though. No, can’t doit! Well, I should shay 
not! Nell fine-lookin’ girl! F-i-n-ine. You look bad 
longsider her, but by y’self ain’t so bad. Have to do, 
anyhow. Nell gone. O’ny you left. Not half bad, 
though.” 

Maggie stood up. “ I’m going home,” she said. 

The mere boy started. “ Eh? What? Home!” he 
cried, struck with amazement. ‘‘ I beg pardon, did hear 
say home? ” 

“ T’m going home,” she repeated. 

** Great heavens! what hay’ a struck? ” demanded the 
mere boy of himself, stupefied. In a semi-comatose state 
he conducted her on board an up-town car, ostenta- 
tiously paid her fare, leered kindly at her through the 
rear window, and fell off the steps. 


XV 


A forlorn woman went along a lighted avenue. The 
street was filled with people desperately bound on mis- 
sions. An endless crowd darted at the elevated station 
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stairs, and the horse-cars were thronged with owners of 
bundles. 

The pace of the forlorn woman was slow. She was ap- 
parently searching for some one. She loitered near the 
doors of saloons and watched men emerge from them. 
She furtively scanned the faces in the rushing stream 
of pedestrians. Hurrying men, bent on catching some 
boat or train, jostled her elbows, failing to notice her, 
their thoughts fixed on distant dinners. 

The forlorn woman had a peculiar face. Her smile 
was no smile. But when in repose her features had a 
shadowy look that was like a sardonic grin, as if some 
one had sketched with cruel forefinger indelible lines 
about her mouth. 

Jimmie came strolling up the avenue. The woman 
encountered him with an aggrieved air. “‘ Oh, Jimmie, 
I’ve been lookin’ all over for yehs —” she began. 

Jimmie made an impatient gesture and quickened his 
pace. ‘* Ah, don’t bodder me! ” he said, with the savage- 
ness of aman whose life is pestered. 

The woman followed him along the sidewalk in some- 
what the manner of a suppliant. “ But, Jimmie,” she 
said, “‘ yehs told me yehs —” 

Jimmie turned upon her fiercely as if resolved to 
make a last stand for comfort and peace. “* Say, Hattie, 
don’ foller me from one end of deh city teh deh odder. 
Let up, will yehs! Give me a minute’s res’, can’t yehs? 
Yehs makes me tired, allus taggin’ me. See? Ain’ yehs 
got no sense? Do yehs want people teh get on to me? 
Go chase yerself.” 

The woman stepped closer and laid her fingers on his 
arm. ‘ But, look a’ here —”’ 

Jimmie snarled. “ Oh, go teh blazes!” He darted 
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into the front door of a convenient saloon and a mo- 
ment later came out into the shadows that surrounded 
the side door. On the brilliantly lighted avenue he per- 
ceived the forlorn woman dodging about like a scout. 
Jimmie laughed with an air of relief and went away. 

When he returned home he found his mother clamour- 
ing. Maggie had returned. She stood shivering beneath 
the torrent of her mother’s wrath. 

“ Well, I’m damned! ” said Jimmie in greeting. 

His mother, tottering about the room, pointed a quiv- 
ering forefinger. “ Look ut her, Jimmie, look ut her. 
Dere’s yer sister, boy. Dere’s yer sister. Look ut her! 
Look ut her!” She screamed at Maggie with scoffing 
laughter. 

The girl stood in the middle of the room. She edged 
about as if unable to find a place on the floor to put her 
feet. 

“Ha ha, ha!” bellowed the mother. “‘ Dere she 
stands! Ain’t she purty? Look ut her! Ain’ she sweet, 
deh beast? Look ut her! Ha, ha! look ut her!” She 
lurched forward and put her red and seamed hands upon 
her daughter’s face. She bent down and peered keenly 
up into the eyes of the girl. “‘ Oh, she’s jes’ dessame as 
she ever was, ain’ she? She’s her mudder’s putty darlin’ 
yit, ain’ she? Look ut her, Jimmie. Come here and look 
ut her.” 

The loud, tremendous railing of the mother brought 
the denizens of the Rum Alley tenement to their doors. 
Women came in the hallways. Children scurried to and 
fro. 

* What’s up? Dat Johnson party on anudder tear? ” 

“ Naw. Young Mag’s come home! ” 

sxGibimutls 

Through the open doors curious eyes stared in at 
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Maggie. Children ventured into the room and ogled her 
as if they formed the front row at a theatre. Women, 
without, bent toward each other and whispered, nodding 
their heads with airs of profound philosophy. 

A baby, overcome with curiosity concerning this ob- 
ject at which all were looking, sidled forward and 
touched her dress, cautiously, as if investigating a red- 
hot stove. Its mother’s voice rang out like a warning 
trumpet. She rushed forward and grabbed her child, 
casting a terrible look of indignation at the girl. 

Maggie’s mother paced to and fro, addressing the 
doorful of eyes, expounding like a glib showman. Her 
voice rang through the building. ‘ Dere she stands,” 
she cried, wheeling suddenly and pointing with dramatic 
finger. ‘‘ Dere she stands! Look ut her! Ain’ she a 
dandy? An’ she was so good as to come home teh 
her mudder, she was! Ain’ she a beaut’? Ain’t she a 
dandy?” 

The jeering cries ended in another burst of shrill 
laughter. 

The girl seemed to awaken. ‘ Jimmie —” 

He drew hastily back from her. “ Well, now, yer a 
ting, ain’ yeh? ” he said, his lips curling in scorn. Ra- 
diant virtue sat upon his brow, and his repelling hands 
expressed horror of contamination. 

Maggie turned and went. 

The crowd at the door fell back precipitately. A baby 
falling down in front of the door wrenched a scream 
like that of a wounded animal from its mother. An- 
other woman sprang forward and picked it up with a 
chivalrous air, as if rescuing a human being from an 
oncoming express train. 

As the girl passed down through the hall, she went 
before open doors framing more eyes strangely micro- 
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scopic, and sending broad beams of inquisitive light into 
the darkness of her path. On the second floor she met 
the gnarled old woman who possessed the music-box. 

“ So,” she cried, “ ’ere yehs are back again, are yehs? 
Aw’ dey’ve kicked yehs out? Well, come in an’ stay wid 
me t?-night. I ain’ got no moral standin’.” 

From above came an unceasing babble of tongues, 


over all of which rang the mother’s derisive laughter. 


XVI 


Pete did not consider that he had ruined Maggie. If 
he had thought that her soul could never smile again, 
he would have believed the mother and brother, who were 
pyrotechnic over the affair, to be responsible for it. 
Besides, in his world, souls did not insist upon being 
able to smile. “ What d’ hell? ” 

He felt a trifle entangled. It distressed him. Revela- 
tions and scenes might bring upon him the wrath of the 
owner of the saloon, who insisted upon respectability of 
an advanced type. ‘‘ What do dey wanna raise such a 
smoke about it fer? ” demanded he of himself, disgusted 
with the attitude of the family. He saw no necessity that 
people should lose their equilibrium merely because their 
sister or their daughter had stayed away from home. 
Searching about in his mind for possible reasons for 
their conduct, he came upon the conclusion that Mag- 
gie’s motives were correct, but that the two others wished 
to snare him. He felt pursued. 

The woman whom he had met in the hilarious hall 
showed a disposition to ridicule him. “ A little pale thing 
with no spirit,” she said. ** Did you note the expression 
of her eyes? There was something in them about pump- 
kin pie and virtue. That is a peculiar way the left cor- 
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ner of her mouth has of twitching, isn’t it? Dear, dear, 
Pete, what are you coming to? ” 

Pete asserted at once that he never was very much in- 
terested in the girl. The woman interrupted him, laugh- 
ing. “ Oh, it’s not of the slightest consequence to me, 
my dear young man. You needn’t draw maps for my 
benefit. Why should I be concerned about it?” But 
Pete continued with his explanations. If he was laughed 
at for his tastes in women, he felt obliged to say that 
they were only temporary or indifferent ones. 

The morning after Maggie had departed from home 
Pete stood behind the bar. He was immaculate in white 
jacket and apron, and his hair was plastered over his 
brow with infinite correctness. No customers were in the 
place. Pete was twisting his napkined fist slowly in a 
beer-glass, softly whistling to himself, and occasionally 
holding the object of his attention between his eyes and 
a few weak beams of sunlight that found their way over 
the thick screens and into the shaded rooms. 

With lingering thoughts of the woman of brilliance 
and audacity, the bartender raised his head and stared 
through the varying cracks between the swaying bam- 
boo doors. Suddenly the whistling pucker faded from 
his lips. He saw Maggie walking slowly past. He gave 
a great start, fearing for the previously mentioned emi- 
nent respectability of the place. 

He threw a swift, nervous glance about him, all at 
once feeling guilty. No one was in the room. He went 
hastily over to the side door. Opening it and looking 
out, he perceived Maggie standing, as if undecided, at 
the corner. She was searching the place with her eyes. 
As she turned her face toward him, Pete beckoned to 
her hurriedly, intent upon returning with speed to a 
position behind the bar, and to the atmosphere of re- 
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spectability upon which the proprietor insisted. 

Maggie came to him, the anxious look disappearing 
from her face and a smile wreathing her lips. ‘* Oh, 
Pete — ” she began brightly. 

The bartender made a violent gesture of impatience. 
** Oh, say,” cried he vehemently. ‘* What d’ yeh wanna 
hang aroun’ here fer? Do yer wanna git me inteh 
trouble? ” he demanded with an air of injury. 

Astonishment swept over the girl’s features. “ Why, 
Pete! yehs tol’ me — ” 

Pete’s glance expressed profound irritation. His 
countenance reddened with the anger of a man whose 
respectability is being threatened. “ Say, yehs makes 
me tired! See? What d’ yeh wanna tag aroun’ atter 
me fer? Yeh’ll do me dirt wid d’ ol’ man an’ dey’ll be 
trouble! If he sees a woman roun’ here he’ll go crazy 
an’ I’ll lose me job! See? Ain’ yehs got no sense? Don’ 
be allus bodderin’ me. See? Yer brudder came in here 
an’ made trouble an’ d’ ol’ man hadda put up fer it! 
An’ now I’m done! See? I’m done.” 

The girl’s eyes stared into his face. “ Pete, don’ yeh 
remem — ” 

“Oh, go ahn!” interrupted Pete, anticipating. 

The girl seemed to have a struggle with herself. She 
was apparently bewildered and could not find speech. 
Finally she asked in a low voice, ‘* But where kin I go? ” 

The question exasperated Pete beyond the powers of 
endurance. It was a direct attempt to give him some 
responsibility in a matter that did not concern him. In 
his indignation he volunteered information. “ Oh, go 
to hell! ” cried he. He slammed the door furiously and 
returned, with an air of relief, to his respectability. 

Maggie went away. She wandered aimlessly for sev- 
eral blocks. She stopped once and asked aloud a ques- 
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tion of herself: “* Who? ” A man who was passing near 
her shoulder humorously took the questioning word 
as intended for him. “ Eh! What? Who? Nobody! I 
didn’t say anything,” he laughingly said, and continued 
his way. 

Soon the girl discovered that if she walked with such 
apparent aimlessness, some men looked at her with cal- 
culating eyes. She quickened her step, frightened. As 
a protection, she adopted a demeanour of intentness as 
if going somewhere. 

After a time she left rattling avenues and passed 
between rows of houses with sternness and stolidity 
stamped upon their features. She hung her head, for 
she felt their eyes grimly upon her. 

Suddenly she came upon a stout gentleman in a silk 
hat and a chaste black coat, whose decorous row of but- 
tons reached from his chin to his knees. The girl had 
heard of the grace of God and she decided to approach 
this man. His beaming, chubby face was a picture of 
benevolence and kind-heartedness. His eyes shone good 
will. 

But as the girl timidly accosted him he made a con- 
vulsive movement and saved his respectability by a vig- 
orous side-step. He did not risk it to save a soul. For 
how was he to know that there was a soul before him 
that needed saving? 


ov ehh, 


Upon a wet evening, several months later, two intermi- 
nable rows of cars, pulled by slipping horses, jangled 
along a prominent side street. A dozen cabs, with coat- 
enshrouded drivers, clattered to and fro. Electric 
lights, whirring softly, shed a blurred radiance. A 
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flower-dealer, his feet tapping impatiently, his nose and 
his wares glistening with raindrops, stood behind an ar- 
ray of roses and chrysanthemums. Two or three thea- 
tres emptied a crowd upon the stormswept sidewalks. 
Men pulled their hats over their eyebrows and raised 
their collars to their ears. Women shrugged impatient 
shoulders in their warm cloaks and stopped to arrange 
their skirts for a walk through the storm. People who 
had been constrained to comparative silence for two 
hours burst into a roar of conversation, their hearts still 
kindling from the glowings of the stage. 

The sidewalks became tossing seas of umbrellas. Men 
stepped forth to hail cabs or cars, raising their fingers 
in varied forms of polite request or imperative demand. 
An endless procession wended toward elevated stations. 
An atmosphere of pleasure and prosperity seemed to 
hang over the throng, born, perhaps, of good clothes 
and of two hours in a place of forgetfulness. 

In the mingled light and gloom of an adjacent park, 
a handful of wet wanderers, in attitudes of chronic de- 
jection, were scattered among the benches. 

A girl of the painted cohorts of the city went along 
the street. She threw changing glances at men who 
passed her, giving smiling invitations to those of rural 
or untaught pattern and usually seeming sedately un- 
conscious of the men with a metropolitan seal upon their 
faces. Crossing glittering avenues, she went into the 
throrig emerging from the places of forgetfulness. She 
hurried forward through the crowd as if intent upon 
reaching a distant home, bending forward in her hand- 
some cloak, daintily lifting her skirts, and picking for 
her well-shod feet the dryer spots upon the sidewalks. 

The restless doors of saloons, clashing to and fro, dis- 
closed animated rows of men before bars and hurrying 
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barkeepers. A concert-hall gave to the street faint 
sounds of swift, machine-like music, as if a group of 
phantom musicians were hastening. 

A tall young man, smoking a cigarette with a sub- 
lime air, strolled near the girl. He had on evening dress, 
a moustache, a chrysanthemum, and a look of ennuwi, all 
of which he kept carefully under his eye. Seeing the girl 
walk on as if such a young man as he was not in exist- 
ence, he looked back transfixed with interest. He stared 
glassily for a moment, but gave a slight convulsive start 
when he discerned that she was neither new, Parisian, 
nor theatrical. He wheeled about hastily and turned his 
stare into the air, like a sailor with a searchlight. 

A stout gentleman, with pompous and philanthropic 
whiskers, went stolidly by, the broad of his back sneer- 
ing at the girl. A belated man in business clothes, and 
in haste to catch a car, bounced against her shoulder. 
** Hi, there, Mary, I beg your pardon! Brace up, old 
girl.” He grasped her arm to steady her, and then was 
away running down the middle of the street. 

The girl walked on out of the realm of restaurants 
and saloons. She passed more glittering avenues and 
went into darker blocks than those where the crowd 
travelled. 

A young man in light overcoat and Derby hat re- 
ceived a glance shot keenly from the eyes of the girl. 
He stopped and looked at her, thrusting his hands into 
his pockets and making a mocking smile curl his lips. 
“ Come, now, old lady,” he said, ‘* you don’t mean to tell 
me that you sized me up for a farmer? ” 

A labouring man marched along with bundles under 
his arms. To her remarks he replied, “ It’s a fine evenin’, 
ain’t it? ” 

She smiled squarely into the face of a boy who was 
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hurrying by with his hands buried in his overcoat 
pockets, his blond locks bobbing on his youthful temples, 
and a cheery smile of unconcern upon his lips. He 
turned his head and smiled back at her, waving his 
hands. ‘ Not this eve — some other eve.” 

A drunken man, reeling in her pathway, began to 
roar at her. “I ain’ go’ no money!” he shouted, in a 
dismal voice. He lurched on up the street, wailing to 
himself: “I ain’ go’ no money. Ba’ luck. Ain’ go’ no 
more money.” 

The girl went into gloomy districts near the river, 
where the tall black factories shut in the street and only 
occasional broad beams of light fell across the sidewalks 
from saloons. In front of one of these places, whence 
came the sound of a violin vigorously scraped, the pat- 
ter of feet on boards, and the ring of loud laughter, 
there stood a man with blotched features. 

Farther on in the darkness she met a ragged being 
with shifting, bloodshot eyes and grimy hands. 

She went into the blackness of the final block. The 
shutters of the tall buildings were closed like grim lips. 
The structure seemed to have eyes that looked over 
them, beyond them, at other things. Afar off the lights 
of the avenues glittered as if from an impossible dis- 
tance. Street-car bells jingled with a sound of merri- 
ment. 

At the feet of the tall buildings appeared the deathly 
black hue of the river. Some hidden factory sent up a 
yellow glare, that lit for a moment the waters lapping 
oilily against timbers. The varied sounds of life, made 
joyous by distance and seeming unapproachableness, 
came faintly and died away to a silence. 
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XVIITL 


In a partitioned-off section of a saloon sat a man witha 
half-dozen women, gleefully laughing, hovering about 
him. The man had arrived at that stage of drunkenness 
where affection is felt for the universe. ‘* I’m good f’ler, 
girls,” he said, convincingly. “ I’m good f’ler. An’body 
trea’s me right, I allus trea’s zem right! See?” 

The women nodded their heads approvingly. ‘ To 
be sure,” they cried in hearty chorus. “‘ You’re the 
kind of a man we like, Pete. You’re outa sight! What 
yeh goin’ to buy this time, dear? ” 

“© An’t’ing yehs wants! ” said the man in an abandon- 
ment of good will. His countenance shone with the 
true spirit of benevolence. He was in the proper mood 
of missionaries. He would have fraternized with obscure 
Hottentots. And above all he was overwhelmed in ten- 
derness for his friends, who were all illustrious. ‘* An’t’- 
ing yehs wants!” repeated he, waving his hands with 
beneficent recklessness. “I’m good f’ler, girls, an’ if 
an’body trea’s me right I — Here,” called he through 
an open door to a waiter, “ bring girls drinks. What ’ill 
yehs have, girls? An’t’ing yehs want.” 

The waiter glanced in with the disgusted look of the 
man who serves intoxicants for the man who takes too 
much of them. He nodded his head shortly at the order 
from each individual, and went. 

“© W? re havin’ great time,” said the man. “ I like you 
girls! Yer right sort! See?” He spoke at length and 
with feeling concerning the excellences of his assembled 
friends. “ Don’ try pull man’s leg, but have a good 
time! Dass right! Dass way teh do! Now, if I s’ought 
yehs tryin’ work me fer drinks, wouldn’ buy notting! 
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But yer right sort! Yehs know how ter treat a filer, 
an’ I stays by yehs till spen’ las’ cent! Dass right! 
I’m good f’ler an’ I knows when an’body trea’s me 
right!” 

Between the times of the arrival and departure of 
the waiter, the man discoursed to the women on the ten- 
der regard he felt for all living things. He laid stress 
upon the purity of his motives in all dealings with men 
in the world, and spoke of the fervour of his friendship 
for those who were amiable. Tears welled slowly from 
his eyes. His voice quavered when he spoke to his com- 
panions. 

Once when the waiter was about to depart with an 
empty tray, the man drew a coin from his pocket and 
held it forth. ** Here,” said he, quite magnificently, 
“ here’s quar’.” 

The waiter kept his hands on his tray. ‘‘ I don’t want 
yer money,” he said. 

The other put forth the coin with tearful insistence. 
*“* Here’s quar’! ” cried he, “ take *t! Yer goo’ f’ler an’ 
I wan’ yehs take *t! ” 

** Come, come, now,” said the waiter, with the sullen 
air of a man who is forced into giving advice. ‘ Put 
yer mon in yer pocket! Yer loaded an’ yehs on’y makes 
a fool of yerself.” 

As the waiter passed out of the door the man turned 
pathetically to the women. ‘* He don’ know I’m goo’ 
fler,” cried he, dismally. 

‘** Never you mind, Pete, dear,” said the woman of 
brilliance and audacity, laying her hand with great 
affection upon his arm. “* Never you mind, old boy! 
We'll stay by you, dear!” 

“Dass ri’!” cried the man, his face lighting up at 
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the soothing tones of the woman’s voice. “ Dass ri’; 
I’m goo’ f’ler, an’ w’en any one trea’s me ri’, I trea’s 
zem ri’! Shee? ” 

“Sure!” cried the women. “‘ And we’re not goin’ 
back on you, old man.” 

The man turned appealing eyes to the woman. He 
felt that if he could be convicted of a contemptible ac- 
tion he would die. “Shay, Nell, I allus trea’s yehs 
shquare, didn’ I? I allus been goo’ f’ler wi’ yehs, ain’t 
I, Nell?” 

** Sure you have, Pete,” assented the woman. She de- 
livered an oration to her companions. ‘* Yessir, that’s 
a fact. Pete’s a square fellah, he is. He never goes back 
on a friend. He’s the right kind an’ we stay by him, 
don’t we, girls? ” 

“Sure!” they exclaimed. Looking lovingly at him 
they raised their glasses and drank his health. 

*“* Girlsh,” said the man, beseechingly, “ I allus trea’s 
yehs ri’, didn’ I? I’m goo’ f’ler, ain’ I, girlsh? ” 

“ Sure!” again they chorused. 

“ Well,” said he finally, “ le’s have nozzer drink, zen.” 

“ That’s right,” hailed a woman, “ that’s right. Yer 
no bloomin’ jay! Yer spends yer money like a man. 
Dat’s right.” 

The man pounded the table with his quivering fists. 
“ Yessir,” he cried, with deep earnestness, as if some one 
disputed him. “I’m goo’ f’ler, an’ w’en any one trea’s 
me ri’, I allus trea’s — le’s have nozzer drink.” He be- 
gan to beat the wood with his glass. “ Shay!” howled 
he, growing suddenly impatient. As the waiter did not 
then come, the man swelled with wrath. “ Shay!” 
howled he again. The waiter appeared at the door. 
‘“ Bringsh drinksh,” said the man. 
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The waiter disappeared with the orders. 

“ Zat f’ler fool! ” cried the man. “ He insul’ me! ?’m 
ge’man! Can’ stan’ be insul’! I’m goin’ lick im when 
comes ! ” 

“‘ No, no! ” cried the women, crowding about and try- 
ing to subdue him. ‘ He’s all right! He didn’t mean 
anything! Let it go! He’s a good fellah! ” 

“© Di’n’ he insul’ me? ” asked the man earnestly. 

“No,” said they. “Of course he didn’t! He’s all 
right!” 

“ Sure he didn’ insul’ me? ” demanded the man, with 
deep anxiety in his voice. 

“No, no! We know him! He’s a good fellah. He 
didn’t mean anything.” 

“‘ Well, zen,” said the man resolutely, “ I’m go’ ’pol’- 
gize |? 

When the waiter came, the man struggled to the 
middle of the floor. ‘* Girlsh shed you insul’ me! I shay 
—lie! I *pol’gize!” 

** All right,” said the waiter. 

The man sat down. He felt a sleepy but strong desire 
to straighten things out and have a perfect understand- 
ing with everybody. “ Nell, I allus trea’s yeh shquare, 
di’n’ I? Yeh likes me, don’ yehs, Nell? I’m goo’ f’ler? ” 

“Sure! ” said the woman. 

** Yeh knows I’m stuck on yehs, don’ yehs, Nell? ” 

“Sure! ” she repeated carelessly. 

Overwhelmed by a spasm of drunken adoration, he 
drew two or three bills from his pocket and, with the 
trembling fingers of an offering priest, laid them on 
the table before the woman. ‘* Yehs knows yehs kin have 
all I got, cause I’m stuck on yehs, Nell, I — I’m stuck 
on yehs, Nell — buy drinksh — we’re havin’ grea’ time 
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— w’en any one trea’s me ri’ — I — Nell — we're havin’ 
heluva — time.” 

Presently he went to sleep with his swollen face fallen 
forward on his chest. 

The women drank and laughed, not heeding the slum- 
bering man in the corner. Finally he lurched forward 
and fell groaning to the floor. 

The women screamed in disgust and drew back their 
skirts. “Come ahn!” cried one, starting up angrily, 
** let’s get out of here.” 

The woman of brilliance and audacity stayed behind, 
taking up the bills and stuffing them into a deep, irregu- 
larly shaped pocket. A guttural snore from the re- 
cumbent man caused her to turn and look down at him. 
She laughed. “ What a fool! ” she said, and went. 

The smoke from the lamps settled heavily down in the 
little compartment, obscuring the way out. The smell 
of oil, stifling in its intensity, pervaded the air. The 
wine from an overturned glass dripped softly down 
upon the blotches on the man’s neck. 


XIX 


In a room a woman sat at a table eating like a fat monk 
in a picture. 

A soiled, unshaven man pushed open the door and en- 
tered. ‘* Well,” said he, ‘* Mag’s dead.” 

“ What? ” said the woman, her mouth filled with 
bread. 

** Mag’s dead,” repeated the man. 

“Deh blazes she is!” said the woman. She continued 


her meal. 
When she finished her coffee she began to weep. “I 
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kin remember when her two feet was no bigger dan yer 
t’umb, and she weared worsted boots,” moaned she. 

“ Well, what a’ dat?” said the man. 

“TI kin remember when she weared worsted boots,” 
she cried. 

The neighbours began to gather in the hall, staring 
in at the weeping woman as if watching the contortions 
of a dying dog. A dozen women entered and lamented 
with her. Under their busy hands the room took on that 
appalling appearance of neatness and order with which 
death is greeted. 

Suddenly the door opened and a woman in a black 
gown rushed in with outstretched arms. “ Ah, poor 
Mary!” she cried, and tenderly embraced the moaning 
one. * Ah, what ter’ble affliction is dis! ”’ continued she. 
Her vocabulary was derived from mission churches. 
** Me poor Mary, how I feel fer yehs! Ah, what a ter’ble 
affliction is a disobed’ent chile.” Her good, motherly 
face was wet with tears. She trembled in eagerness to 
express her sympathy. 

The mourner sat with bowed head, rocking her body 
heavily to and fro, and crying out in a high, strained 
voice that sounded like a dirge on some forlorn pipe. 
“IT kin remember when she weared worsted boots, an’ 
her two feets was no bigger dan yer t?umb, an’ she 
weared worsted boots, Miss Smith,” she cried, raising 
her streaming eyes. 

** Ah, me poor Mary!” sobbed the woman in black. 
With low, coddling cries, she sank on her knees by the 
mourner’s chair, and put her arms about her. The 
other women began to groan in different keys. 

“Yer poor misguided chil’ is gone now, Mary, an’ 
let us hope it’s fer deh bes’. Yeh’ll fergive her now, 
Mary, won’t yehs, dear, all her disobed’ence? All her 
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tankless behaviour to her mudder an’ all her badness? 
She’s gone where her ter’ble sins will be judged.” 

The woman in black raised her face and paused. The 
inevitable sunlight came streaming in at the window 
and shed a ghastly cheerfulness upon the faded hues 
of theroom. Two or three of the spectators were sniffing, 
and one was weeping loudly. 

The mourner arose and staggered into the other room. 
In a moment she emerged with a pair of faded baby 
shoes held in the hollow of her hand. “ I kin remember 
when she used to wear dem!” cried she. The women 
burst anew into cries as if they had all been stabbed. 
The mourner turned to the soiled and unshaven man. 
** Jimmie, boy, go git yer sister! Go git yer sister an’ 
we'll put deh boots on her feets! ” 

** Dey won’t fit her now, yeh fool,” said the man. 

“Go git yer sister, Jimmie!” shrieked the woman, 
confronting him fiercely. 

The man swore sullenly. He went over to a corner 
and slowly began to put on his coat. He took his hat 
and went out, with a dragging, reluctant step. 

The woman in black came forward and again be- 
sought the mourner. “ Yeh’ll fergive her, Mary! Yeh’ll 
fergive yer bad, bad chil’! Her life was a curse an’ her 
days were black, an’ yeh’ll fergive yer bad girl? She’s 
gone where her sins will be judged.” 

“‘ She’s gone where her sins will be judged!” cried 
the other women, like a choir at a funeral. 

“ Deh Lord gives and deh Lord takes away,” said the 
woman in black, raising her eyes to the sunbeams. 

“Deh Lord gives and deh Lord takes away,” re- 
sponded the others. 

“ Yeh’ll fergive her, Mary?” pleaded the woman in 
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The mourner essayed to speak, but her voice gave 
way. She shook her great shoulders frantically, in an 
agony of grief. The tears seemed to scald her face. Fi- 
nally her voice came and arose in a scream of pain. 


“Oh, yes, I’ll fergive her! I’ll fergive her!” 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN MISERY 


It was late at night, and a fine rain was swirling softly 
down, causing the pavements to glisten with hue of steel 
and blue and yellow in the rays of the innumerable 
lights. A youth was trudging slowly, without enthu- 
siasm, with his hands buried deep in his trousers pockets, 
toward the downtown places where beds can be hired for 
coppers. He was clothed in an aged and tattered suit, 
and his derby was a marvel of dust-covered crown and 
torn rim. He was going forth to eat as the wanderer 
may eat, and sleep as the homeless sleep. By the time 
he had reached City Hall Park he was so completely 
plastered with yells of “bum” and “ hobo,” and with 
various unholy epithets that small boys had applied 
to him at intervals, that he was in a state of the most 
profound dejection. The sifting rain saturated the old 
velvet collar of his overcoat, and as the wet cloth pressed 
against his neck, he felt that there no longer could be 
pleasure in life. He looked about him searching for an 
outcast of highest degree that they two might share 
miseries, but the lights threw a quivering glare over 
rows and circles of deserted benches that glistened 
damply, showing patches of wet sod behind them. It 
seemed that their usual freights had fled on this night 
to better things. There were only squads of well-dressed 
Brooklyn people who swarmed toward the bridge. 
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The young man loitered about for a time and then 
went shuffling off down Park Row. In the sudden de- 
scent in style of the dress of the crowd he felt relief, and 
as if he were at last in his own country. He began to 
see tatters that matched his tatters. In Chatham Square 
there were aimless men strewn in front of saloons and 
lodging-houses, standing sadly, patiently, reminding 
one vaguely of the attitudes of chickens in a storm. He 
aligned himself with these men, and turned slowly to 
occupy himself with the flowing life of the great street. 

Through the mists of the cold and storming night, 
the cable cars went in silent procession, great affairs 
shining with red and brass, moving with formidable 
power, calm and irresistible, dangerful and gloomy, 
breaking silence only by the loud fierce cry of the gong. 
Two rivers of people swarmed along the sidewalks, spat- 
tered with black mud which made each shoe leave a scar- 
like impression. Overhead, elevated trains with a shrill 
grinding of the wheels stopped at the station, which 
upon its leg-like pillars seemed to resemble some mon- 
strous kind of crab squatting over the street. The quick 
fat puffings of the engines could be heard. Down an 
alley there were sombre curtains of purple and black, 
on which street lamps dully glittered like embroidered 
flowers. 

A saloon stood with a voracious air on a corner. A 
sign leaning against the front of the doorpost an- 
nounced ‘“‘ Free hot soup to-night!” The swing doors, 
snapping to and fro like ravenous lips, made gratified 
smacks as the saloon gorged itself with plump men, eat- 
ing with astounding and endless appetite, smiling in 
some indescribable manner as the men came from all 
directions like sacrifices to a heathenish superstition. 

Caught by the delectable sign, the young man allowed 
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himself to be swallowed. A bartender placed a schooner 
of dark and portentous beer on the bar. Its monumental 
form upreared until the froth atop was above the crown 
of the young man’s brown derby. 

“* Soup over there, gents,” said the bartender affably. 
A little yellow man in rags and the youth grasped their 
schooners and went with speed toward a lunch-counter, 
where a man with oily but imposing whiskers ladled 
genially from a kettle until he had furnished his two 
mendicants with a soup that was steaming hot, and in 
which there were little floating suggestions of chicken. 
The young man, sipping his broth, felt the cordiality 
expressed by the warmth of the mixture, and he beamed 
at the man with oily but imposing whiskers, who was 
presiding like a priest behind an altar. “ Have some 
more, gents? ” he inquired of the two sorry figures be- 
fore him. The little yellow man accepted with a swift 
gesture, but the youth shook his head and went out, 
following a man whose wondrous seediness promised that 
he would have a knowledge of cheap lodging-houses. 

On the sidewalk he accosted the seedy man. “ Say, 
do you know a cheap place to sleep? ” 

The other hesitated for a time, gazing sideways. Fi- 
nally he nodded in the direction of the street. “ I sleep 
up there,” he said, “ when I’ve got the price.” 

“How much? ” 

“Ten cents.” 

The young man shook his head dolefully. ‘* That’s 
too rich for me.” 

At that moment there approached the two a reeling 
man in strange garments. His head was a fuddle of 
bushy hair and whiskers, from which his eyes peered 
with a guilty slant. In a close scrutiny it was possible 
to distinguish the cruel lines of a mouth which looked 
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as if its lips had just closed with satisfaction over some 
tender and piteous morsel. He appeared like an assassin 
steeped in crimes performed awkwardly. 

But at this time his voice was tuned to the coaxing 
key of an affectionate puppy. He looked at the men 
with wheedling eyes, and began to sing a little melody 
for charity. “ Say, gents, can’t yeh give a poor feller 
a couple of cents t’ git a bed? I got five, an’ I gits 
anudder two I gits me a bed. Now, on th’ square, gents, 
can’t yeh jest gimme two cents t’ git a bed? Now, yeh 
know how a respecterble gentlem’n feels when he’s down 
on his luck, an’ I — ” 

The seedy man, staring with imperturbable counte- 
nance at a train which clattered overhead, interrupted 
in an expressionless voice: “ Ah, go t’ hell!” 

But the youth spoke to the prayerful assassin in tones 
of astonishment and inquiry. “ Say, you must be crazy! 
Why don’t yeh strike somebody that looks as if they 
had money? ” 

The assassin, tottering about on his uncertain legs, 
and at intervals brushing imaginary obstacles from be- 
fore his nose, entered into a long explanation of the 
psychology of the situation. It was so profound that it 
was unintelligible. 

When he had exhausted the subject, the young man 
said to him: “ Let’s see th’ five cents.” 

The assassin wore an expression of drunken woe at 
this sentence, filled with suspicion of him. With a 
deeply pained air he began to fumble in his clothing, his 
red hands trembling. Presently he announced in a voice 
of bitter grief, as if he had been betrayed: ‘ There’s 
on’y four.” 

“Four,” said the young man thoughtfully. “ Well, 
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look-a here, I’m a stranger here, an’ if ye’ll steer me to 
your cheap joint I’ll find the other three.” 

The assassin’s countenance became instantly radiant 
with joy. His whiskers quivered with the wealth of his 
alleged emotions. He seized the young man’s hand in a 
transport of delight and friendliness. 

“ B’ Gawd,” he cried, “if ye’ll do that, b’ Gawd, I’d 
say yeh was a damned good fellow, I would, an’ I'd re- 
member yeh all m’ life, I would, b’ Gawd, an’ if I ever 
got a chance I’d return the compliment ” — he spoke 
with drunken dignity — “ b’ Gawd, I’d treat yeh white, 
I would, an’ I’d allus remember yeh.” 

The young man drew back, looking at the assassin 
coldly. “ Oh, that’s all right,” he said. “ You show me 
th’ joint — that’s all you’ve got t’ do.” 

The assassin, gesticulating gratitude, led the young 
man along a dark street. Finally he stopped before a 
little dusty door. He raised his hand impressively. 
“ Look-a here,” he said, and there was a thrill of deep 
and ancient wisdom upon his face, “ I’ve brought yeh 
here, an’ that’s my part, ain’t it? If th’ place don’t suit 
yeh, yeh needn’t git mad at me, need yeh? There won’t 
be no bad feelin’, will there? ” 

“ No,” said the young man. 

The assassin waved his arm tragically, and led the 
march up the steep stairway. On the way the young 
man furnished the assassin with three pennies. At the 
top a man with benevolent spectacles looked at them 
through a hole in a board. He collected their money, 
wrote some names on a register, and speedily was lead- 
ing the two men along a gloom-shrouded corridor. 

Shortly after the beginning of this journey the young 
men felt his liver turn white, for from the dark and 
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secret places of the building there suddenly came to his 
nostrils strange and unspeakable odours, that assailed 
him like malignant diseases with wings. They seemed 
to be from human bodies closely packed in dens; the ex- 
halations from a hundred pairs of reeking lips; the 
fumes from a thousand bygone debauches; the expres- 
sion of a thousand present miseries. 

A man, naked save for a little snuff-coloured under- 
shirt, was parading sleepily along the corridor. He 
rubbed his eyes and, giving vent to a prodigious yawn, 
demanded to be told the time. 

** Half-past one.” 

The man yawned again. He opened a door, and for 
a moment his form was outlined against a black, opaque 
interior. To this door came the three men, and as it 
was again opened the unholy odours rushed out like 
fiends, so that the young man was obliged to struggle 
as against an overpowering wind. 

It was some time before the youth’s eyes were good in 
the intense gloom within, but the man with benevolent 
spectacles led him skilfully, pausing but a moment to 
deposit the limp assassin upon a cot. He took the youth 
to a cot that lay tranquilly by the window, and showing 
him a tall locker for clothes that stood near the head 
with the ominous air of a tombstone, left him. 

The youth sat on his cot and peered about him. 
There was a gas-jet in a distant part of the room, that 
burned a small flickering orange-hued flame. It caused 
vast masses of tumbled shadows in all parts of the place; 
save where, immediately about it, there was a little grey 
haze. As the young man’s eyes became used to the dark- 
ness, he could see upon the cots that thickly littered the 
floor the forms of men sprawled out, lying in death-like 
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silence, or heaving and snoring with tremendous effort, 
like stabbed fish. 

The youth locked his derby and his shoes in the 
mummy-case near him, and then lay down with an 
old and familiar coat around his shoulders. A blanket 
he handled gingerly, drawing it over part of the coat. 
The cot was covered with leather, and as cold as melting 
snow. The youth was obliged to shiver for some time 
on this affair, which was likea slab. Presently, however, 
his chill gave him peace, and during this period of lei- 
sure from it he turned his head to stare at his friend 
the assassin, whom he could dimly discern where he lay 
sprawled on a cot in the abandon of a man filled with 
drink. He was snoring with incredible vigour. His wet 
hair and beard dimly glistened, and his inflamed nose 
shone with subdued lustre like a red light in a fog. 

Within reach of the youth’s hand was one who lay 
with yellow breast and shoulders bare to the cold 
draughts. One arm hung over the side of the cot, and 
the fingers lay full length upon the wet cement floor of 
the room. Beneath the inky brows could be seen the 
eyes of the man, exposed by the partly opened lids. 'To 
the youth it seemed that he and this corpse-like being 
were exchanging a prolonged stare, and that the other 
threatened with his eyes. He drew back, watching his 
neighbour from the shadows of his blanket-edge. The 
man did not move once through the night, but lay in 
this stillness as of death like a body stretched out ex- 
pectant of the surgeon’s knife. 

And all through the room could be seen the tawny 
hues of naked flesh, limbs thrust into the darkness, pro- 
jecting beyond the cots; upreared knees, arms hanging 
long and thin over the cot-edges. For the most part they 
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were statuesque, carven, dead. With the curious lockers 
standing all about like tombstones, there was a strange 
effect of a graveyard where bodies were merely flung. 

Yet occasionally could be seen limbs wildly tossing in 
fantastic nightmare gestures, accompanied by guttural 
cries, grunts, oaths. And there was one fellow off in a 
gloomy corner, who in his dreams was oppressed by 
some frightful calamity, for of a sudden he began to ut- 
ter long wails that went almost like yells from a hound, 
echoing wailfully and weird through this chill place of 
tombstones where men lay like the dead. 

The sound, in its high piercing beginnings that 
dwindled to final melancholy moans, expressed a red 
and grim tragedy of the unfathomable possibilities of 
the man’s dreams. But to the youth these were not 
merely the shrieks of a vision-pierced man: they were an 
utterance of the meaning of the room and its occupants. 
It was to him the protest of the wretch who feels the 
touch of the imperturbable granite wheels, and who then 
cries with an impersonal eloquence, with a strength not 
from him, giving voice to the wail of a whole section, 
a class, a people. This, weaving into the young man’s 
brain, and mingling with his views of the vast and 
sombre shadows that, like mighty black fingers, curled 
around the naked bodies, made the young man so that 
he did not sleep, but lay carving the biographies for 
these men from his meagre experience. At times the 
fellow in the corner howled in a writhing agony of his 
imaginations. 

Finally a long lance-point of grey light shot through 
the dusty panes of the window. Without, the young 
man could see roofs drearily white in the dawning. The 
point of light yellowed and grew brighter, until the 
golden rays of the morning sun came in bravely and 
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strong. They touched with radiant colour the form 
of a small fat man who snored in stuttering fashion. 
His round and shiny bald head glowed suddenly with 
the valour of a decoration. He sat up, blinked at the 
sun, swore fretfully, and pulled his blanket over the 
ornamental splendours of his head. 

The youth contentedly watched this rout of the shad- 
ows before the bright spears of the sun, and presently 
he slumbered. When he awoke he heard the voice of the 
assassin raised in valiant curses. Putting up his head, 
he perceived his comrade seated on the side of the cot 
engaged in scratching his neck with long fingernails 
that rasped like files. 

“ Hully Jee, dis is a new breed. They’ve got can- 
openers on their feet.” He continued in a violent ti- 
rade. 

The young man hastily unlocked his closet and took 
out his shoes and hat. As he sat on the side of the cot 
lacing his shoes, he glanced about and saw that daylight 
had made the room comparatively commonplace and un- 
interesting. The men, whose faces seemed stolid, serene, 
or absent, were engaged in dressing, while a great 
crackle of bantering conversation arose. 

A few were parading in unconcerned nakedness. 
Here and there were men of brawn, whose skins shone 
clear and ruddy. They took splendid poses, standing 
massively like chiefs. When they had dressed in their 
ungainly garments there was an extraordinary change, 
They then showed bumps and deficiencies of all kinds. 

There were others who exhibited many deformities. 
Shoulders were slanting, humped, pulled this way and 
pulled that way. And notable among these latter men 
was the little fat man who had refused to allow his head 
to be glorified. His pudgy form, builded like a pear, 
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bustled to and fro, while he swore in fishwife fashion. 
It appeared that some article of his apparel had van- 
ished. 

The young man attired himself speedily, and went to 
his friend the assassin. At first the latter looked dazed 
at the sight of the youth. This face seemed to be appeal- 
ing to him through the cloud-wastes of his memory. He 
scratched his neck and reflected. At last he grinned, 
a broad smile gradually spreading until his countenance 
was a round illumination. “ Hello, Willie,” he cried 
cheerily. 

“ Hello,” said the young man. “ Are yeh ready t’ 
fly? 39 

“Sure.” The assassin tied his shoe carefully with 
some twine and came ambling. 

When he reached the street the young man experi- 
enced no sudden relief from unholy atmospheres. He 
had forgotten all about them, and had been breathing 
naturally, and with no sensation of discomfort or dis- 
tress. 

He was thinking of these things as he walked along 
the street, when he was suddenly startled by feeling the 
assassin’s hand, trembling with excitement, clutching 
his arm, and when the assassin spoke, his voice went into 
quavers from a supreme agitation. 

“Tl be hully, bloomin’ blowed if there wasn’t a fel- 
ler with a nightshirt on up there in that joint.” 

The youth was bewildered for a moment, but presently 
he turned to smile indulgently at the assassin’s humour. 
“Oh, you’re a damned liar,” he merely said. 

Whereupon the assassin began to gesture extrava- 
gantly and take oath by strange gods. He frantically 
placed himself at the mercy of remarkable fates if his 
tale were not true. “ Yes, he did! I cross m’ heart thou- 
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san’ times!” he protested, and at the moment his eyes 
were large with amazement, his mouth wrinkled in un- 
natural glee. “ Yessir! A nightshirt! A hully white 
nightshirt! ” 

You lie! ” 

* No, sir! I hope ter die b’fore I kin git anudder ball 
if there wasn’t a Jay wid a hully, bloomin’ white night- 
shirt! ” 

His face was filled with the infinite wonder of it. “ A 
hully white nightshirt,” he continually repeated. 

The young man saw the dark entrance to a basement 
restaurant. There was a sign which read “ No mystery 
about our hash!” and there were other age-stained and 
world-battered legends which told him that the place 
was within his means. He stopped before it and spoke 
to the assassin. “I guess I’ll git somethin’ t’ eat.” 

At this the assassin, for some reason, appeared to 
be quite embarrassed. He gazed at the seductive front 
of the eating-place for a moment. Then he started 
slowly up the street. “‘ Well, good-bye, Willie,” he said 
bravely. 

For an instant the youth studied the departing fig- 
ure. Then he called out, “ Hol’ on a minnet.” As they 
came together he spoke in a certain fierce way, as if he 
feared that the other would think him to be charitable. 
“ Took-a here, if yeh wanta git some breakfas’ I'll lend 
yeh three cents t’ do it with. But say, look-a here, you’ve 
gotta git out an’ hustle. I ain’t goin’ t support yeh, or 
’ll go broke b’fore night. I ain’t no millionaire.” 

“T take me oath, Willie,” said the assassin earnestly, 
“ th’ on’y thing I really needs is a ball. Me t’roat feels 
like a fryin’-pan. But as I can’t get a ball, why, th’ 
next bes’ thing is breakfast, an’ if yeh do that for me, 
b’ Gawd, I say yeh was th’ whitest lad I ever see.” 
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They spent a few moments in dexterous exchanges of 
phrases, in which they each protested that the other was, 
as the assassin had originally said, “a respecterble 
gentlem’n.” And they concluded with mutual assur- 
ances that they were the souls of intelligence and virtue. 
Then they went into the restaurant. 

There was a long counter, dimly lighted from hidden 
sources. 'T'wo or three men in soiled white aprons rushed 
here and there. 

The youth bought a bow] of coffee for two cents and a 
roll for one cent. The assassin purchased the same. The 
bowls were webbed with brown seams, and the tin spoons 
wore an air of having emerged from the first pyramid. 
Upon them were black moss-like encrustations of age, 
and they were bent and scarred from the attacks of long- 
forgotten teeth. But over their repast the wanderers 
waxed warm and mellow. The assassin grew affable as 
the hot mixture went soothingly down his parched 
throat, and the young man felt courage flow in his veins. 

Memories began to throng in on the assassin, and he 
brought forth long tales, intricate, incoherent, deliv- 
ered with a chattering swiftness as from an old woman. 
“— great job out ’n Orange. Boss keep yeh hustlin’, 
though, all time. I was there three days, and then I 
went an’ ask ’im t’ lend me a dollar. ‘ G-g-go ter the 
devil,’ he says, an’ I lose me job. 

“South no good. Damn niggers work for twenty-five 
an’ thirty cents a day. Run white man out. Good grub, 
though. Easy livin’. 

“ Yas ; useter work little in Toledo, raftin’ logs. Make 
two or three dollars er day in the spring. Lived high. 
Cold as ice, though, in the winter. 

“ I was raised in northern N’ York. O-o-oh, yeh jest 
oughto live there. No beer ner whisky, though, way 
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off in the woods. But all th’ good hot grub yeh can eat. 
B’ Gawd, I hung around there long as I could till th’ ol’ 
man fired me. ‘ Git t’ hell outa here, yeh wuthless skunk, 
git t’ hell outa here, an’ go die,’ he says. ‘ You’re a hell 
of a father,’ I says, ‘ you are,’ an’ I quit ’im.” 

As they were passing from the dim eating-place, they 
encountered an old man who was trying to steal forth 
with a tiny package of food, but a tall man with an in- 
domitable moustache stood dragon-fashion, barring the 
way of escape. They heard the old man raise a plain- 
tive protest. * Ah, you always want to know what I take 
out, and you never see that I usually bring a package in 
here from my place of business.” 

As the wanderers trudged slowly along Park Row, the 
assassin began to expand and grow blithe. “ B’ Gawd, 
we’ve been livin’ like kings,” he said, smacking apprecia- 
tive lips. 

* Look out, or we’ll have t’ pay fer it t’-night,” said 
the youth with gloomy warning. 

But the assassin refused to turn his gaze toward the 
future. He went with a limping step, into which he in- 
jected a suggestion of lamb-like gambols. His mouth 
was wreathed in a red grin. 

In City Hall Park the two wanderers sat down in 
the little circle of benches sanctified by traditions of 
their class. They huddled in their old garments, slum- 
brously conscious of the march of the hours which for 
them had no meaning. 

The people of the street hurrying hither and thither 
made a blend of black figures, changing, yet frieze-like. 
They walked in their good clothes as upon important 
missions, giving no gaze to the two wanderers seated 
upon the benches. They expressed to the young man his 
infinite distance from all that he valued. Social posi- 
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tion, comfort, the pleasures of living were unconquer- 
able kingdoms. He felt a sudden awe. 

And in the background a multitude of buildings, of 
pitiless hues and sternly high, were to him emblematic 
of a nation forcing its regal head into the clouds, throw- 
ing no downward glances; in the sublimity of its aspira- 
tions ignoring the wretches who may flounder at its feet. 
The roar of the city in his ear was to him the confusion 
of strange tongues, babbling heedlessly ; it was the clink 
of coin, the voice of the city’s hopes, which were to him 
no hopes. 

He confessed himself an outcast, and his eyes from 
under the lowered rim of his hat began to glance guiltily, 
wearing the criminal expression that comes with certain 
convictions. 
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A MYSTERY OF HEROISM 


Tue Dark uniforms of the men were so coated with dust 
from the incessant wrestling of the two armies that the 
regiment almost seemed a part of the clay bank which 
shielded them from the shells. On the top of the hill a 
battery was arguing in tremendous roars with some other 
guns, and to the eye of the infantry the artillerymen, the 
guns, the caissons, the horses, were distinctly outlined 
upon the blue sky. When a piece was fired, a red streak 
as round as a log flashed low in the heavens, like a mon- 
strous bolt of lightning. The men of the battery wore 
white duck trousers, which somehow emphasized their 
legs; and when they ran and crowded in little groups 
at the bidding of the shouting officers, it was more im- 
pressive than usual to the infantry. 

Fred Collins, of A Company, was saying: “ Thunder! 
I wisht I had a drink. Ain’t there any water round 
here?” Then somebody yelled: “There goes th’ bu- 
gler!” 

As the eyes of half the regiment swept in one machine- 
like movement, there was an instant’s picture of a horse 
in a great convulsive leap of a death-wound and a rider 
leaning back with a crooked arm and spread fingers be- 
fore his face. On the ground was the crimson terror of 
an exploding shell, with fibres of flame that seemed like 
lances. A glittering bugle swung clear of the rider’s 
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back as fell headlong the horse and the man. In the 
air was an odour as from a conflagration. 

Sometimes they of the infantry looked down at a fair 
little meadow which spread at their feet. Its long green 
grass was rippling gently in a breeze. Beyond it was 
the grey form of a house half torn to pieces by shells 
and by the busy axes of soldiers who had pursued fire- 
wood. The line of an old fence was now dimly marked 
by long weeds and by an occasional post. A shell had 
blown the well-house to fragments. Little lines of grey 
smoke ribboning upward from some embers indicated 
the place where had stood the barn. 

From beyond a curtain of green woods there came the 
sound of some stupendous scuffle, as if two animals of 
the size of islands were fighting. Ata distance there were 
occasional appearances of swift-moving men, horses, 
batteries, flags, and with the crashing of infantry volleys 
were heard, often, wild and frenzied cheers. In the midst 
of it all Smith and Ferguson, two privates of A Com- 
pany, were engaged in a heated discussion which in- 
volved the greatest questions of the national existence. 

The battery on the hill presently engaged in a fright- 
ful duel. The white legs of the gunners scampered this 
way and that way, and the officers redoubled their shouts. 
The guns, with their demeanours of stolidity and cour- 
age, were typical of something infinitely self-possessed 
in this clamour of death that swirled around the hill. 

One of a “ swing ” team was suddenly smitten quiver- 
ing to the ground, and his maddened brethren dragged 
his torn body in their struggle to escape from this tur- 
moil and danger. A young soldier astride one of the 
leaders swore and fumed in his saddle and furiously 
jerked at the bridle. An officer screamed out an order 
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so violently that his voice broke and ended the sentence 
in a falsetto shriek. 

The leading company of infantry regiment was some- 
what exposed, and the colonel ordered it moved more 
fully under the shelter of the hill. There was the clank 
- of steel against steel. 

A lieutenant of the battery rode down and passed 
them, holding his right arm carefully in his left hand. 
And it was as if this arm was not at all a part of him, 
but belonged to another man. His sober and reflective 
charger went slowly. The officer’s face was grimy and 
perspiring, and his uniform was tousled as if he had 
been in direct grapple with an enemy. He smiled grimly 
when the men stared at him. He turned his horse toward 
the meadow. 

Collins, of A Company, said: “ I wisht I had a drink. 
I bet there’s water in that there ol’ well yonder! ” 

** Yes ; but how you goin’ to git it? ” 

For the little meadow which intervened was now suf- 
fering a terrible onslaught of shells. Its green and 
beautiful calm had vanished utterly. Brown earth was 
being flung in monstrous handfuls. And there was a 
massacre of the young blades of grass. They were being 
torn, burned, obliterated. Some curious fortune of the 
battle had made this gentle little meadow the object 
of the red hate of the shells, and each one as it exploded 
seemed like an imprecation in the face of a maiden. 

The wounded officer who was riding across this ex- 
panse said to himself: “ Why, they couldn’t shoot any 
harder if the whole army was massed here!” 

A shell struck the grey ruins of the house, and as, 
after the roar, the shattered wall fell in fragments, there 
was a noise which resembled the flapping of shutters 
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during a wild gale of winter. Indeed, the infantry 
paused in the shelter of the bank appeared as men 
standing upon a shore contemplating a madness of the 
sea. The angel of calamity had under its glance the 
battery upon the hill. Fewer white-legged men laboured 
about the guns. A shell had smitten one of the pieces, 
and after the flare, the smoke, the dust, the wrath of this 
blow were gone, it was possible to see white legs stretched 
horizontally upon the ground. And at that interval to 
the rear where it is the business of battery horses to 
stand with their noses to the fight, awaiting the com- 
mand to drag their guns out of the destruction, or into 
it, or wheresoever these incomprehensible humans de- 
manded with whip and spur — in this line of passive and 
dumb spectators, whose fluttering hearts yet would not 
let them forget the iron laws of man’s control of them — 
in this rank of brute-soldiers there had been relentless 
and hideous carnage. From the ruck of bleeding and 
prostrate horses, the men of the infantry could see one 
animal raising its stricken body with its forelegs and 
turning its nose with mystic and profound eloquence 
toward the sky. 

Some comrades joked Collins about his thirst. 
“Well, if yeh want a drink so bad, why don’t yeh go 
erie | 

“ Well, I will in a minnet, if yeh don’t shut up! ” 

A leutenant of artillery floundered his horse straight 
down the hill with as little concern as if it were level 
ground. As he galloped past the colonel of the infantry, 
he threw up his hand in swift salute. “ We’ve got to get 
out of that,” he roared angrily. He was a black-bearded 
officer, and his eyes, which resembled beads, sparkled 
like those of an insane man. His jumping horse sped 
along the column of infantry. 
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The fat major, standing carelessly with his sword 
held horizontally behind him and with his legs far apart, 
looked after the receding horseman and laughed. “ He 
wants to get back with orders pretty quick, or there’ll 
be no batt’ry left,’”’ he observed. 

The wise young captain of the second company haz- 
arded to the leutenant-colonel that the enemy’s in- 
fantry would probably soon attack the hill, and the lieu- 
tenant-colonel snubbed him. 

A private in one of the rear companies looked out over 
the meadow, and then turned to a companion and said, 
“Look there, Jim!” It was the wounded officer from 
the battery, who some time before had started to ride 
across the meadow, supporting his right arm carefully 
with his left hand. This man had encountered a shell, 
apparently, at a time when no one perceived him, and 
he could now be seen lying face downward with a stir- 
ruped foot stretched across the body of his dead horse. 
A leg of the charger extended slantingly upward, pre- 
cisely as stiff as a stake. Around this motionless pair 
the shells still howled. 

There was a quarrel in A Company. Collins was shak- 
ing his fist in the faces of some laughing comrades. 
“Dern yeh! I ain’t afraid t go. If yeh say much, I 
will go!” 

“ Of course, yeh will! You’ll run through that there 
medder, won’t yeh? ” 

Collins said, in a terrible voice: ‘‘ You see now!” 

At this ominous threat his comrades broke into re- 
newed jeers. 

Collins gave them a dark scowl, and went to find his 
captain. The latter was conversing with the colonel of 
the regiment. 

“ Captain,” said Collins, saluting and standing at 
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attention — in those days all trousers bagged at the 
knees — “ Captain, I want t’ get permission to go git 
some water from that there well over yonder! ” 

The colonel and the captain swung about simul- 
taneously and stared across the meadow. The captain 
laughed. “‘ You must be pretty thirsty, Collins? ” 

SoaV eonsin, beams 

“* Well — ah,” said the captain. After a moment, he 
asked, ‘ Can’t you wait? ” 

“No, sirv? 

The colonel was watching Collins’s face. “ Look here, 
my lad,” he said, in a pious sort of voice — “ Look here, 
my lad” — Collins was not a lad — “ don’t you think 
that’s taking pretty big risks for a little drink of 
water? ” 

“JT dunno,” said Collins uncomfortably. Some of the 
resentment toward his companions, which perhaps had 
forced him into this affair, was beginning to fade. “I 
dunno w’ether ’tis.” 

The colonel and the captain contemplated him for 
a time. 

“Well,” said the captain finally. 

“ Well,” said the colonel, “if you want to go, why, 
%° 

Collins saluted. ‘‘ Much obliged t? yeh.” 

As he moved away the colonel called after him. “ Take 
some of the other boys’ canteens with you, an’ hurry 
back, now.” 

‘Yes, sir, I will.” 

The colonel and the captain looked at each other 
then, for it had suddenly occurred that they could not 
for the life of them tell whether Collins wanted to go 
or whether he did not. 

They turned to regard Collins, and as they perceived 
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him surrounded by gesticulating comrades, the colonel 
said: ** Well, by thunder! I guess he’s going.” 

Collins appeared as a man dreaming. In the midst 
of the questions, the advice, the warnings, all the excited 
talk of his company mates, he maintained a curious 
silence. 

They were very busy in preparing him for his ordeal. 
When they inspected him carefully, it was somewhat 
like the examination that grooms give a horse before a 
race; and they were amazed, staggered, by the whole 
affair. Their astonishment found vent in strange repe- 
titions. 

“ Are yeh sure a-goin’? ” they demanded again and 
again. 

“ Certainly I am,” cried Collins at last, furiously. 

He strode sullenly away from them. He was swing- 
ing five or six canteens by their cords. It seemed that 
his cap would not remain firmly on his head, and often 
he reached and pulled it down over his brow. 

There was a general movement in the compact col- 
umn. The long animal-like thing moved slightly. Its 
four hundred eyes were turned upon the figure of Col- 
lins. 

“ Well, sir, if that ain’t th’ derndest thing! I never 
thought Fred Collins had the blood in him for that kind 
of business.” 

“ What’s he goin’ to do, anyhow? ” 

“ He’s goin’ to that well there after water.” 

“We ain’t dyin’ of thirst, are we? That’s foolish- 
ness.” 

“ Well, somebody put him up to it, an’ he’s doin’ it.” 

“ Say, he must be a desperate cuss.” 

When Collins faced the meadow and walked away 
from the regiment, he was vaguely conscious that a 
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chasm, the deep valley of all prides, was suddenly be- 
tween him and his comrades. It was provisional, but the 
provision was that he return as a victor. He had blindly 
been led by quaint emotions, and laid himself under an 
obligation to walk squarely up to the face of death. 

But he was not sure that he wished to make a retrac- 
tion, even if he could do so without shame. As a mat- 
ter of truth, he was sure of very little. He was mainly 
surprised. 

It seemed to him supernaturally strange that he had 
allowed his mind to manceuvre his body into such a sit- 
uation. He understood that it might be called dramati- 
cally great. 

However, he had no full appreciation of anything, 
excepting that he was actually conscious of being dazed. 
He could feel his dulled mind groping after the form 
and colour of this incident. He wondered why he did 
not feel some keen agony of fear cutting his sense like 
a knife. He wondered at this, because human expres- 
sion had said loudly for centuries that men should feel 
afraid of certain things, and that all men who did not 
feel this fear were phenomena — heroes. 

He was, then, a hero. He suffered that disappoint- 
ment which we would all have if we discovered that we 
were ourselves capable of those deeds which we most ad- 
mire in history and legend. This, then, was a hero. 
After all, heroes were not much. 

No, it could not be true. He was not a hero. Heroes 
had no shames in their lives, and, as for him, he remem- 
bered borrowing fifteen dollars from a friend and prom- 
ising to pay it back the next day, and then avoiding 
that friend for ten months. When, at home, his mother 
had aroused him for the early labour of his life on the 
farm, it had often been his fashion to be irritable, child- 
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ish, diabolical; and his mother had died since he had 
come to the war. 

He saw that, in this matter of the well, the canteens, 
the shells, he was an intruder in the land of fine deeds. 

He was now about thirty paces from his comrades. 
The regiment had just turned its many faces toward 
him. 

From the forest of terrific noises there suddenly 
emerged a little uneven line of men. They fired fiercely 
and rapidly at distant foliage on which appeared little 
puffs of white smoke. The spatter of skirmish firing was 
added to the thunder of the guns on the hill. The little 
line of men ran forward. A colour-sergeant fell flat 
with his flag as if he had slipped on ice. There was 
hoarse cheering from this distant field. 

Collins suddenly felt that two demon fingers were 
pressed into his ears. He could see nothing but flying 
arrows, flaming red. He lurched from the shock of this 
explosion, but he made a mad rush for the house, which 
he viewed as a man submerged to the neck in a boiling 
surf might view the shore. In the air little pieces of 
shell howled, and the earthquake explosions drove him 
insane with the menace of their roar. As he ran the 
canteens knocked together with a rhythmical tinkling. 

As he neared the house, each detail of the scene became 
vivid to him. He was aware of some bricks of the van- 
ished chimney lying on the sod. There was a door 
which hung by one hinge. 

Rifle bullets called forth by the insistent skirmishers 
came from the far-off bank of foliage. They mingled 
with the shells and the pieces of shells until the air was 
torn in all directions by hootings, yells, howls. The sky 
was full of fiends who directed all their wild rage at his 
head. 
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When he came to the well, he flung himself face down- 
ward and peered into its darkness. There were furtive 
silver glintings some feet from the surface. He grabbed 
one of the canteens and, unfastening its cap, swung it 
down by the cord. The water flowed slowly in with an 
indolent gurgle. 

And now, as he lay with his face turned away, he was 
suddenly smitten with the terror. It came upon his 
heart like the grasp of claws. All the power faded from 
his muscles. For an instant he was no more than a dead 
man. 

The canteen filled with a maddening slowness, in 
the manner of all bottles. Presently he recovered his 
strength and addressed a screaming oath to it. He 
leaned over until it seemed as if he intended to try to 
push water into it with his hands. His eyes as he gazed 
down into the well shone like two pieces of metal, and 
in their expression was a great appeal and a great curse. 
The stupid water derided him. 

There was the blaring thunder of a shell. Crimson 
light shone through the swift-boiling smoke and made a 
pink reflection on part of the wall of the well. Collins 
jerked out his arm and canteen with the same motion 
that a man would use in withdrawing his head from a 
furnace. 

He scrambled erect and glared and hesitated. On the 
ground near him lay the old well bucket, with a length 
of rusty chain. He lowered it swiftly into the well. The 
bucket struck the water and then, turning lazily over, 
sank. When, with hand reaching tremblingly over 
hand, he hauled it out, it knocked often against the 
walls of the well and spilled some of its contents. 

In running with a filled bucket, a man can adopt but 
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one kind of gait. So, through this terrible field over 
which screamed practical angels of death, Collins ran 
in the manner of a farmer chased out of a dairy by a 
bull. 

His face went staring white with anticipation — an- 
ticipation of a blow that would whirl him around and 
down. He would fall as he had seen other men fall, the 
life knocked out of them so suddenly that their knees 
were no more quick to touch the ground than their 
heads. He saw the long blue line of the regiment, but 
his comrades were standing looking at him from the 
edge of an impossible star. He was aware of some deep 
wheel-ruts and hoofprints in the sod beneath his feet. 

The artillery officer who had fallen in this meadow had 
been making groans in the teeth of the tempest of sound. 
These futile cries, wrenched from him by his agony, were 
heard only by shells, bullets. When wild-eyed Collins 
came running, this officer raised himself. His face con- 
torted and blanched from pain, he was about to utter 
some great beseeching cry. But suddenly his face 
straightened, and he called: “* Say, young man, give me 
a drink of water, will you? ” 

Collins had no room amid his emotions for surprise. 
He was mad from the threats of destruction. 

“T can’t!” he screamed, and in his reply was a full 
description of his quaking apprehension. His cap was 
gone and his hair was riotous. His clothes made it ap- 
pear that he had been dragged over the ground by the 
heels. He ran on. 

The officer’s head sank down, and one elbow crooked. 
His foot in its brass-bound stirrup still stretched over 
the body of his horse, and the other leg was under the 
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But Collins turned. He came dashing back. His face 
had now turned grey, and in his eyes was all terror. 
** Here it is! here it is!” 

The officer was as a man gone in drink. His arm bent 
like a twig. His head drooped as if his neck were of 
willow. He was sinking to the ground, to lie face down- 
/ wardsat 

Collins grabbed him by the shoulder. ‘‘ Here it is. 
Here’s your drink. Turn over. Turn over, man, for 
God’s sake!” . 

With Collins hauling at his shoulder, the officer 
twisted his body and fell with his face turned toward that 
region where lived the unspeakable noises of the swirling 
missiles. There was the faintest shadow of a smile on 
his lips as he looked at Collins. He gave a sigh, a little 
primitive breath like that from a child. 

Collins tried to hold the bucket steadily, but his shak- 
ing hands caused the water to splash all over the face of 
the dying man. Then he jerked it away and ran on. 

The regiment gave him a welcoming roar. The 
grimed faces were wrinkled in laughter. 

His captain waved the bucket away. ‘Give it to 
the men! ” 

The two genial, skylarking young lieutenants were 
the first to gain possession of it. They played over it 
in their fashion. 

When one tried to drink, the other teasingly knocked 
his elbow. “ Don’t Billie! You’ll make me spill it,” said 
the one. The other laughed. 

Suddenly there was an oath, the thud of wood on 
the ground, and a swift murmur of astonishment among 
the ranks. The two lieutenants glared at each other. 
The bucket lay on the ground, empty. 
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THE LITTLE REGIMENT 


I 


Tue Foc made the clothes of the men of the column in 
the roadway seem of a luminous quality. It imparted 
to the heavy infantry overcoats a new colour, a kind of 
blue which was so pale that a regiment might have been 
merely a long, low shadow in the mist. However, a mut- 
tering, one part grumble, three parts joke, hovered in 
the air above the thick ranks, and blended in an under- 
toned roar, which was the voice of the column. 

The town on the southern shore of the little river 
loomed spectrally, a faint etching upon the grey cloud- 
masses which were shifting with oily languor. A long 
row of guns upon the northern bank had been pitiless 
in their hatred, but a little battered belfry could be 
dimly seen still pointing with invincible resolution 
toward the heavens. 

The enclouded air vibrated with noises made by hid- 
den colossal things. The infantry tramplings, the heavy 
rumbling of the artillery, made the earth speak of gi- 
gantic preparation. Guns on distant heights thundered 
from time to time with sudden, nervous roar, as if un- 
able to endure in silence a knowledge of hostile troops 
massing, other guns going to position. These sounds, 
near and remote, defined an immense battle-ground, 
described the tremendous width of the stage of the pro- 
spective drama. The voices of the guns, slightly casual, 
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unexcited in their challenges and warnings, could not 
destroy the unutterable eloquence of the word in the 
air, a meaning of impending struggle which made the 
breath halt at the lips. 

The column in the roadway was ankle-deep in mud. 
The men swore piously at the rain which drizzled upon 
them, compelling them to stand always very erect in 
fear of the drops that would sweep in under their 
coat collars. The fog was as cold as wet cloths. The 
men stuffed their hands deep into their pockets, and 
huddled their muskets in their arms. The machinery of 
orders had rooted these soldiers deeply into the mud, 
precisely as almighty nature roots mullein stalks. 

They listened and speculated when a tumult of fight- 
ing came from the dim town across the river. When the 
noise lulled for a time they resumed their descriptions 
of the mud and graphically exaggerated the number of 
hours they had been kept waiting. The general com- 
manding their division rode along the ranks, and they 
cheered admiringly, affectionately, crying out to him 
gleeful prophecies of the coming battle. Each man 
scanned him with a peculiarly keen personal interest, 
and afterward spoke of him with unquestioning devo- 
tion and confidence, narrating anecdotes which were 
mainly untrue. 

When the jokers lifted the shrill voices which invar- 
iably belonged to them, flinging witticisms at their 
comrades, a loud laugh would sweep from rank to rank, 
and soldiers who had not heard would lean forward and 
demand repetition. When were borne past them some 
wounded men with grey and blood-smeared faces, and 
eyes that rolled in that helpless beseeching for assist- 
ance from the sky which comes with supreme pain, the 
soldiers in the mud watched intently, and from time to 
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time asked of the bearers an account of the affair. Fre- 
quently they bragged of their corps, their division, their 
brigade, their regiment. Anon they referred to the mud 
and the cold drizzle. Upon this threshold of a wild scene 
of death they, in short, defied the proportion of events 
with that splendour of heedlessness which belongs only 
to veterans. 

** Like a lot of wooden soldiers,” swore Billie Demp- 
ster, moving his feet in the thick mass, and casting a 
vindictive glance indefinitely. ‘‘ Standing in the mud 
for a hundred years.” 

Oh, shut up!” murmured his brother Dan. The 
manner of his words implied that this fraternal voice 
near him was an indescribable bore. 

“Why should I shut up? ” demanded Billie. 

“* Because you’re a fool,” cried Dan, taking no time 
to debate it; “ the biggest fool in the regiment.” 

There was but one man between them, and he was 
habituated. These insults from brother to brother had 
swept across his chest, flown past his face, many times 
during two long campaigns. Upon this occasion he sim- 
ply grinned first at one, then at the other. 

The way of these brothers was not an unknown topic 
in regimental gossip. They had enlisted simultaneously, 
with each sneering loudly at the other for doing it. They 
left their little town, and went forward with the flag, 
exchanging protestations of undying suspicion. In the 
camp life they so openly despised each other that, when 
entertaining quarrels were lacking, their companions 
often contrived situations calculated to bring forth dis- 
play of this fraternal dislike. 

Both were large-limbed, strong young men, and often 
fought with friends in camp unless one was near to in- 
terfere with the other. This latter happened rather fre- 
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quently, because Dan, preposterously willing for any 
manner of combat, had a very great horror of seeing 
Billie in a fight; and Billie, almost odiously ready him- 
self, simply refused to see Dan stripped to his shirt and 
with his fists aloft. This sat queerly upon them, and 
made them the objects of plots. 

When Dan jumped through a ring of eager soldiers 
and dragged forth his raving brother by the arm, a 
thing often predicted would almost come to pass. When 
Bilhe performed the same office for Dan, the prediction 
would again miss fulfilment by an inch. But indeed 
they never fought together, although they were perpetu- 
ally upon the verge. 

They expressed longing for such conflict. As a mat- 
ter of truth, they had at one time made full arrange- 
ment for it, but even with the encouragement and inter- 
est of half of the regiment they somehow failed to 
achieve collision. 

If Dan became a victim of police duty, no jeering was 
so destructive to the feelings as Billie’s comment. If 
Bille got a call to appear at the headquarters, none 
would so genially prophesy his complete undoing as 
Dan. Small misfortunes to one were, in truth, invari- 
ably greeted with hilarity by the other, who seemed to 
see in them great reinforcement of his opinion. 

As soldiers, they expressed each for each a scorn in- 
tense and blasting. After a certain battle, Billie was 
promoted to corporal. When Dan was told of it, he 
seemed smitten dumb with astonishment and patriotic 
indignation. He stared in silence, while the dark blood 
rushed to Billie’s forehead, and he shifted his weight 
from foot to foot. Dan at last found his tongue, and 
said: “ Well, I’m durned!” If he had heard that an 
army mule had been appointed to the post of corps com- 
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mander, his tone could not have had more derision in it. 
Afterward, he adopted a fervid insubordination, an al- 
most religious reluctance to obey the new corporal’s or- 
ders, which came near to developing the desired strife. 

It is here finally to be recorded also that Dan, most 
ferociously profane in speech, very rarely swore in the 
presence of his brother ; and that Billie, whose oaths came 
from his lips with the grace of falling pebbles, was sel- 
dom known to express himself in this manner when near 
his brother Dan. 

At last the afternoon contained a suggestion of eve- 
ning. Metallic cries rang suddenly from end to end of 
the column. They inspired at once a quick, business-like 
adjustment. The long thing stirred in the mud. The 
men had hushed, and were looking across the river. A 
moment later the shadowy mass of pale blue figures was 
moving steadily toward the stream. There could be 
heard from the town a clash of swift fighting and cheer- 
ing. The noise of the shooting coming through the heavy 
air had its sharpness taken from it, and sounded in 
thuds. 

There was a halt upon the bank above the pontoons. 
When the column went winding down the incline, and 
streamed out upon the bridge, the fog had faded to a 
great degree, and in the clearer dusk the guns on a dis- 
tant ridge were enabled to perceive the crossing. The 
long whirling outcries of the shells came into the air 
above the men. An occasional solid shot struck the sur- 
face of the river, and dashed into view a sudden vertical 
jet. The distance was subtly illuminated by the light- 
ning from the deep-booming guns. One by one the bat- 
teries on the northern shore aroused, the innumerable 
guns bellowing in angry oration at the distant ridge. 
The rolling thunder crashed and reverberated as a wild 
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surf sounds on a still night, and to this music the column 
marched across the pontoons. 

The waters of the grim river curled away in a smile 
from the ends of the great boats, and slid swiftly be- 
neath the planking. The dark, riddled walls of the town 
upreared before the troops, and from a region hidden 
by these hammered and tumbled houses came incessantly 
the yells and firings of a prolonged and close skirmish. 

When Dan had called his brother a fool, his voice had 
been so decisive, so brightly assured, that many men had 
laughed, considering it to be great humour under the 
circumstances. The incident happened to rankle deep 
in Billie. It was not any strange thing that his brother 
had called him a fool. In fact, he often called him a fool 
with exactly the same amount of cheerful and prompt 
conviction, and before large audiences, too. Billie won- 
dered in his own mind why he took such profound offence 
in this case; but, at any rate, as he slid down the bank 
and on to the bridge with his regiment, he was searching 
his knowledge for something that would pierce Dan’s 
blithesome spirit. But he could contrive nothing at this 
time, and his impotency made the glance which he was 
once able to give his brother still more malignant. 

The guns far and near were roaring a fearful and 
grand introduction for this column which was marching 
upon the stage of death. Billie felt it, but only in a 
numb way. His heart was cased in that curious dis- 
sonant metal which covers a man’s emotions at such 
times. The terrible voices from the hills told him that 
in this wide conflict his life was an insignificant fact, and 
that his death would be an insignificant fact. They por- 
tended the whirlwind to which he would be as necessary 
as a butterfly’s waved wing. The solemnity, the sadness 
of it came near enough to make him wonder why he was 
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neither solemn nor sad. When his mind vaguely ad- 
justed events according to their importance to him, it 
appeared that the uppermost thing was the fact that 
upon the eve of battle, and before many comrades, his 
brother had called him a fool. 

Dan was in a particularly happy mood. “* Hurray! 
Look at ’em shoot,” he said, when the long witches’ croon 
of the shells came into the air. It enraged Billie when 
he felt the little thorn in him, and saw at the same time 
that his brother had completely forgotten it. 

The column went from the bridge into more mud. At 
this southern end ‘there was a chaos of hoarse directions 
and commands. Darkness was coming upon the earth, 
and regiments were being hurried up the slippery bank. 
As Billie floundered in the black mud, amid the swear- 
ing, sliding crowd, he suddenly resolved that, in the ab- 
sence of other means of hurting Dan, he would avoid 
looking at him, refrain from speaking to him, pay abso- 
lutely no heed to his existence ; and this, done skilfully, 
would, he imagined, soon reduce his brother to a poign- 
ant sensitiveness. 

At the top of the bank the column again halted and 
rearranged itself, as a man after a climb rearranges his 
clothing. Presently the great steel-backed brigade, an 
infinitely graceful thing in the rhythm and ease of its 
veteran movement, swung up a little narrow, slanting 
street. 

Evening had come so swiftly that the fighting on the 
remote borders of the town was indicated by thin flashes 
of flame. Some building was on fire, and its reflection 
upon the clouds was an oval of delicate pink. 
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All demeanour of rural serenity had been wrenched vio- 
lently from the little town by the guns and by the waves 
of men which had surged through it. The hand of war 
laid upon this village had in an instant changed it to a 
thing of remnants. It resembled the place of a monstrous 
shaking of the earth itself. The windows, now mere un- 
sightly holes, made the tumbled and blackened dwell- 
ings seem skeletons. Doors lay splintered to fragments. 
Chimneys had flung their bricks everywhere. The artil- 
lery fire had not neglected the rows of gentle shade-trees 
which had lined the streets. Branches and heavy trunks 
cluttered the mud in driftwood tangles, while a few 
shattered forms had contrived to remain dejectedly, 
mournfully upright. They expressed an innocence, a 
helplessness, which perforce created a pity for their 
happening into this cauldron of battle. Furthermore, 
there was under foot a vast collection of odd things 
reminiscent of the charge, the fight, the retreat. There 
were boxes and barrels filled with earth, behind which 
riflemen had lain snugly, and in these little trenches 
were the dead in blue with the dead in grey, the poses 
eloquent of the struggles for possession of the town, 
until the history of the whole conflict was written plainly 
in the streets. 

And yet the spirit of this little city, its quaint indi- 
viduality, poised in the air above the ruins, defying the 
guns, the sweeping volleys; holding in contempt those 
avaricious blazes which had attacked many dwellings. 
The hard earthen sidewalks proclaimed the games that 
had been played there during long lazy days, in the 
careful shadows of the trees. “ General Merchandise,” 
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in faint letters upon a long board, had to be read with 
a slanted glance, for the sign dangled by one end; but 
the porch of the old store was a palpable legend of wide- 
hatted men, smoking. 

This subtle essence, this soul of the life that had been, 
brushed like invisible wings the thoughts of the men in 
the swift columns that came up from the river. 

In the darkness a loud and endless humming arose 
from the great blue crowds bivouacked in the streets. 
From time to time a sharp spatter of firing from far 
picket lines entered this bass chorus. The smell from 
the smouldering ruins floated on the cold night breeze. 

Dan, seated ruefully upon the doorstep of a shot- 
pierced house, was proclaiming the campaign badly 
managed. Orders had been issued forbidding camp- 
fires. 

Suddenly he ceased his oration and, scanning the 
group of his comrades, said: ** Where’s Billie? Do you 
know? ” 

** Gone on picket.” 

“ Get out! Has he? ” said Dan. “* No business to go 
on picket. Why don’t some of them other corporals take 
their turn? ” 

A bearded private was smoking his pipe of confis- 
cated tobacco, seated comfortably upon a horse-hair 
trunk which he had dragged from the house. He ob- 
served: “ Was his turn.” 

“No such thing,” cried Dan. He and the man on the 
horse-hair trunk held discussion in which Dan stoutly 
maintained that if his brother had been sent on picket it 
was an injustice. He ceased his argument when another 
soldier, upon whose arms could faintly be seen the two 
stripes of a corporal, entered the circle. “ Humph,” 
said Dan, “ where you been?” 
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The corporal made no answer. Presently Dan said: 
** Billie, where you been?” 

His brother did not seem to hear these inquiries. He 
glanced at the house which towered above them, and re- 
marked casually to the man on the horse-hair trunk: 
* Funny, ain’tit? After the pelting this town got, you’d 
think there wouldn’t be one brick left on another.” 

“Oh,” said Dan, glowering at his brother’s back. 
* Getting mighty smart, ain’t you? ” 

The absence of camp-fires allowed the evening to make 
apparent its quality of faint silver light in which the 
blue clothes of the throng became black, and the faces 
became white expanses, void of expression. There was 
considerable excitement a short distance from the group 
around the doorstep. A soldier had chanced upon a 
hoop-skirt, and arrayed in it he was performing a dance 
amid the applause of his companions. Billie and a 
greater part of the men immediately poured over there 
to witness the exhibition. 

* What’s the matter with Billie? ” demanded Dan of 
the man upon the horse-hair trunk. 

** How do I know? ” rejoined the other in mild resent- 
ment. He arose and walked away. When he returned 
he said briefly, in a weather-wise tone, that it would rain 
during the night. 

Dan took a seat upon one end of the horse-hair trunk. 
He was facing the crowd around the dancer, which in 
its hilarity swung this way and that way. At times he 
imagined that he could recognize his brother’s face. 

He and the man on the other end of the trunk thought- 
fully talked of the army’s position. To their minds, 
infantry and artillery were in a most precarious jumble 
in the streets of the town; but they did not grow nerv- 
ous over it, for they were used to having the army ap- 
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pear in a precarious jumble to their minds. They had 
learned to accept such puzzling situations as a conse- 
quence of their position in the ranks, and were now usu- 
ally in possession of a simple but perfectly immovable 
faith that somebody understood the jumble. Even if 
they had been convinced that the army was a headless 
monster, they would merely have nodded with the vet- 
eran’s singular cynicism. It was none of their business 
as soldiers. Their duty was to grab sleep and food 
when occasion permitted, and cheerfully fight wherever 
their feet were planted until more orders came. This 
was a task sufficiently absorbing. 

They spoke of other corps, and, this talk being con- 
fidential, their voices dropped to tones of awe. “ The 
Ninth ” — “The First” — “The Fifth ” — “The 
Sixth ” — “ The Third” — the simple numerals 
rang with eloquence, each having a meaning which was to 
float through many years as no intangible arithmetical 
mist, but as pregnant with individuality as the names of 
cities. 

Of their own corps they spoke with a deep veneration, 
an idolatry, a supreme confidence which apparently 
would not blanch to see it match against everything. 

It was as if their respect for other corps was due partly 
to a wonder that organizations not blessed with their 
own famous numeral could take such an interest in war. 
They could prove that their division was the best in 
the corps, and that their brigade was the best in the 
division. And their regiment —it was plain that no 
fortune of life was equal to the chance which caused a 
man to be born, so to speak, into this command, the key- 
stone of the defending arch. 

At times Dan covered with insults the character of 
a vague, unnamed general to whose petulance and busy- 
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body spirit he ascribed the order which made hot cof- 
fee impossible. 

Dan said that victory was certain in the coming bat- 
tle. The other man seemed rather dubious. He re- 
marked upon the fortified line of hills, which had im- 
pressed him even from the other side of the river. 
“ Shucks,” said Dan. ‘“ Why, we —” He pictured a 
splendid overflowing of these hills by the sea of men in 
blue. During the period of this conversation Dan’s 
glance searched the merry throng about the dancer. 
Above the babble of voices in the street a far-away thun- 
der could sometimes be heard, evidently from the very 
edge of the horizon — the boom-boom of restless guns. 


Iil 


Ultimately the night deepened to the tone of black vel- 
vet. The outlines of the fireless camp were like the 
faint drawings upon ancient tapestry. The glint of a 
rifle, the shine of a button, might have been of threads 
of silver and gold sewn upon the fabric of the night. 
There was little presented to the vision, but to a sense 
more subtle there was discernible in the atmosphere 
something like a pulse; a mystic beating which would 
have told a stranger of the presence of a giant thing — 
the slumbering mass of regiments and batteries. 

With fires forbidden, the floor of a dry old kitchen 
was thought to be a good exchange for the cold earth of 
December, even if a shell had exploded in it and knocked 
it so out of shape that when a man lay curled in his blan- 
ket his last waking thought was likely to be of the wall 
that bellied out above him, as if strongly anxious to top- 
ple upon the score of soldiers. 
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Billie looked at the bricks ever about to descend in a 
shower upon his face, listened to the industrious pickets 
plying their rifles on the border of the town, imagined 
some measure of the din of the coming battle, thought 
of Dan and Dan’s chagrin, and, rolling over in his blan- 
ket, went to sleep with satisfaction. 

At an unknown hour he was aroused by the creaking 
of boards. Lifting himself upon his elbow, he saw a ser- 
geant prowling among the sleeping forms. The sergeant 
carried a candle in an old brass candlestick. He would 
have resembled some old farmer on an unusual midnight 
tour if it were not for the significance of his gleaming 
buttons and striped sleeves. 

Billie blinked stupidly at the light until his mind 
returned from the journeys of slumber. The sergeant 
stooped among the unconscious soldiers, holding the 
candle close, and peering into each face. 

** Hello, Haines,” said Billie. ‘* Relief? ” 

* Hello, Billie,” said the sergeant. “ Special duty.” 

* Dan got to go? ” 

** Jameson, Hunter, McCormack, D. Dempster. Yes. 
— Where is he?” 

** Over there by the winder,” said Billie, gesturing. 
“What is it for, Haines? ” 

* You don’t think I know, do you? ” demanded the 
sergeant. He began to pipe sharply but cheerily at men 
upon the floor. ** Come, Mac, get up here. Here’s a spe- 
cial for you. Wake up, Jameson. Come along, Dannie, 
me boy.” 

Each man at once took this call to duty as a personal 
affront. They pulled themselves out of their blankets, 
rubbed their eyes, and swore at whoever was respon- 
sible. “ Them’s orders,” cried the sergeant. “* Come! 
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Get out of here.” An undetailed head with dishevelled 
hair thrust out from a blanket, and a sleepy voice said: 
“ Shut up, Haines, and go home.” 

When the detail clanked out of the kitchen, all but 
one of the remaining men seemed to be again asleep. 
Billie, leaning on his elbow, was gazing into darkness. 
When the footsteps died to silence, he curled himself into 
his blanket. 

At the first cool lavender lights of daybreak he aroused 
again, and scanned his recumbent companions. Seeing 
a wakeful one he asked: ‘‘ Is Dan back yet? ” 

The man said: “* Hain’t seen im.” 

Billie put both hands behind his head, and scowled 
into the air. ‘‘Can’t see the use of these cussed details 
in the night-time,” he muttered in his most unreasonable 
tones. “ Darn nuisances. Why can’t they —?” He 
grumbled at length and graphically. 

When Dan entered with the squad, however, Billie 
was convincingly asleep. 


IV 


The regiment trotted in double time along the street, 
and the colonel seemed to quarrel over the right of way 
with many artillery officers. Batteries were waiting in 
the mud, and the men of them, exasperated by the bustle 
of this ambitious infantry, shook their fists from saddle 
and caisson, exchanging all manner of taunts and jests. 
The slanted guns continued to look reflectively at the 
ground. 

On the outskirts of the crumbled town a fringe of 
blue figures was firing into the fog. The regiment swung 
out into skirmish lines, and the fringe of blue figures 
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departed, turning their backs and going joyfully 
around the flank. 

The bullets began a low moan off toward a ridge which 
loomed faintly in the heavy mist. When the swift cre- 
scendo had reached its climax, the missiles zipped just 
overhead, as if piercing an invisible curtain. A battery 
on the hill was crashing with such tumult that it was as 
if the guns had quarrelled and had fallen pell-mell and 
snarling upon each other. The shells howled on their 
journey toward the town. From short-range distance 
there came a spatter of musketry, sweeping along an in- 
visible line and making faint sheets of orange light. 

Some in the new skirmish lines were beginning to fire 
at various shadows discerned in the vapour — forms of 
men suddenly revealed by some humour of the laggard 
masses of clouds. The crackle of musketry began to 
dominate the purring of the hostile bullets. Dan, in 
the front rank, held his rifle poised, and looked into 
the fog keenly, coldly, with the air of a sportsman. His 
nerves were so steady that it was as if they had been 
drawn from his body, leaving him merely a muscular 
machine; but his numb heart was somehow beating to 
the pealing march of the fight. 

The waving skirmish line went backward and forward, 
ran this way and that way. Men got lost in the fog, and 
men were found again. Once they got too close to the 
formidable ridge, and the thing burst out as if repulsing 
a general attack. Once another blue regiment was ap- 
prehended on the very edge of firing into them. Once 
a friendly battery began an elaborate and scientific 
process of extermination. Always as busy as brokers, 
the men slid here and there over the plain, fighting their 
foes, escaping from their friends, leaving a history of 
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many movements in the wet yellow turf, cursing the at- 
mosphere, blazing away every time they could identify 
the enemy. 

In one mystic changing of the fog, as if the fingers of 
spirits were drawing aside these draperies, a small group 
of the grey skirmishers, silent, statuesque, was suddenly 
disclosed to Dan and those about him. So vivid and 
near were they that there was something uncanny in 
the revelation. 

There might have been a second of mutual staring. 
Then each rifle in each group was at the shoulder. As 
Dan’s glance flashed along the barrel of his weapon, 
the figure of a man suddenly loomed as if the musket had 
been a telescope. The short black beard, the slouch hat, 
the pose of the man as he sighted to shoot, made a quick 
picture in Dan’s mind. The same moment, it would seem, 
he pulled his own trigger, and the man, smitten, lurched 
forward, while his exploding rifle made.a slanting crim- 
son streak in the air, and the slouch hat fell before the 
body. The billows of the fog, governed by singular im- 
pulses, rolled between. 

“You got that feller sure enough,” said a comrade to 
Dan. Dan looked at him absent-mindedly. 


Vv 


When the next morning calmly displayed another fog, 
the men of the regiment exchanged eloquent comments ; 
but they did not abuse it at length, because the streets 
of the town now contained enough galloping aides to 
make three troops of cavalry, and they knew that they 
had come to the verge of the great fight. 

Dan conversed with the man who had once possessed a 
horse-hair trunk; but they did not mention the line of 
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hills which had furnished them in more careless moments 
with an agreeable topic. They avoided it now as con- 
demned men do the subject of death, and yet the thought 
of it stayed in their eyes as they looked at each other 
and talked gravely of other things. 

The expectant regiment heaved a long sigh of relief 
when the sharp call “ Fall in,” repeated indefinitely, 
arose in the streets. It was inevitable that a bloody bat- 
tle was to be fought, and they wanted to get it off their 
minds. They were, however, doomed again to spend a 
long period planted firmly in the mud. They craned 
their necks, and wondered where some of the other regi- 
ments were going. 

At last the mists rolled carelessly away. Nature made 
at this time all provisions to enable foes to see each 
other, and immediately the roar of guns resounded from 
every hill. The endless cracking of the skirmishers 
swelled to rolling crashes of musketry. Shells screamed 
with panther-like noises at the houses. Dan looked at 
the man of the horse-hair trunk, and the man said: 
* Well, here she comes! ” 

The tenor voices of younger officers and the deep and 
hoarse voices of the older ones rang in the streets. These 
cries pricked like spurs. The masses of men vibrated 
from the suddenness with which they were plunged into 
the situation of troops about to fight. That the orders 
were long expected did not concern the emotion. 

Simultaneous movement was imparted to all these 
thick bodies of men and horses that lay in the town. 
Regiment after regiment swung rapidly into the streets 
that faced the sinister ridge. 

This exodus was theatrical. The little sober-hued vil- 
lage had been like the cloak which disguises the king of 
drama. It was now put aside, and an army, splendid 
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thing of steel and blue, stood forth in the sunlight. 
Even the soldiers in the heavy columns drew deep 
breaths at the sight, more majestic than they had 
dreamed. The heights of the enemy’s position were 
crowded with men who resembled people come to witness 
some mighty pageant. But as the column moved stead- 
ily to their positions, the guns, matter-of-fact warriors, 
doubled their number, and shells burst with red thrill- 
ing tumult on the crowded plain. One came into the 
ranks of the regiment, and after the smoke and the 
wrath of it had faded, leaving motionless figures, every 
one stormed according to the limits of his vocabulary, 
for veterans detest being killed when they are not busy. 
The regiment sometimes looked sidewise at its bri- 
gade companions, composed of men who had never been 
in battle; but no frozen blood could withstand the heat 
of the splendour of this army before the eyes on the 
plain, these lines so long that the flanks were little 
streaks, this mass of men of one intention. The recruits 
carried themselves heedlessly. At the rear was an idle 
battery, and three artillerymen in a foolish row on a 
caisson nudged each other and grinned at the recruits. 
“You'll catch it pretty soon,” they called out. They 
were impersonally gleeful, as if they themselves were not 
also likely to catch it pretty soon. But with this picture 
of an army in their hearts, the new men perhaps felt 
the devotion which the drops may feel for the wave ; they 
were of its power and glory ; they smiled jauntily at the 
foolish row of gunners, and told them to go to blazes. 
The column trotted across some little bridges, and 
spread quickly into lines of battle. Before them was a 
bit of plain, and in back of the plain was the ridge. 
There was no time left for consideration. The men 
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were staring at the plain, mightily wondering how it 
would feel to be out there, when a brigade in advance 
yelled and charged. The hill was all grey smoke and 
fire-points. 

That fierce elation in the terrors of war, catching a 
man’s heart and making it burn with such ardour that 
he becomes capable of dying, flashed in the faces of 
the men like coloured lights, and made them resemble 
leashed animals, eager, ferocious, daunting at nothing. 
The line was really in its first leap before the wild, 
hoarse crying of the orders. 

The greed for close quarters which is the emotion of a 
bayonet charge came then into the minds of the men 
and developed until it was a madness. The field, with 
its faded grass of a Southern winter, seemed to this fury 
miles in width. 

High, slow-moving masses of smoke, with an odour of 
burning cotton, engulfed the line until the men might 
have been swimmers. Before them the ridge, the shore 
of this grey sea, was outlined, crossed, and re-crossed by 
sheets of flame. The howl of the battle arose to the noise 
of innumerable wind demons. 

The line, galloping, scrambling, plunging like a herd 
of wounded horses, went over a field that was sown with 
corpses, the records of other charges. 

Directly in front of the black-faced, whooping Dan, 
carousing in this onward sweep like a new kind of fiend, 
a wounded man appeared, raising his shattered body, 
and staring at this rush of men down upon him. It 
seemed to occur to him that he was to be trampled; he 
made a desperate, piteous effort to escape; then finally 
huddled in a waiting heap. Dan and the soldier near 
him widened the interval between them without looking 
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down, without appearing to heed the wounded man. 
This little clump of blue seemed to reel past them as 
boulders reel past a train. 

Bursting through a smoke-wave, the scampering, un- 
formed bunches came upon the wreck of the brigade that 
had preceded them, a floundering mass stopped afar 
from the hill by the swirling volleys. 

It was as if a necromancer had suddenly shown them 
a picture of the fate which awaited them; but the line 
with muscular spasm hurled itself over this wreckage 
and onward, until men were stumbling amid the relics 
of other assaults, the point where the fire from the ridge 
consumed. 

The men, panting, perspiring, with crazed faces, 
tried to push against it; but it was as if they had come 
toa wall. The wave halted, shuddered in an agony from 
the quick struggle of its two desires, then toppled, and 
broke into a fragmentary thing which has no name. 

Veterans could now at last be distinguished from re- 
cruits. The new regiments were instantly gone, lost, 
scattered, as if they never had been. But the sweeping 
failure of the charge, the battle, could not make the vet- 
erans forget their business. With a last throe, the band 
of maniacs drew itself up and blazed a volley at the hill, 
insignificant to those iron entrenchments, but neverthe- 
less expressing that singular final despair which enables 
men coolly to defy the walls of a city of death. 

After this episode the men renamed their command. 
They called it the Little Regiment. 


VI 


“IT seen Dan shoot a feller yesterday. Yes sir. I’m sure 
it was him that done it. And maybe he thinks about 
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that feller now, and wonders if he tumbled down just 
about the same way. Them things come up in a man’s 
mind.” 

Bivouac fires upon the sidewalks, in the streets, in the 
yards, threw high their wavering reflections, which ex- 
amined, like slim red fingers, the dingy scarred walls 
and the piles of tumbled brick. The droning of voices 
again arose from great blue crowds. 

The odour of frying bacon, the fragrance from count- 
less little coffee-pails floated among the ruins. The 
rifles, stacked in the shadows, emitted flashes of steely 
light. Wherever a flag lay horizontally from one stack 
to another was the bed of an eagle which had led men 
into the mystic smoke. 

The men about a particular fire were engaged in hold- 
ing in check their jovial spirits. They moved whisper- 
ing around the blaze, although they looked at it with 
a certain fine contentment, like labourers after a day’s 
hard work. 

There was one who sat apart. They did not address 
him save in tones suddenly changed. They did not re- 
gard him directly, but always in little sidelong glances. 

At last a soldier from a distant fire came into this 
circle of light. He studied for a time the man who sat 
apart. Then he hesitatingly stepped closer, and said: 
** Got any news, Dan?” 

“No,” said Dan. 

The new-comer shifted his feet. He looked at the fire, 
at the sky, at the other men, at Dan. His face expressed 
a curious despair; his tongue was plainly in rebellion. 
Finally, however, he contrived to say: “* Well, there’s 
some chance yet, Dan. Lots of the wounded are still 
lying out there, you know. There’s some chance yet.” 

“ Yes,” said Dan. 
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The soldier shifted his feet again, and looked mis- 
erably into the air. After another struggle he said: 
“Well, there’s some chance yet, Dan.” He moved 
hastily away. 

One of the men of the squad, perhaps encouraged 
by this example, now approached the still figure. “* No 
news yet, hey? ” he said, after coughing behind his hand. 

** No,” ‘said Dan. 

“ Well,” said the man, “ I’ve been thinking of how he 
was fretting about you the night you went on special 
duty. You recollect? Well, sir, I was surprised. He 
couldn’t say enough about it. I swan, I don’t believe he 
slep’ a wink after you left, but just lay awake cussing 
special duty and worrying. I was surprised. But there 
he lay cussing. He —” 

Dan made a curious sound, as if a stone had wedged 
in his throat. He said: “‘ Shut up, will you? ” 

Afterward the men would not allow his moody con- 
templation of the fire to be interrupted. 

“* Oh, let him alone, can’t you? ” 

“* Come away from there, Casey! ” 

** Say, can’t you leave him be? ” 

They moved with reverence about the immovable 
figure, with its countenance of mask-like invulnerability. 


Vil 


After the red round eye of the sun had stared long at 
the little plain and its burden, darkness, a sable mercy, 
came heavily upon it, and the wan hands of the dead 
were no longer seen in strange frozen gestures. 

The heights in front of the plain shone with tiny 
camp-fires, and from the town in the rear, small shim- 
merings ascended from the blazes of the bivouac. The 
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plain was a black expanse upon which, from time to time, 
dots of light, lanterns, floated slowly here and there. 
These fields were long steeped in grim mystery. 

Suddenly, upon one dark spot, there was a resurrec- 
tion. A strange thing had been groaning there, pros- 
trate. Then it suddenly dragged itself to a sitting pos- 
ture, and became a man. 

The man stared stupidly for a moment at the lights 
on the hill, then turned and contemplated the faint col- 
ouring over the town. For some moments he remained 
thus, staring with dull eyes, his face unemotional, 
wooden. 

Finally he looked around him at the corpses dimly 
to be seen. No change flashed into his face upon viewing 
these men. They seemed to suggest merely that his in- 
formation concerning himself was not too complete. He 
ran his fingers over his arms and chest, bearing always 
the air of an idiot upon a bench at an almshouse door. 

Finding no wound in his arms nor in his chest, he 
raised his hand to his head, and the fingers came away 
with some dark liquid upon them. Holding these fingers 
close to his eyes, he scanned them in the same stupid 
fashion, while his body gently swayed. 

The soldier rolled his eyes again toward the town. 
When he arose, his clothing peeled from the frozen 
ground like wet paper. Hearing the sound of it, he 
seemed to see reason for deliberation. He paused and 
looked at the ground, then at his trousers, then at the 
ground. 

Finally he went slowly off toward the faint reflection, 
holding his hands palm outward before him, and walk- 
ing in the manner of a blind man. 
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Vill 


The immovable Dan again sat unaddressed in the midst 
of comrades who did not joke aloud. The dampness of 
the usual morning fog seemed to make the little camp- 
fires furious. 

Suddenly a cry arose in the streets, a shout of amaze- 
ment and delight. The men making breakfast at the 
fire looked up quickly. They broke forth in clamorous 
exclamation: “ Well! Of all things! Dan! Dan! Look 
who’s coming! Oh, Dan!” 

Dan the silent raised his eyes and saw a man, with a 
bandage of the size of a helmet about his head, receiving 
a furious demonstration from the company. He was 
shaking hands, and explaining, and haranguing to a 
high degree. 

Dan started. His face of bronze flushed to his 
temples. He seemed about to leap from the ground, but 
then suddenly he sank back, and resumed his impassive 
gazing. 

The men were in a flurry. They looked from one to 
the other. “ Dan! Look! See who’s coming!” some 
cried again. “ Dan! Look!” 

He scowled at last, and moved his shoulders sullenly. 
* Well, don’t I know it? ” 

But they could not be convinced that his eyes were 
in service. * Dan, why can’t you look? See who’s com- 
prayed ee 

He made a gesture then of irritation and rage. 
** Curse it! Don’t I know it? ” 

The man with a bandage of the size of a helmet moved 
forward, always shaking hands and explaining. At 
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times his glance wandered’ to Dan, who saw with his 
eyes riveted. 

After a series of shiftings, it occurred naturally that 
the man with the bandage was very near to the man who 
saw the flames. He paused, and there was a little silence. 
Finally he said: “ Hello, Dan.” 

** Hello, Billie.” 
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THREE MIRACULOUS SOLDIERS 


I 


THE Girt was in the front room on the second floor, peer- 
ing through the blinds. It was the “ best room.” There 
was a very new rag carpet on the floor. The edges of it 
had been dyed with alternate stripes of red and green. 
Upon the wooden mantel there were two little puffy 
figures in clay —a shepherd and a shepherdess, prob- 
ably. A triangle of pink and white wool hung carefully 
over the edge of this shelf. Upon the bureau there was 
nothing at all save a spread newspaper, with edges 
folded to make it into a mat. The quilts and sheets had 
been removed from the bed and were stacked upon a 
chair. The pillows and the great feather mattress were 
muffled and tumbled until they resembled great dump- 
lings. The picture of a man terribly leaden in com- 
plexion hung in an oval frame on one white wall and 
steadily confronted the bureau. 

From between the slats of the blinds she had a view 
of the road as it wended across the meadows to the woods, 
and again where it reappeared crossing the hill, half a 
mile away. It lay yellow and warm in the summer sun- 
shine. From the long grasses of the meadow came the 
rhythmic click of the insects. Occasional frogs in the 
hidden brook made a peculiar chug-chug sound, as if 
somebody throttled them. The leaves of the wood swung 
in gentle winds. Through the dark green branches of 
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the pines that grew in the front yard could be seen the 
mountains, far to the south-east, and inexpressibly blue. 

Mary’s eyes were fastened upon the little streak of 
road that appeared on the distant hill. Her face was 
flushed with excitement, and the hand which stretched 
in a strained pose on the sill trembled because of the 
nervous shaking of the wrist. The pines whisked their 
green needles with a soft hissing sound against the 
house. 

' At last the girl turned from the window and went to 
the head of the stairs. ‘* Well, I just know they’re com- 
ing, anyhow,” she cried argumentatively to the depths. 

A voice from below called to her angrily : “ They ain’t. 
We’ve never seen one yet. They never come into this 
neighbourhood. You just come down here and ’tend 
to your work insteader watching for soldiers.” 

* Well, ma, I just know they’re coming.” 

A voice retorted with the shrillness and mechanical 
violence of occasional housewives. The girl swished her 
skirts defiantly and returned to the window. 

Upon the yellow streak of road that lay across the 
hillside there now was a handful of black dots —horse- 
men. A cloud of dust floated away. The girl flew to 
the head of the stairs and whirled down into the kitchen. 

**'They’re coming! They’re coming!” 

It was as if she had cried “ Fire!” Her mother had 
been peeling potatoes while seated comfortably at the 
table. She sprang to her feet. ‘*‘ No—dit can’t be — 
how you know it’s them — where?” The stubby knife 
fell from her hand, and two or three curls of potato- 
skin dropped from her apron to the floor. 

The girl turned and dashed upstairs. Her mother 
followed, gasping for breath, and yet contriving to fill 
the air with question, reproach, and remonstrance. The 
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girl was already at the window, eagerly pointing. 
“There! There! See ’em! See ’em! ” 

Rushing to the window, the mother scanned for an in- 
stant the road on the hill. She crouched back with a 
groan. “ It’s them, sure as the world! It’s them! ” She 
waved her hands in despairing gestures. 

The black dots vanished into the wood. The girl at 
the window was quivering, and her eyes were shining 
like water when the sun flashes. “* Hush! They’re in the 
woods! They’ll be here directly.” She bent down and 
intently watched the green archway whence the road 
emerged. ‘* Hush! I hear ’em coming,” she swiftly whis- 
pered to her mother, for the elder woman had dropped 
dolefully upon the mattress and was sobbing. And, in- 
deed, the girl could hear the quick, dull trample of 
horses. She stepped aside with sudden apprehension, 
but she bent her head forward in order to still scan the 
road. Y 

“ Here they are!” 

There was something very threatrical in the sudden 
appearance of these men to the eyes of the girl. It was 
as if a scene had been shifted. The forest suddenly dis- 
closed them — a dozen brown-faced troopers in blue — 
galloping. 

“Oh, look! ” breathed the girl. Her mouth was puck- 
ered into an expression of strange fascination, as if she 
had expected to see the troopers change into demons 
and gloat at her. She was at last looking upon those 
curious beings who rode down from the North —those 
men of legend and colossal tale — they who were pos- 
sessed of such marvellous hallucinations. 

The little troop rode in silence. At its head was a 
youthful fellow with some dim yellow stripes upon his 
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arm. In his right hand he held his carbine, slanting 
upward, with the stock resting upon his knee. He was 
absorbed in a scrutiny of the country before him. 

At the heels of the sergeant the rest of the squad rode 
in thin column, with creak of leather and tinkle of steel 
and tin. The girl scanned the faces of the horsemen, 
seeming astonished vaguely to find them of the type she 
know. 

The lad at the head of the troop comprehended the 
house and its environments in two glances. He did not 
check the long, swinging stride of his horse. The troop- 
ers glanced for a moment like casual tourists, and then 
returned to their study of the region in front. The 
heavy thudding of the hoofs became a small noise. The 
dust, hanging in sheets, slowly sank. 

The sobs of the woman on the bed took form in words 
which, while strong in their note of calamity, yet ex- 
pressed a querulous mental reaching for some near thing 
to blame. ** And it’ll be lucky fer us if we ain’t both 
butchered in our sleep — plundering and running off 
horses — old Santo’s gone — you see if he ain’t — plun- 
dering —” 

* But, ma,” said the girl, perplexed and terrified in 
the same moment, “ they’ve gone.” 

** Oh, but they’ll come back! ” cried the mother, with- 
out pausing her wail. “ They’ll come back — trust them 
for that — running off horses. O John, John! why did 
you, why did you?” She suddenly lifted herself and 
sat rigid, staring at her daughter. “* Mary,” she said in 
a tragic whisper, “the kitchen door isn’t locked!” 
Already she was bended forward to listen, her mouth 
agape, her eyes fixed upon her daughter. 

“ Mother,” faltered the girl. 
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Her mother again whispered, ‘* The kitchen door isn’t 
locked.” 

Motionless and mute, they stared into each other’s 
eyes. 

At last the girl quavered, “‘ We better — we better go 
and lock it.” The mother nodded. Hanging arm in arm, 
they stole across the floor toward the head of the stairs. 
A board of the floor creaked. They halted and ex- 
changed a look of dumb agony. 

At last they reached the head of the stairs. From the 
kitchen came the bass humming of the kettle and fre- 
quent sputterings and cracklings from the fire. These 
sounds were sinister. The mother and the girl stood in- 
capable of movement. ‘ There’s somebody down there! ” 
whispered the elder woman. 

Finally, the girl made a gesture of resolution. She 
twisted her arm from her mother’s hands and went two 
steps downward. She addressed the kitchen: ‘ Who’s 
there? ” Her tone was intended to be dauntless. It rang 
so dramatically in the silence that a sudden new panic 
seized them, as if the suspected presence in the kitchen 
had cried out to them. But the girl ventured again: “ Is 
there anybody there?” No reply was made save by the 
kettle and the fire. 

With a stealthy tread the girl continued her journey. 
As she neared the last step the fire crackled explosively, 
and the girl screamed. But the mystic presence had not 
swept around the corner to grab her, so she dropped to 
a seat on the step and laughed. ‘“ It was — was only the 
— the fire,” she said, stammering hysterically. 

Then she arose with sudden fortitude and cried: 
“Why, there isn’t anybody there! I know there isn’t.” 
She marched down into the kitchen. In her face was 
dread, as if she half expected to confront something, 
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but the room was empty. She cried joyously : “ There’s 
nobody here! Come on down, ma.” She ran to the 
kitchen door and locked it. 

The mother came down to the kitchen. “Oh, dear, 
what a fright I’ve had! It’s given me the sick headache. 
I know it has.” 

* Oh, ma,” said the girl. 

“T know it has —I know it. Oh, if your father was 
only here! He’d settle those Yankees mighty quick — 
he’d settle °em! Two poor helpless women — ” 

“Why, ma, what makes you act so? The Yankees 
haven’t —” 

“Oh, theyll be back — they’ll be back. Two poor 
helpless women! Your father and your uncle Asa and 
Bill off gallivanting around and fighting when they 
ought to be protecting their home! That’s the kind of 
men they are. Didn’t I say to your father just before 
he left — ?” 

** Ma,” said the girl, coming suddenly from the win- 
dow, “ the barn door is open. I wonder if they took old 
Santo.” 

“Oh, of course they have —of course— Mary, I 
don’t see what we are going to do —I don’t see what 
we are going to do.” 

The girl said, “ Ma, I’m going to see if they took old 
Santo.” 

“ Mary,” cried the mother, “ don’t you dare!” 

*¢ But think of poor old Sant, ma.” 

““ Never you mind old Santo. We’re lucky to be safe 
ourselves, I tell you. Never mind old Santo. Don’t you 
dare to go out there, Mary — Mary!” 

The girl had unlocked the door and stepped out upon 
the porch. The mother cried in despair, “‘ Mary!” 

“‘ Why, there isn’t anybody out here,” the girl called 
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in response. She stood for a moment with a curious 
smile upon her face, as of gleeful satisfaction at her 
daring. 

The breeze was waving the boughs of the apple trees. 
A rooster with an air importantly courteous was con- 
ducting three hens upon a foraging tour. On the hill- 
side at the rear of the grey old barn the red leaves of a 
creeper flamed amid the summer foliage. High in the 
sky clouds rolled toward the north. The girl swung im- 
pulsively from the little stoop and ran toward the 
barn. 

The great door was open, and the carved peg which 
usually performed the office of a catch lay on the ground. 
The girl could not see into the barn because of the heavy 
shadows. She paused in a listening attitude and heard 
a horse munching placidly. She gave a cry of delight 
and sprang across the threshold. Then she suddenly 
shrank back and gasped. She had confronted three men 
in grey seated upon the floor with their legs stretched 
out and their backs against Santo’s manger. Their dust- 
covered countenances were expanded in grins. 


II 


As Mary sprang backward and screamed, one of the 
calm men in grey, still grinning, announced, “ I knowed 
you’d holler.” Sitting there comfortably, the three sur- 
veyed her with amusement. 

Mary caught her breath, throwing her hand up to her 
throat. “ Oh! ” she said, “ you — you frightened me! ” 

“We're sorry, lady, but couldn’t help it no way,” 
cheerfully responded another. “I knowed you'd holler 
when I seen you coming yere, but I raikoned we couldn’t 
help it no way. We hain’t a-troubling this yere barn, 
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I don’t guess. We been doing some mighty tall sleeping 
yere. We done woke when them Yanks loped past.” 

“Where did you come from? Did — did you escape 
from the—the Yankees?” The girl still stammered 
and trembled. 

The three soldiers laughed. “ No, m’m. No, m’m. 
They never cotch us. We was in a muss down the road 
yere about two mile. And Bill yere, they gi’n it to him 
in the arm, kehplunk. And they pasted me thar, too. 
Curious. And Sim yere, he didn’t get nothing, but they 
chased us all quite a little piece, and we done lose track 
of our boys.” 

“Was it —was it those who passed here just now? 
Did they chase you? ” 

The men in grey laughed again. “ What — them? 
No, indeedee! There was a mighty big swarm of Yanks 
and a mighty big swarm of our boys, too. What — that 
little passel? No, m’m.” 

She became calm enough to scan them more atten- 
tively. They were much begrimed and very dusty. 
Their grey clothes were tattered. Splashed mud had 
dried upon them in reddish spots. It appeared, too, that 
the men had not shaved in many days. In the hats there 
was a singular diversity. One soldier wore the little blue 
cap of the Northern infantry, with corps emblem and 
regimental number; one wore a great slouch hat with a 
wide hole in the crown; and the other wore no hat at all. 
The left sleeve of one man and the right sleeve of another 
had been slit, and the arms were neatly bandaged with 
clean cloths. ‘These hain’t no more than two little 
cuts,” explained one. ** We stopped up yere to Mis’ 
Leavitt’s — she said her name was — and she bind them 
for us. Bill yere, he had the thirst come on him. And 
the fever too. We —” 
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“Did you ever see my father in the army? ” asked 
Mary. “ John Hinckson — his name is.” 

The three soldiers grinned again, but they replied 
kindly: “ No, m’m. No, m’m, we hain’t never. What 
is he — in the cavalry? ” 

“No,” said the girl. “ He and my uncle Asa and my 
cousin — his name is Bill Parker — they are all with 
Longstreet — they call him.” 

“Oh,” said the soldiers. ‘‘ Longstreet? Oh, they’re 
a good smart ways from yere. "Way off up nawtheast. 
There hain’t nothing but cavalry down yere. They’re 
in the infantry, probably.” 

** We haven’t heard anything from them for days and 
days,” said Mary. 

** Oh, they’re all right in the infantry,” said one man, 
to be consoling. “ The infantry don’t do much fighting. 
They go bellering out in a big swarm and only a few of 
’em get hurt. But if they was in the cavalry — the cav- 
alry —” 

Mary interrupted him without intention. “ Are you 
hungry?” she asked. 

The soldiers looked at each other, struck by some 
sudden and singular shame. They hung their heads. 
** No, m’m,” replied one at last. 

Santo, in his stall, was tranquilly chewing and chew- 
ing. Sometimes he looked benevolently over at them. 
He was an old horse, and there was something about his 
eyes and his forelock which created the impression that 
he wore spectacles. Mary went and patted his nose. 
“Well, if you are hungry, I can get you something,” 
she told the men. ‘* Or you might come to the house.” 

** We wouldn’t dast go to the house,” said one. ‘That 
passel of Yanks was only a scouting crowd, most like. 
Just an advance. More coming, likely.” 
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“Well, I can bring you something,” cried the girl 
eagerly. “Won’t you let me bring you something? ” 

“Well,” said a soldier with embarrassment, “ we 
hain’t had much. If you could bring us a little snack- 
like — just a snack — we’d — ” 

Without waiting for him to cease, the girl turned 
toward the door. But before she had reached it she 
stopped abruptly. “Listen!” she whispered. Her form 
was bent forward, her head turned and lowered, her 
hand extended toward the men in a command for silence. 

They could faintly hear the thudding of many hoofs, 
the clank of arms, and frequent calling voices. 

* By cracky, it’s the Yanks!” The soldiers scram- 
bled to their feet and came toward the door. “ I knowed 
that first crowd was only an advance.” 

The girl and the three men peered from the shadows 
of the barn. The view of the road was intersected by 
tree trunks and a little henhouse. However, they could 
see many horsemen streaming down the road. The 
horsemen were in blue. ‘Oh, hide — hide — hide! ” 
cried the girl, with a sob in her voice. 

* Wait a minute,” whispered a grey soldier excitedly. 
** Maybe they’re going along by. No, by thunder, they 
hain’t! They’re halting. Scoot, boys!” 

They made a noiseless dash into the dark end of the 
barn. The girl, standing by the door, heard them break 
forth an instant later in clamorous whispers. ‘* Where’ll 
we hide? Where’ll we hide? There hain’t a place to 
hide!” The girl turned and glanced wildly about the 
barn. It seemed true. The stock of hay had grown low 
under Santo’s endless munching, and from occasional 
levyings by passing troopers in grey. The poles of the 
mow were barely covered, save in one corner where there 
was a little bunch. 
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The girl espied the great feed-box. She ran to it and 
lifted the lid. “ Here! here!” she called. ‘‘ Get in here.” 

They had been tearing noiselessly around the rear 
part of the barn. At her low call they came and plunged 
at the box. They did not all get in at the same mo- 
ment without a good deal of a tangle. The wounded 
men gasped and muttered, but they at last were flopped 
down on the layer of feed which covered the bottom. 
Swiftly and softly the girl lowered the lid, and then 
turned like a flash toward the door. 

No one appeared there, so she went close to survey the 
situation. The troopers had dismounted and stood in si- 
lence by their horses. A grey-bearded man, whose red 
cheeks and nose shone vividly above the whiskers, was 
strolling about with two or three others. They were 
double-breasted coats, and faded yellow sashes were 
wound under their black leather sword-belts. The grey- 
bearded soldier was apparently giving orders, pointing 
here and there. 

Mary tiptoed to the feed-box. * They’ve all got off 
their horses,” she said to it. A finger projected from 
a knot-hole near the top and said to her very plainly, 
“Come closer.”” She obeyed, and then a muffled voice 
could be heard: * Scoot for the house, lady, and if we 
don’t see you again, why, much obliged for what you 
done.” 

** Good-bye,” she said to the feed-box. 

She made two attempts to walk dauntlessly from the 
barn, but each time she faltered and failed just before 
she reached the point where she could have been seen by 
the blue-coated troopers. At last, however, she made a 
sort of rush forward and went out into the bright sun- 
shine. 


The group of men in double-breasted coats wheeled 
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in her direction at the instant. The grey-bearded offi- 
cer forgot to lower his arm, which had been stretched 
forth in giving an order. 

She felt that her feet were touching the ground ina 
most unnatural manner. Her bearing, she believed, was 
suddenly grown awkward and ungainly. Upon her face 
she thought that this sentence was plainly written: 
“There are three men hidden in the feed-box.” 

The grey-bearded soldier came toward her. She 
stopped; she seemed about to run away. But the sol- 
dier doffed his little blue cap and looked amiable. “ You 
live here, I presume? ” he said. 

“Yes,” she answered. 

“Well, we are obliged to camp here for the night, 
and as we’ve got two wounded men with us I don’t sup- 
pose you’d mind if we put them in the barn.” 

** In — in the barn? ” 

He became aware that she was agitated. He smiled 
assuringly. ** You needn’t be frightened. We won’t 
hurt anything around here. You’ll all be safe enough.” 

The girl balanced on one foot and swung the other to 
and fro in the grass. She was looking down at it. “ But 
— but I don’t think ma would like it if —if you took 
the barn.” 

The old officer laughed. “‘ Wouldn’t she? ” said he. 
**'That’s so. Maybe she wouldn’t.” He reflected for a 
time and then decided cheerfully: ‘‘ Well, we will have 
to go ask her, anyhow. Where is she? In the house? ” 

** Yes,” replied the girl, ‘‘ she’s in the house. She — 
she’ll be scared to death when she sees you!” 

“Well, you go and ask her then,” said the soldier, 
always wearing a benign smile. ‘* You go ask her and 
then come and tell me.” 

When the girl pushed open the door and entered the 
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kitchen, she found it empty. ‘“ Ma!” she called softly. 
There was no answer. The kettle still was humming its 
low song. The knife and the curl of potato-skin lay 
on the floor. 

She went to her mother’s room and entered timidly. 
The new, lonely aspect of the house shook her nerves. 
Upon the bed was a confusion of coverings. “ Ma!” 
called the girl, quaking in fear that her mother was not 
there to reply. But there was a sudden turmoil of 
the quilts, and her mother’s head was thrust forth. 
“ Mary!” she cried, in what seemed to be a supreme 
astonishment, “ I thought — I thought —” 

“Oh, ma,” blurted the girl, ‘‘ there’s over a thousand 
Yankees in the yard, and I’ve hidden three of our men 
in the feed-box! ” 

The elder woman, however, upon the appearance of 
her daughter had begun to thrash hysterically about on 
the bed and wail. 

“Ma!” the girl exclaimed, “and now they want to 
use the barn — and our men in the feed-box! What shall 
I do, ma? What shall I do? ” 

Her mother did not seem to hear, so absorbed was she 
in her grievous flounderings and tears. “* Ma!” ap- 
pealed the girl. “ Ma!” 

For a moment Mary stood silently debating, her lips 
apart, her eyes fixed. Then she went to the kitchen win- 
dow and peeked. 

The old officer and the others were staring up the 
road. She went to another window in order to get a 
proper view of the road, and saw that they were gazing 
at a small body of horsemen approaching at a trot and 
raising much dust. Presently she recognized them as the 
squad that had passed the house earlier, for the young 
man with the dim yellow chevron still rode at their head. 
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An unarmed horseman in grey was receiving their close 
attention. 

As they came very near to the house she darted to the 
first window again. The grey-bearded officer was smil- 
ing a fine broad smile of satisfaction. “So you got 
him? ” he called out. The young sergeant sprang from 
his horse, and his brown hand moved in a salute. The 
girl could not hear his reply. She saw the unarmed 
horseman in grey stroking a very black moustache and 
looking about him coolly and with an interested air. He 
appeared so indifferent that she did not understand he 
was a prisoner until she heard the greybeard call out: 
“ Well, put him in the barn. He’ll be safe there, I guess.” 
A party of troopers moved with the prisoner toward the 
barn. 

The girl made a sudden gesture of horror, remem- 
bering the three men in the feed-box. 


Iil 


The busy troopers in blue scurried about the long lines 
of stamping horses. Men crooked their backs and per- 
spired in order to rub with cloths or bunches of grass 
these slim equine legs upon whose splendid machinery 
they depended so greatly. The lips of the horses were 
still wet and frothy from the steel bars which had 
wrenched at their mouths all day. Over their backs and 
about their noses sped the talk of the men. 

** Moind where yer plug is steppin’, Finerty! Keep 
im aff me!” 

* An ould elephant! He shtrides like a schoolhouse.” 

* Bill’s little mar? —she was plum beat when she 
come in with Crawford’s crowd.” 

“Crawford’s the hardest-ridin’ cavalryman in the 
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army. An’ he don’t use up a horse, neither — much. 
They stay fresh when the others are most a-droppin’.” 

“ Finerty, will yeh moind that cow a’ yours? ” 

Amid a bustle of gossip and banter, the horses re- 
tained their air of solemn rumination, twisting their 
lower jaws from side to side and sometimes rubbing 
noses dreamfully. 

Over in front of the barn three troopers sat talking 
comfortably. Their carbines were leaned against the 
wall. At their side and outlined in the black of the open 
door stood a sentry, his weapon resting in the hollow of 
his arm. Four horses, saddled and accoutred, were con- 
ferring with their heads close together. The four bridle- 
reins were flung over a post. 

Upon the calm green of the land, typical in every way 
of peace, the hues of war brought thither by the troops 
shone strangely. Mary, gazing curiously, did not feel 
that she was contemplating a familiar scene. It was no 
longer the home acres. The new blue, steel, and faded 
yellow thoroughly dominated the old green and brown. 
She could hear the voices of the men, and it seemed from 
their tone that they had camped there for years. Every- 
thing with them was usual. They had taken possession 
of the landscape in such a way that even the old marks 
appeared strange and formidable to the girl. 

Mary had intended to go and tell the commander in 
blue that her mother did not wish his men to use the 
barn at all, but she paused when she heard him speak 
to the sergeant. She thought she perceived then that it 
mattered little to him what her mother wished, and that 
an objection by her or by anybody would be futile. She 
saw the soldiers conduct the prisoner in grey into the 
barn, and for a long time she watched the three chat- 
ting guards and the pondering sentry. Upon her mind 
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in desolate weight was the recollection of the three men 
in the feed-box. 

It seemed to her that in a case of this description it 
was her duty to be a heroine. In all the stories she had 
read when at boarding-school in Pennsylvania, the girl 
characters, confronted with such difficulties, invariably 
did hairbreadth things. True, they were usually bent 
upon rescuing and recovering their lovers, and neither 
the calm man in grey nor any of the three in the feed- 
box was lover of hers; but then, a real heroine would 
not pause over this minor question. Plainly a heroine 
would take measures to rescue the four men. If she did 
not at least make the attempt, she would be false to those 
carefully constructed ideals which were the accumula- 
tion of years of dreaming. 

But the situation puzzled her. There was the barn 
with only one door, and with four armed troopers in 
front of this door, one of them with his back to the 
rest of the world, engaged, no doubt, in a steadfast 
contemplation of the calm man and, incidentally, of the 
feed-box. She knew, too, that even if she should open 
the kitchen door, three heads and perhaps four would 
turn casually in her direction. Their ears were real ears. 

Heroines, she knew, conducted these matters with in- 
finite precision and dispatch. They severed the hero’s 
bonds, cried a dramatic sentence, and stood between 
him and his enemies until he had run far enough away. 
She saw well, however, that even should she achieve all 
things up to the point where she might take glorious 
stand between the escaping and the pursuers, those grim 
troopers in blue would not pause. They would run 
around her, make a circuit. One by one she saw the 
gorgeous contrivances and expedients of fiction fall be- 
fore the plain, homely difficulties of this situation. They 
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were of no service. Sadly, ruefully, she thought of the 
calm man and of the contents of the feed-box. 

The sum of her invention was that she could sally 
forth to the commander of the blue cavalry and, con- 
fessing to him that there were three of her friends and 
his enemies secreted in the feed-box, pray him to let 
them depart unmolested. But she was beginning to be- 
lieve the old greybeard to be a bear. It was hardly 
probable that he would give this plan his support. It 
was more probable that he and some of his men would 
at once descend upon the feed-box and confiscate her 
three friends. The difficulty with her idea was that she 
could not learn its value without trying it, and then in 
case of failure it would be too late for remedies and 
other plans. She reflected that war made men very un- 
reasonable. 

All that she could do was to stand at the window and 
mournfully regard the barn. She admitted this to her- 
self with a sense of deep humiliation. She was not, then, 
made of that fine stuff, that mental satin, which enabled 
some other béings to be of such mighty service to the 
distressed. She was defeated by a barn with one door, by 
four men with eight eyes and eight ears — trivialities 
that would not impede the real heroine. 

The vivid white light of broad day began slowly to 
fade. Tones of grey came upon the fields, and the shad- 
ows were of lead. In this more sombre atmosphere the 
fires built by the troops down in the far end of the or- 
chard grew more brilliant, becoming spots of crimson 
colour in the dark grove. 

The girl heard a fretting voice from her mother’s 
room. “ Mary!” She hastily obeyed the call. She per- 
ceived that she had quite forgotten her mother’s exist- 
ence in this time of excitement. 
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The elder woman still lay upon the bed. Her face 
was flushed, and perspiration stood amid new wrinkles 
upon her forehead. Weaving wild glances from side to 
side, she began to whimper. “ Oh, I’m just sick — I’m 
Just sick! Have those men gone yet? Have they gone? ” 

The girl smoothed a pillow carefully for her mother’s 
head. “ No, ma. They’re here yet. But they haven’t 
hurt anything — it doesn’t seem. Will I get you some- 
thing to eat?” 

Her mother gestured her away with the impatience of 
the ill. ‘“* No — no — just don’t bother me. My head 
is splitting, and you know very well that nothing can be 
done for me when I get one of these spells. It’s trouble 
— that’s what makes them. When are those men going? 
Look here, don’t you go ’way. You stick close to the 
house now.” 

“Tl stay right here,” said the girl. She sat in the 
gloom and listened to her mother’s incessant moaning. 
When she attempted to move, her mother cried out at 
her. When she desired to ask if she might try to allevi- 
ate the pain, she was interrupted shortly. Somehow her 
sitting in passive silence within hearing of this illness 
seemed to contribute to her mother’s relief. She as- 
sumed a posture of submission. Sometimes her mother 
projected questions concerning the local condition, and 
although she laboured to be graphic and at the same 
time soothing, unalarming, her form of reply was al- 
ways displeasing to the sick woman, and brought forth 
ejaculations of angry impatience. 

Eventually the woman slept in the manner of one worn 
from terrible labour. The girl went slowly and softly to 
the kitchen. When she looked from the window, she saw 
the four soldiers still at the barn door. In the west, the 
sky was yellow. Some tree trunks intersecting it ap- 
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peared black as streaks of ink. Soldiers hovered in blue 
clouds about the bright splendour of the fires in the or- 
chard. There were glimmers of steel. 

The girl sat in the new gloom of the kitchen and 
watched. The soldiers lit a lantern and hung it in the 
barn. Its rays made the form of the sentry seem gigan- 
tic. Horses whinnied from the orchard. There was a 
low hum of human voices. Sometimes small detachments 
of troopers rode past the front of'the house. The girl 
heard the abrupt calls of sentries. She fetched some 
food and ate it from her hand, standing by the window. 
She was so afraid that something would occur that she 
barely left her post for an instant. 

A picture of the interior of the barn hung vividly in 
her mind. She recalled the knot-holes in the boards at 
the rear, but she admitted that the prisoners could not 
escape through them. She remembered some inadequa- 
cies of the roof, but these also counted for nothing. 
When confronting the problem, she felt her ambitions, 
her ideals, tumbling headlong like cottages of straw. 

Once she felt that she had decided to reconnoitre at 
any rate. It was night; the lantern at the barn and the 
camp-fires made everything without their circle into 
masses of heavy mystic blackness. She took two steps 
toward the door. But there she paused. Innumerable 
possibilities of danger had assailed her mind. She re- 
turned to the window and stood wavering. At last, she 
went swiftly to the door, opened it, and slid noiselessly 
into the darkness. 

For a moment she regarded the shadows. Down in 
the orchard the camp-fires of the troops appeared pre- 
cisely like a great painting, all in reds upon a black 
cloth. The voices of the troopers still hummed. The 
girl started slowly off in the opposite direction. Her 
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eyes were fixed in a stare; she studied the darkness in 
front for a moment, before she ventured upon a for- 
ward step. Unconsciously, her throat was arranged for 
a sudden shrill scream. High in the tree branches she 
could hear the voice of the wind, a melody of the night, 
low and sad, the plaint of an endless, incommunicable 
sorrow. Her own distress, the plight of the men in grey 
— these near matters as well as all she had known or im- 
agined of grief — everything was expressed in this soft 
mourning of the wind in the trees. At first she felt like 
weeping. This sound told her of human impotency and 
doom. Then later the trees and the wind breathed 
strength to her, sang of sacrifice, of dauntless effort, 
of hard carven faces that did not blanch when Duty 
came at midnight or at noon. 

She turned often to scan the shadowy figures that 
moved from time to time in the light at the barn door. 
Once she trod upon a stick, and it flopped, crackling in 
the intolerable manner of all sticks. At this noise, how- 
ever, the guards at the barn made no sign. Finally, she 
was where she could see the knot-holes in the rear of the 
structure gleaming like pieces of metal from the effect 
of the light within. Scarcely breathing in her excite- 
ment, she glided close and applied an eye to a knot- 
hole. She had barely achieved one glance at the inte- 
rior before she sprang back shuddering. 

For the unconscious and cheerful sentry at the door 
was swearing away in flaming sentences, heaping one 
gorgeous oath upon another, making a conflagration of 
his description of his troop-horse. 

“ Why,” he was declaring to the calm prisoner in 
grey, “ you ain’t got a horse in your hull damned army 
that can run forty rod with that there little mar’! ” 

As in the outer darkness Mary cautiously returned to 
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the knot-hole, the three guards in front suddenly called 
in low tones: “* S-s-s-h!” “ Quit, Pete; here comes the 
lieutenant.” The sentry had apparently been about to 
resume his declamation, but at these warnings he sud- 
denly posed in a soldierly manner. 

A tall and lean officer with a smooth face entered the 
barn. The sentry saluted primly. The officer flashed 
a comprehensive glance about him. “ Everything all 
right? ” 

SaAll rights sir: 

This officer had eyes like the points of stilettos. The 
lines from his nose to the corners of his mouth were deep 
and gave him a slightly disagreeable aspect, but some- 
where in his face there was a quality of singular thought- 
fulness, as of the absorbed student dealing in generali- 
ties, which was utterly in opposition to the rapacious 
keenness of the eyes, which saw everything. 

Suddenly he lifted a long finger and pointed. 
* What’s that? ” 

“That? That’s a feed-box, I suppose.” 

**'What’s in it?” 

*T don’t know. I—” 

* You ought to know,” said the officer sharply. He 
walked over to the feed-box and flung up the lid. With 
a sweeping gesture he reached down and scooped a hand- 
ful of feed. “ You ought to know what’s in everything 
when you have prisoners in your care,” he added, scowl- 
ne 7 

During the time of this incident, the girl had nearly 
swooned. Her hands searched weakly over the boards 
for something to which to cling. With the pallor of the 
dying she had watched the downward sweep of the of- 
ficer’s arm, which after all had only brought forth a 
handful of feed. The result was a stupefaction of her 
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mind. She was astonished out of her senses at this spec- 
tacle of three large men metamorphosed into a handful 


of feed. 


LV 


It is perhaps a singular thing that this absence of the 
three men from the feed-box at the time of the sharp lieu- 
tenant’s investigation should terrify the girl more than 
it should joy her. That for which she had prayed had 
come to pass. Apparently the escape of these men in the 
face of every improbability had been granted her, but 
her dominating emotion was fright. The feed-box was 
a mystic and terrible machine, like some dark magician’s 
trap. She felt it almost possible that she should see the 
three weird men floating spectrally away through the 
air. She glanced with swift apprehension behind her, 
and, when the dazzle from the lantern’s light had left 
her eyes, saw only the dim hillside stretched in solemn 
silence. 

The interior of the barn possessed for her another 
fascination because it was now uncanny. It contained 
that extraordinary feed-box. When she peeped again 
at the knot-hole, the calm grey prisoner was seated upon 
the feed-box, thumping it with his dangling, careless 
heels as if it were in no wise his conception of a remark- 
able feed-box. The sentry also stood facing it. His car- 
bine he held in the hollow of his arm. His legs were 
spread apart, and he mused. From without came the 
low mumble of the three other troopers. The sharp lieu- 
tenant had vanished. 

The trembling yellow light of the lantern caused the 
figures of the men to cast monstrous wavering shadows. 
There were spaces of gloom which shrouded ordinary 
things in impressive garb. The roof presented an in- 
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scrutable blackness, save where small rifts in the shin- 
gles glowed phosphorescently. Frequently old Santo 
put down a thunderous hoof. The heels of the prisoner 
made a sound like the booming of a wild kind of drum. 
When the men moved their heads, their eyes shone with 
ghoulish whiteness, and their complexions were always 
waxen and unreal. And there was that profoundly 
strange feed-box, imperturbable with its burden of fan- 
tastic mystery. 

Suddenly from down near her feet the girl heard a 
crunching sound, a sort of nibbling, as if some silent 
and very discreet terrier was at work upon the turf. 
She faltered back; here was, no doubt, another gro- 
tesque detail of this most unnatural episode. She did 
not run, because physically she was in the power of 
these events. Her feet chained her to the ground in sub- 
mission to this march of terror after terror. As she 
stared at the spot from which this sound seemed to 
come, there floated through her mind a vague, sweet 
vision — a vision of her safe little room, in which at this 
hour she usually was sleeping. 

The scratching continued faintly and with frequent 
pauses, as if the terrier was then listening. When the 
girl first removed her eyes from the knot-hole the scene 
appeared of one velvet blackness; then gradually ob- 
jects loomed with a dim lustre. She could see now where 
the tops of the trees joined the sky, and the form of 
the barn was before her, dyed in heavy purple. She 
was ever about to shriek, but no sound came from her 
constricted throat. She gazed at the ground with the 
expression of countenance of one who watches the sin- 
ister-moving grass where a serpent approaches. 

Dimly she saw a piece of sod wrenched free and drawn 
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under the great foundation beam of the barn. Once she 
imagined that she saw human hands, not outlined at all, 
but sufficient in colour, form, or movement to make 
subtle suggestion. 

Then suddenly a thought that illuminated the entire 
situation flashed in her mind like a light. The three 
men, late of the feed-box, were beneath the floor of the 
barn and were now scraping their way under this beam. 
She did not consider for a moment how they could come 
there. They were marvellous creatures. The super- 
natural was to be expected of them. She no longer trem- 
bled, for she was possessed upon this instant of the most 
unchangeable species of conviction. The evidence be- 
fore her amounted to no evidence at all, but neverthe- 
less her opinion grew in an instant from an irrespon- 
sible acorn to a rooted and immovable tree. It was as if 
she was on a jury. 

She stooped down hastily and scanned the ground. 
There she indeed saw a pair of hands hauling at the 
dirt where the sod had been displaced. Softly, in a 
whisper like a breath, she said, “* Hey!” 

The dim hands were drawn hastily under the barn. 
The girl reflected for a moment. Then she stooped and 
whispered: ** Hey! It’s me!” 

After a time there was a resumption of the digging. 
The ghostly hands began once more their cautious min- 
ing. She waited. In hollow reverberations from the in- 
terior of the barn came the frequent sounds of old San- 
to’s lazy movements. The sentry conyersed with the 
prisoner. 

At last the girl saw a head thrust slowly from under 
the beam. She perceived the face of one of the miracu- 
lous soldiers from the feed-box. A pair of eyes glintered 
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and wavered, then finally settled upon her, a pale statue 
of a girl. The eyes became lit with a kind of humorous 
greeting. An arm gestured at her. 

Stooping, she breathed, “ All right.”” The man drew 
himself silently back under the beam. A moment later 
the pair of hands resumed their cautious task. Ulti- 
mately the head and arms of the man were thrust 
strangely from the earth. He was lying on his back. 
The girl thought of the dirt in his hair. Wriggling 
slowly and pushing at the beam above him, he forced his 
way out of the curious little passage. He twisted his 
body and raised himself upon his hands. He grinned at 
the girl and drew his feet carefully from under the beam. 
When he at last stood erect beside her, he at once began 
mechanically to brush the dirt from his clothes with 
his hands. In the barn the sentry and his prisoner were 
evidently engaged in an argument. 

The girl and the first miraculous soldier signalled 
warily. It seemed that they feared that their arms would 
make noises in passing through the air. Their lips 
moved, conveying dim meanings. 

In this sign-language the girl described the situation 
in the barn. With guarded motions, she told him of the 
importance of absolute stillness. He nodded, and then 
in the same manner he told her of his two companions 
under the barn floor. He informed her again of their 
wounded state, and wagged his head to express his de- 
spair.. He contorted his face, to tell how sore were their 
arms; and jabbed the air mournfully, to express their 
remote geographical position. 

This signalling was interrupted by the sound of a 
body being dragged or dragging itself with slow, swish- 
ing sound under the barn. The sound was too loud 
for safety. They rushed to the hole and began to sema- 
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phore until a shaggy head appeared with rolling eyes 
and quick grin. 

With frantic downward motions of their arms they 
suppressed this grin and with it the swishing noise. In 
dramatic pantomime they informed this head of the ter- 
rible consequences of so much noise. The head nodded, 
and painfully, but with extreme care, the second man 
pushed and pulled himself from the hole. 

Ina faint whisper the first man said, “* Where’s Sim? ” 

The second man made low reply: “ He’s right here.” 
He motioned reassuringly toward the hole. 

When the third head appeared, a soft smile of glee 
came upon each face, and the mute group exchanged ex- 
pressive glances. 

When they all stood together, free from this tragic 
barn, they breathed a long sigh that was contempora- 
neous with another smile and another exchange of 
glances. 

One of the men tiptoed to a knot-hole and peered into 
the barn. The sentry was at that moment speaking. 
“Yes, we know ’em all. There isn’t a house in this re- 
gion that we don’t know who is in it most of the time. 
We collar ’em once in a while — like we did you. Now, 
that house out yonder, we — ” 

The man suddenly left the knot-hole and returned to 
the others. Upon his face, dimly discerned, there was 
an indication that he had made an astonishing discov- 
ery. The others questioned him with their eyes, but he 
simply waved an arm to express his inability to speak 
at that spot. He led them back toward the hill, prowl- 
ing carefully. At a safe distance from the barn he 
halted, and as they grouped eagerly about him, he ex- 
ploded in an intense undertone: “ Why, that — that’s 
Cap’n Sawyer they got in yonder.” 
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“ Cap’n Sawyer!” incredulously whispered the other 
men. 

But the girl had something to ask. “ How did you 
get out of that feed-box? ” 

He smiled. “ Well, when you put us in there, we was 
just in a minute when we allowed it wasn’t a mighty safe 
place, and we allowed we’d get out. And we did. We 
skedaddled round and round until it ’peared like we 
was going to get cotched, and then we flung ourselves 
down in the cow-stalls where it’s low-like — just dirt 
floor — and then we just naturally went a-whooping 
under the barn floor when the Yanks come. And we 
didn’t know Cap’n Sawyer by his voice nohow. We heard 
’im discoursing, and we allowed it was a mighty pert 
man, but we didn’t know that it was him. No, m’m.” 

These three men, so recently from a situation of peril, 
seemed suddenly to have dropped all thought of it. 
They stood with sad faces looking at the barn. They 
seemed to be making no plans at all to reach a place of 
more complete safety. They were halted and stupefied 
by some unknown calamity. 

“ How do you raikon they cotch him, Sim?” one 
whispered mournfully. 

* T don’t know,” replied another in the same tone. 

Another with a low snarl expressed in two words his 
opinion of the methods of Fate: ‘ Oh, hell! ” 

The three men started then as if simultaneously stung, 
and gazed at the young girl who stood silently near 
them. The man who had sworn began to make agitated 
apology: “ Pardon, miss! ’Pon my soul, I clean forgot 
you was by. "Deed, and I wouldn’t swear like that if I 
had knowed. ’Deed, I wouldn’t.” 

The girl did not seem to hear him. She was staring 
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at the barn. Suddenly she turned and whispered, *‘ Who 
is he? ” 

“ He’s Cap’n Sawyer, m’m,” they told her sorrow- 
fully. “ He’s our own cap’n. He’s been in command of 
us yere since a long time. He’s got folks about yere. 
Raikon they cotch him while he was a-visiting.”’ 

She was still for a time, and then, awed, she said: 
“Will they — will they hang him? ” 

“No, m’m. Oh, no,m’m. Don’t raikon no such thing. 
No, m’m.” 

The group became absorbed in a contemplation of 
the barn. For a time no one moved or spoke. At last 
the girl was aroused by slight sounds, and, turning, she 
perceived that the three men who had so recently es- 
caped from the barn were now advancing toward it. 


Vv 


The girl, waiting in the darkness, expected to hear the 
sudden crash and uproar of a fight as soon as the three 
creeping men should reach the barn. She reflected in an 
agony upon the swift disaster that would befall any 
enterprise so desperate. She had an impulse to beg them 
to come away. The grass rustled in silken movements as 
she sped toward the barn. 

When she arrived, however, she gazed about her be- 
wildered. The men were gone. She searched with her 
eyes, trying to detect some moving thing, but she could 
see nothing. 

Left alone again, she began to be afraid of the night. 
The great stretches of darkness could hide crawling 
dangers. From sheer desire to see a human, she was 
obliged to peep again at the knot-hole. The sentry had 
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apparently wearied of talking. Instead, he was reflect- 
ing. The prisoner still sat on the feed-box, moodily 
staring at the floor. The girl felt in one way that she 
was looking at a ghastly group in wax. She started when 
the old horse put down an echoing hoof. She wished 
the men would speak ; their silence reinforced the strange 
aspect. They might have been two dead men. 

The girl felt impelled to look at the corner of the 
interior where were the cow-stalls. There was no light 
there save the appearance of peculiar grey haze which 
marked the track of the dimming rays of the lantern. 
All else was sombre shadow. At last she saw something 
move there. It might have been as small as a rat, or it 
might have been a part of something as large as a man. 
At any rate, it proclaimed that something in that spot 
was alive. At one time she saw it plainly, and at other 
times it vanished, because her fixture of gaze caused 
her occasionally to greatly tangle and blur those pe- 
culiar shadows and faint lights. At last, however, she 
perceived a human head. It was monstrously dishev- 
elled and wild. It moved slowly forward until its glance 
could fall upon the prisoner and then upon the sentry. 
The wandering rays caused the eyes to glitter like sil- 
ver. The girl’s heart pounded so that she put her hand 
over it. 

The sentry and the prisoner remained immovably 
waxen, and over in the gloom the head thrust from the 
floor watched them with its silver eyes. 

Finally, the prisoner slipped from the feed-box and, 
raising his arms, yawned at great length. ‘* Oh, well,” 
he remarked, “ you boys will get a good licking if you 
fool around here much longer. That’s some satisfaction, 
anyhow, even if you did bag me. You'll get a good 
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walloping.” He reflected for a moment, and decided: 
“I’m sort of willing to be captured if you fellows only 
get a damned good licking for being so smart.” 

The sentry looked up and smiled a superior smile. 
“Ticking, hey? Nixey!” He winked exasperatingly 
at the prisoner. “ You fellows are not fast enough, my 
boy. Why didn’t you lick us at ? and at ‘ 
and at ?”? He named some of the great battles. 

To this the captive officer blurted in angry astonish- 
ment: ** Why, we did! ” 

The sentry winked again in profound irony. “ Yes 
—I know you did. Of course. You whipped us, didn’t 
you? Fine kind of whipping that was! Why, we —” 

He suddenly ceased, smitten mute by a sound that 
broke the stillness of the night. It was the sharp crack 
of a distant shot that made wild echoes among the hills. 
It was instantly followed by the hoarse cry of a human 
voice, a far-away yell of warning, singing of surprise, 
peril, fear of death. A moment later there was a dis- 
tant fierce spattering of shots. The sentry and the pris- 
oner stood facing each other, their lips apart, listening. 

The orchard at that instant awoke to sudden tumult. 
There were the thud and scramble and scamper of feet, 
the mellow, swift clash of arms, men’s voices in ques- 
tion, oath, command, hurried and unhurried, resolute 
and frantic. A horse sped along the road at a raging 
gallop. A loud voice shouted, ** What is it, Ferguson? ” 
Another voice yelled something incoherent. There was 
a sharp, discordant chorus of command. An uproarious 
volley suddenly rang from the orchard. The prisoner 
in grey moved from his intent, listening attitude. In- 
stantly the eyes of the sentry blazed, and he said with 
a new and terrible sternness: ‘‘ Stand where you are! ” 
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The prisoner trembled in his excitement. Expres- 
sions of delight and triumph bubbled to his lips. “ A 
surprise, by Gawd! Now — now, you'll see! ” 

The sentry stolidly swung his carbine to his shoulder. 
He sighted carefully along the barrel until it pointed 
at the prisoner’s head, about at his nose. “ Well, I’ve 
got you, anyhow. Remember that! Don’t move!” 

The prisoner could not keep his arms from nervously 
gesturing. “I won’t; but —” 

** And shut your mouth! ” 

The three comrades of the sentry flung themselves 
into view. ‘* Pete —devil of a row! — can you —” 

* Tve got him,” said the sentry calmly and without 
moving. It was as if the barrel of the carbine rested on 
piers of stone. The three comrades turned and plunged 
into the darkness. 

In the orchard it seemed as if two gigantic animals 
were engaged in a mad, floundering encounter, snarling, 
howling in a whirling chaos of noise and motion. In the 
barn the prisoner and his guard faced each other in si- 
lence. 

As for the girl at the knot-hole, the sky had fallen 
at the beginning of this clamour. She would not have 
been astonished to see the stars swinging from their 
abodes, and the vegetation, the barn, all blow away. It 
was the end of everything, the grand universal murder. 
When two of the three miraculous soldiers who formed 
the original feed-box corps emerged in detail from the 
hole under the beam and slid away into the darkness, she 
did no more than glance at them. 

Suddenly she recollected the head with silver eyes. 
She started forward and again applied her eyes to the 
knot-hole. Even with the din resounding from the or- 
chard, from up the road and down the road, from the 
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heavens and from the deep earth, the central fascination 
was this mystic head. There, to her, was the dark god 
of the tragedy. 

The prisoner in grey at this moment burst into a 
laugh that was no more than a hysterical gurgle. 
* Well, you can’t hold that gun out for ever! Pretty 
soon you'll have to lower it.” 

The sentry’s voice sounded slightly muffled, for his 
cheek was pressed against the weapon. “ I ent be tired 
for some time yet.” 

The girl saw the head slowly rise, the eyes fixed upon 
the sentry’s face: A tall, black figure slunk across the 
cow-stalls and vanished in back of old Santo’s quar- 
ters. She knew what was to come to pass. She knew 
this grim thing was upon a terrible mission, and that 
it would reappear again at the head of the little passage 
between Santo’s stall and the wall, almost at the sen- 
try’s elbow; and yet when she saw a faint indication 
as of a form crouching there, a scream from an utterly 
new alarm almost escaped her. 

The sentry’s arms, after all, were not of granite. He 
moved restively. At last he spoke in his even, unchang- 
ing tone: “ Well, I guess you'll have to climb into that 
feed-box. Step back and lift the lid.” 

“Why, you don’t mean —” 

* Step back! ” 

The girl felt a cry of warning arising to her lips as 
she gazed at this sentry. She noted every detail of his 
facial expression. She saw, moreover, his mass of brown 
hair bunching disgracefully about his ears, his clear 
eyes lit now with a hard, cold light, his forehead puck- 
ered in a mighty scowl, the ring upon the third finger of 
the left hand. ‘“ Oh, they won’t kill him! Surely they 
won’t kill him!” The noise of the fight in the orchard 
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was the loud music, the thunder and lightning, the riot- 
ing of the tempest which people love during the critical 
scene of a tragedy. 

When the prisoner moved back in reluctant obedi- 
ence, he faced for an instant the entrance of the little 
passage, and what he saw there must have been writ- 
ten swiftly, graphically in his eyes. And the sentry 
read it and knew then that he was upon the threshold 
of his death. In a fraction of time, certain information 
went from the grim thing in the passage to the prisoner, 
and from the prisoner to the sentry. But at that instant 
the black formidable figure arose, towered, and made its 
leap. A new shadow flashed across the floor when the 
blow was struck. 

As for the girl at the knot-hole, when she returned to 
sense she found herself standing with clenched hands and 
screaming with her might. 

As if her reason had again departed from her, she 
ran around the barn, in at the door, and flung herself 
sobbing beside the body of the soldier in blue. 

The uproar of the fight became at last coherent, in- 
asmuch as one party was giving shouts of supreme exul- 
tation. The firing no longer sounded in crashes; it was 
now expressed in spiteful crackles, the last words of the 
combat, spoken with feminine vindictiveness. 

Presently there was a thud of flying feet. A grimy, 
panting, red-faced mob of troopers in blue plunged 
into the barn, became instantly frozen to attitudes of 
amazement and rage, and then roared in one great 
chorus: ** He’s gone!” 

The girl who knelt beside the body upon the floor 
turned toward them her lamenting eyes and cried : “ He’s 
not dead, is he? He can’t be dead? ” 

They thronged forward. The sharp lieutenant who 
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had been so particular about the feed-box knelt by the 
side of the girl and laid his head against the chest of the 
prostrate soldier. ‘* Why, no,” he said, rising and look- 
ing at the man. “ He’s all right. Some of you boys 
throw some water on him.” 

** Are you sure? ” demanded the girl, feverishly. 

“Of course! He’ll be better after a while.” 

“Oh!” said she softly, and then looked down at the 
sentry. She started to arise, and the lieutenant reached 
down and hoisted rather awkwardly at her arm. 

** Don’t you worry about him. He’s all right.” 

She turned her face with its curving lips and shining 
eyes once more toward the unconscious soldier upon the 
floor. The troopers made a lane to the door, the lieu- 
tenant bowed, the girl vanished. 

“ Queer,” said a young officer. “Girl very clearly 
worst kind of rebel, and yet she falls to weeping and 
wailing like mad over one of her enemies. Be around 
in the morning with all sorts of doctoring — you see if 
she ain’t. Queer.” 

The sharp lieutenant shrugged his shoulders. After 
reflection he shrugged his shoulders again. He said: 
“War changes many things; but it doesn’t change 
everything, thank God!” 
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A GREY SLEEVE 


I 


“Tr looks as if it might rain this afternoon,” remarked 
the lieutenant of artillery. 

**So it does,” the infantry captain assented. He 
glanced casually at the sky. When his eyes had lowered 
to the green-shadowed landscape before him, he said 
fretfully : “ I wish those fellows out yonder would quit 
pelting at us. They’ve been at it since noon.” 

At the edge of a grove of maples, across wide fields, 
there occasionally appeared little puffs of smoke of a 
dull hue in this gloom of sky which expressed an im- 
pending rain. The long wave of blue and steel in the 
field moved uneasily at the eternal barking of the far- 
away sharpshooters, and the men, leaning upon their 
rifles, stared at the grove of maples. Once a private 
turned to borrow some tobacco from a comrade in the 
rear rank, but, with his hand still stretched out, he con- 
tinued to twist his head and glance at the distant trees. 
He was afraid the enemy would shoot him at a time when 
he was not looking. 

Suddenly the artillery officer said: ‘‘ See what’s com- 
ing ive 

Along the rear of the brigade of infantry a column of 
cavalry was sweeping at a hard gallop. A lieutenant, 
riding some yards to the right of the column, bawled 
furiously at the four troopers just at the rear of the 
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colours. They had lost distance and made a little gap, 
but at the shouts of the lieutenant they urged their 
horses forward. The bugler, careering along behind the 
captain of the troop, fought and tugged like a wrestler 
to keep his frantic animal from bolting far ahead of the 
column. 

On the springy turf the innumerable hoofs thundered 
in a swift storm of sound. In the brown faces of the 
troopers their eyes were set like bits of flashing steel. 

The long line of the infantry regiments standing at 
ease underwent a sudden movement at the rush of the 
passing squadron. The footsoldiers turned their heads 
to gaze at the torrent of horses and men. 

The yellow folds of the flag fluttered back in silken, 
shuddering waves, as if it were a reluctant thing. Oc- 
casionally a giant spring of a charger would rear the 
firm and sturdy figure of a soldier suddenly head and 
shoulders above his comrades. Over the noise of the 
scudding hoofs could be heard the creaking of leather 
trappings, the jingle and clank of steel, and the tense, 
low-toned commands or appeals of the men to their 
horses. And the horses were mad with the headlong 
sweep of this movement. Powerful under jaws bent back 
and straightened so that the bits were clamped as rigidly 
as vices upon the teeth, and glistening necks arched in 
desperate resistance to the hands at the bridles. Swing- 
ing their heads in rage at the granite laws of their lives, 
which compelled even their angers and their ardours to 
chosen directions and chosen paces, their flight was as a 
flight of harnessed demons. 

The captain’s bay kept its pace at the head of the 
squadron with the lithe bounds of a thoroughbred, and 
this horse was proud as a chief at the roaring trample 
of his fellows behind him. The captain’s glance was 
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calmly upon the grove of maples whence the sharp- 
shooters of the enemy had been picking at the blue line. 
He seemed to be reflecting. He stolidly rose and fell 
with the plunges of his horse in all the indifference of 
a deacon’s figure seated plumply in church. And it oc- 
curred to many of the watching infantry to wonder why 
this officer could remain imperturbable and reflective 
when his squadron was thundering and swarming be- 
hind him like the rushing of a flood. 

The column swung in a sabre-curve toward a break in 
a fence, and dashed into a roadway. Once a little plank 
bridge was encountered, and the sound of the hoofs 
upon it was like the long roll of many drums. An old 
captain in the infantry turned to his first heutenant 
and made a remark which was a compound of bitter dis- 
paragement of cavalry in general and soldierly admira- 
tion of this particular troop. 

Suddenly the bugle sounded, and the column halted 
with a jolting upheaval amid sharp, brief cries. A mo- 
ment later the men had tumbled from their horses and, 
carbines in hand, were running in a swarm toward the 
grove of maples. In the road one of every four of the 
troopers was standing with braced legs, and pulling and 
hauling at the bridles of four frenzied horses. 

The captain was running awkwardly in his boots. He 
held his sabre low, so that the point often threatened to 
catch in the turf. His yellow hair ruffled out from under 
his faded cap. “ Go in hard now! ” he roared, in a voice 
of hoarse fury. His face was violently red. 

The troopers threw themselves upon the grove like 
wolves upon a great animal. Along the whole front of 
the woods there was the dry crackling of musketry, with 
bitter swift flashes and smoke that writhed like stung 
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phantoms. The troopers yelled shrilly and spanged 
bullets low into the foliage. 

For a moment, when near the woods, the line almost 
halted. The men struggled and fought for a time like 
swimmers encountering a powerful current. Then with 
a supreme effort they went on again. They dashed 
madly at the grove, whose foliage, from the high light 
of the field, was as inscrutable as a wall. 

Then suddenly each detail of the calm trees became 
apparent, and with a few more frantic leaps the men 
were in the cool gloom of the woods. There was a heavy 
odour as from burned paper. Wisps of grey smoke 
wound upward. The men halted; and, grimy, perspir- 
ing, and puffing, they searched the recesses of the woods 
with eager, fierce glances. Figures could be seen flitting 
afar off. A dozen carbines rattled at them in an angry 
volley. 

During this pause the captain strode along the line, 
his face lit with a broad smile of contentment. “* When 
he sends this crowd to do anything, I guess he’ll find we 
do it pretty sharp,” he said to the grinning lieutenant. 

“Say, they didn’t stand that rush a minute, did 
they?” said the subaltern. Both officers were pro- 
foundly dusty in their uniforms, and their faces were 
soiled like those of two urchins. 

Out in the grass behind them were three tumbled and 
silent forms. 

Presently the line moved forward again. The men 
went from tree to tree like hunters stalking game. Some 
at the left of the line fired occasionally, and those at the 
right gazed curiously in that direction. The men still 
breathed heavily from their scramble across the field. 

Of a sudden a trooper halted and said: “ Hello! 
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there’s a house! ” Every one paused. The men turned 
to look at their leader. 

The captain stretched his neck and swung his head 
from side to side. “ By George, it is a house!” he said. 

Through the wealth of leaves there vaguely loomed 
the form of a large white house. These troopers, brown- 
faced from many days of campaigning, each feature of 
them telling of their placid confidence and courage, were 
stopped abruptly by the appearance of this house. 
There was some subtle suggestion — some tale of an 
unknown thing — which watched them from they knew 
not what part of it. 

A rail fence girded a wide lawn of tangled grass. 
Seven pines stood along a driveway which led from two 
distant posts of a vanished gate. The blue-clothed 
troopers moved forward until they stood at the fence, 
peering over it. 

The captain put one hand on the top rail and seemed 
to be about to climb the fence, when suddenly he hesi- 
tated and said in a low voice: “*‘ Watson, what do you 
think of it? ” 

The lieutenant stared at the house. “ Derned if I 
know! ” he replied. 

The captain pondered. It happened that the whole 
company had turned a gaze of profound awe and doubt 
upon this edifice which confronted them. The men were 
very silent. 

At last the captain swore and said: “ We are certainly 
a pack of fools. Derned old deserted house halting a 
company of Union cavalry, and making us gape like 
babies! ” 

“Yes, but there’s something — something —” in- 
sisted the subaltern in a half stammer. 

“ Well, if there’s ‘ something — something’ in there, 
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Dll get it out,” said the captain. “Send Sharpe clean 
around to the other side with about twelve men, so we 
will sure bag your ‘ something — something,’ and ’ll 
take a few of the boys and find out what’s in the damned 
old thing!” 

He chose the nearest eight men for his “ storming 
party,” as the lieutenant called it. After he had waited 
some minutes for the others to get into position, he said 
“Come ahead ” to his eight men, and climbed the fence. 

The brighter light of the tangled lawn made him 
suddenly feel tremendously apparent, and he wondered 
if there could be some mystic thing in the house which 
was regarding this approach. His men trudged silently 
at his back. They stared at the windows and lost them- 
selves in deep speculations as to the probability of there 
being, perhaps, eyes behind the blinds — malignant 
eyes, piercing eyes. 

Suddenly a corporal in the party gave vent to a 
startled exclamation and half threw his carbine into 
position. The captain turned quickly, and the corporal 
said: ** I saw an arm move the blinds. An arm with a 
grey sleeve! ” 

“Don’t be a fool, Jones, now,” said the captain 
sharply. 

** I swear t? — ” began the corporal, but the captain 
silenced him. 

When they arrived at the front of the house, the 
troopers paused, while the captain went softly up the 
front steps. He stood before the large front door and 
studied it. Some crickets chirped in the long grass, and 
the nearest pine could be heard in its endless sighs. One 
of the privates moved uneasily, and his foot crunched 
the gravel. Suddenly the captain swore angrily and 
kicked the door with a loud crash. It flew open. 
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IT 


The bright lights of the day flashed into the old house 
when the captain angrily kicked open the door. He was 
aware of a wide hallway carpeted with matting and ex- 
tending deep into the dwelling. There was also an old 
walnut hat-rack and a little marble-topped table with a 
vase and two books upon it. Farther back was a great 
venerable fireplace containing dreary ashes. 

But directly in front of the captain was a young girl. 
The flying open of the door had obviously been an utter 
astonishment to her, and she remained transfixed there 
in the middle of the floor, staring at the captain with 
wide eyes. 

She was like a child caught at the time of a raid upon 
the cake. She wavered to and fro upon her feet, and 
held her hands behind her. There were two little points 
of terror in her eyes, as she gazed up at the young cap- 
tain in dusty blue, with his reddish bronze complexion, 
his yellow hair, his bright sabre held threateningly. 

These two remained motionless and silent, simply 
staring at each other for some moments. 

The captain felt his rage fade out of him and leave 
his mind limp. He had been violently angry, because 
this house had made him feel hesitant, wary. He did 
not like to be wary. He liked to feel confident, sure. So 
he had kicked the door open, and had been prepared 
to march in like a soldier of wrath. 

But now he began, for one thing, to wonder if his uni- 
form was so dusty and old in appearance. Moreover, 
he had a feeling that his face was covered with a com- 
pound of dust, grime, and perspiration. He took a step 
forward and said: “ I didn’t mean to frighten you.” But 
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his voice was coarse from his battle-howling. It seemed 
to him to have hempen fibres in it. 

The girl’s breath came in little, quick gasps, and she 
looked at him as she would have looked at a serpent. 

* T didn’t mean to frighten you,” he said again. 

The girl, still with her hands behind her, began to 
back away. 

“Ts there any one else in the house?” he went on, 
while slowly following her. “I don’t wish to disturb 
you, but we had a fight with some rebel skirmishers in 
the woods, and I thought maybe some of them might 
have come in here. In fact, I was pretty sure of it. Are 
there any of them here? ” 

The girl looked at him and said, “ No!” He won- 
dered why extreme agitation made the eyes of some 
women so limpid and bright. 

** Who is here besides yourself?” 

By this time his pursuit had driven her to the end of 
the hall, and she remained there with her back to the 
wall and her hands still behind her. When she answered 
this question, she did not look at him, but down at the 
floor. She cleared her voice and then said: ** There is no 
one here.” 

* No one? ” 

She lifted her eyes to him in that appeal that the hu- 
man being must make even to falling trees, crashing 
boulders, the sea in a storm, and said, “* No, no, there is 
no one here.” He could plainly see her tremble. 

Of a sudden he bethought him that she continually 
kept her hands behind her. As he recalled her air when 
first discovered, he remembered she appeared precisely 
as a child detected at one of the crimes of childhood. 
Moreover, she had always backed away from him. He 
thought now that she was concealing something which 
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was an evidence of the presence of the enemy in the 
house. 

“What are you holding behind you? ” he said sud- 
denly. 

She gave a little quick moan, as if some grim hand 
had throttled her. 

** What are you holding behind you? ” 

“Oh, nothing — please. I am not holding anything 
behind me; indeed I’m not.”’ 

“Very well. Hold your hands out in front of you, 
then.” 

** Oh, indeed, I’m not holding anything behind me. 
Indeed I’m not.” 

“Well,” he began. Then he paused, and remained 
for a moment dubious. Finally, he laughed. ‘* Well, I 
shall have my men search the house, anyhow. I’m sorry 
to trouble you, but I feel sure that there is some one 
here whom we want.” He turned to the corporal, who, 
with the other men, was gaping quietly in at the door, 
and said: ** Jones, go through the house.” 

As for himself, he remained planted in front of the 
girl, for she evidently did not dare to move and allow 
him to see what she held so carefully behind her back. 
So she was his prisoner. 

The men rummaged around on the ground floor of 
the house. Sometimes the captain called to them, “ Try 
that closet,” “Is there any cellar?” But they found 
no one, and at last they went trooping toward the stairs 
which led to the second floor. 

But at this movement on the part of the men the girl 
uttered a cry —a cry of such fright and appeal that the 
men paused. “ Oh, don’t go up there! Please don’t go 
up there! — ple-ease! There is no one there! Indeed 
— indeed there is not! Oh, ple-ease! ” 
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“Go on, Jones,” said the captain calmly. 

The obedient corporal made a preliminary step, and 
the girl bounded toward the stairs with another cry. 

As she passed him, the captain caught sight of that 
which she had concealed behind her back, and which she 
had forgotten in this supreme moment. It was a pistol. 

She ran to the first step and, standing there, faced the 
men, one hand extended with perpendicular palm, and 
the other holding the pistol at her side. ‘* Oh, please, 
don’t go up there! Nobody is there — indeed, there is 
not! P-l-e-a-s-e!” Then suddenly she sank swiftly 
down upon the step and, huddling forlornly, began to 
weep in the agony and with the convulsive tremors of an 
infant. The pistol fell from her fingers and rattled down 
to the floor. 

The astonished troopers looked at their astonished 
captain. There was a short silence. 

Finally, the captain stooped and picked up the pistol. 
It was a heavy weapon of the army pattern. He ascer- 
tained that it was empty. 

He leaned toward the shaking girl and said gently: 
** Will you tell me what you were going to do with this 
pistol? ” 

He had to repeat the question a number of times, but 
at last a muffled voice said, ** Nothing.” 

“Nothing!” He insisted quietly upon a further an- 
swer. At the tender tones of the captain’s voice, the 
phlegmatic corporal turned and winked gravely at the 
man next to him. 

* Won’t you tell me? ” 

The girl shook her head. 

“ Please tell me! ” 

The silent privates were moving their feet uneasily 
and wondering how long they were to wait. 
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The captain said: “ Please, won’t you tell me? ” 

Then this girl’s voice began in stricken tones, half 
coherent, and amid violent sobbing: “ It was grandpa’s. 
He — he — he said he was going to shoot anybody who 
came in here — he didn’t care if there were thousands of 
’°em. And —and I know he would, and I was afraid 
they’d kill him. And so—and—so I stole away his 
pistol — and I was going to hide it when you — you — 
you kicked open the door.” 

The men straightened up and looked at each other. 
The girl began to weep again. 

The captain mopped his brow. He peered down at the 
girl. He mopped his brow again. Suddenly he said: 
** Ah, don’t cry like that.” 

He moved restlessly and looked down at his boots. 
He mopped his brow again. 

Then he gripped the corporal by the arm and 
dragged him some yards back from the others. 
“* Jones,” he said, in an intensely earnest voice, ** will you 
tell me what in the devil I am going to do? ” 

The corporal’s countenance became illuminated with 
satisfaction at being thus requested to advise his su- 
perior officer. He adopted an air of great thought, and 
finally said: ** Well, of course, the feller with the grey 
sleeve must be upstairs, and we must get past the girl 
and up there somehow. Suppose I take her by the arm 
and lead her —” 

* What! ” interrupted the captain from between his 
clenched teeth. As he turned away from the corporal, 
he said fiercely over his shoulder: ‘‘ You touch that girl 
and I'll split your skull! ” 
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Ill 


The corporal looked after his captain with an expres- 
sion of mingled amazement, grief, and philosophy. He 
seemed to be saying to himself that there unfortunately 
were times, after all, when one could not rely upon the 
most reliable of men. When he returned to the group he 
found the captain bending over the girl and saying: 
“Why is it that you don’t want us to search upstairs? ” 

The girl’s head was buried in her crossed arms. Locks 
of her hair had escaped from their fastenings, and these 
fell upon her shoulder. 

** Won’t you tell me? ” 

The corporal here winked again at the man next to 
him. 

* Because,” the girl moaned — “ because — there 
isn’t anybody up there.” 

The captain at last said timidly: * Well, I’m afraid 
— Im afraid we'll have to —” 

The girl sprang to her feet again, and implored him 
with her hands. She looked deep into his eyes with her 
glance, which was at this time like that of the fawn when 
it says to the hunter, “* Have mercy upon me!” 

These two stood regarding each other. The captain’s 
foot was on the bottom step, but he seemed to be shrink- 
ing. He wore an air of being deeply wretched and 
ashamed. There was a silence. 

Suddenly the corporal said in a quick, low tone: 
“Look out, captain! ” 

All turned their eyes swiftly toward the head of the 
stairs. There had appeared there a youth in a grey 
uniform. He stood looking coolly down at them. No 
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word was said by the troopers. The girl gave vent to 
a little wail of desolation, “ Oh, Harry!” 

He began slowly to descend the stairs. His right 
arm was in a white sling, and there were some fresh 
blood-stains upon the cloth. His face was rigid and 
deathly pale, but his eyes flashed like lights. The girl 
was again moaning in an utterly dreary fashion, as the 
youth came slowly down toward the silent men in blue. 

Six steps from the bottom of the flight he halted and 
said: “I reckon it’s me you’re looking for.” 

The troopers had crowded forward a trifle and, posed 
in lithe, nervous attitudes, were watching him like cats. 
The captain remained unmoved. At the youth’s ques- 
tion he merely nodded his head and said, ** Yes.” 

The young man in grey looked down at the girl, and 
then, in the same even tone, which now, however, seemed 
to vibrate with suppressed fury, he said: ** And is that 
any reason why you should insult my sister? ” 

At this sentence, the girl intervened, desperately, be- 
tween the young man in grey and the officer in blue. 
“Oh, don’t, Harry, don’t! He was good to me! He 
was good to me, Harry — indeed he was!” 

The youth came on in his quiet, erect fashion until 
the girl could have touched either of the men with her 
hand, for the captain still remained with his foot upon 
the first step. She continually repeated: “ Oh, Harry! 
Oh, Harry!” 

The youth in grey maneuvred to glare into the cap- 
tain’s face, first over one shoulder of the girl and then 
over the other. In a voice that rang like metal, he said: 
“You are armed and unwounded, while I have no weap- 
ons and am wounded; but —” 

The captain had stepped back and sheathed his sabre. 
The eyes of these two men were gleaming fire, but other- 
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wise the captain’s countenance was imperturbable. He 
said: “ You are mistaken. You have no reason to — ” 

* You lie!” 

All save the captain and the youth in grey started 
in an electric movement. These two words crackled in 
the air like shattered glass. There was a breathless si- 
lence. 

The captain cleared his throat. His look at the youth 
contained a quality of singular and terrible ferocity, 
but he said in his stolid tone: “I don’t suppose you 
mean what you say now.” 

Upon his arm-he had felt the pressure of some un- 
conscious little fingers. The girl was leaning against 
the wall as if she no longer knew how to keep her bal- 
ance, but those fingers —he held his arm very still. 
She murmured: “Oh, Harry, don’t! He was good to 
me — indeed he was! ” 

The corporal had come forward until he in a measure 
confronted the youth in grey, for he saw those fingers 
upon the captain’s arm, and he knew that sometimes 
very strong men were not able to move hand or foot 
under such conditions. 

The youth had suddenly seemed to become weak. He 
breathed heavily and clung to the rail. He was glaring 
at the captain, and apparently summoning all his will 
power to combat his weakness. The corporal addressed 
him with profound straightforwardness: ‘*‘ Don’t you be 
a derned fool!” The youth turned toward him so 
fiercely that the corporal threw up a knee and an elbow 
like a boy who expects to be cuffed. 

The girl pleaded with the captain. ‘* You won’t hurt 
him, will you? He don’t know what he’s saying. He’s 
wounded, you know. Please don’t mind him!” 

“T won’t touch him,” said the captain, with rather 
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extraordinary earnestness; “don’t you worry about 
him at all. I won’t touch him! ” 

Then he looked at her, and the girl suddenly with- 
drew her fingers from his arm. 

The corporal contemplated the top of the stairs, and 
remarked without surprise: ‘‘ There’s another of ’em 
coming!” 

An old man was clambering down the stairs with much 
speed. He waved a cane wildly. ‘ Get out of my house, 
you thieves! Get out! I won’t have you cross my thresh- 
old! Get out!” He mumbled and wagged his head 
in an old man’s fury. It was plainly his intention to 
assault them. 

And so it occurred that a young girl became engaged 
in protecting a stalwart captain, fully armed, and with 
eight grim troopers at his back, from the attack of an 
old man with a walking-stick! 

A blush passed over the temples and brow of the cap- 
tain, and he looked particularly savage and weary. De- 
spite the girl’s efforts, he suddenly faced the old man. 

“ Look here,” he said distinctly, “‘ we came in because 
we had been fighting in the woods yonder, and we con- 
cluded that some of the enemy were in this house, espe- 
cially when we saw a grey sleeve at the window. But 
this young man is wounded, and I have nothing to say 
to him. I will even take it for granted that there are 
no others like him upstairs. We will go away, leaving 
your damned old house just as we found it! And we 
are no more thieves and rascals than you are! ” 

The old man simply roared: “I haven’t got a cow 
nor a pig nor a chicken on the place! Your soldiers 
have stolen everything they could carry away. They 
have torn down half my fences for firewood. This after- 
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noon some of your accursed bullets even broke my win- 
dow panes! ” 

The girl had been faltering: “Grandpa! Oh, 
grandpa! ” 

The captain looked at the girl. She returned his 
glance from the shadow of the old man’s shoulder. After 
studying her face a moment, he said: “ Well, we will 
go now.” He strode toward the door, and his men 
clanked docilely after him. 

At this time there was the sound of harsh cries and 
rushing footsteps from without. The door flew open, 
and a whirlwind composed of blue-coated troopers came 
in with a swoop. It was headed by the lieutenant. ‘Oh, 
here you are!” he cried, catching his breath. “ We 
thought — Oh, look at the girl! ” 

The captain said intensely: “ Shut up, you fool! ” 

The men settled to a halt with a clash and a bang. 
There could be heard the dulled sound of many hoofs 
outside the house. 

* Did you order up the horses? ” inquired the cap- 
tain. 

“Yes. We thought —” 

“Well, then, let’s get out of here,” interrupted the 
captain morosely. 

The men began to filter out into the open air. The 
youth in grey had been hanging dismally to the railing 
of the stairway. He now was climbing slowly up to the 
second floor. The old man was addressing himself di- 
rectly to the serene corporal. 

** Not a chicken on the place! ” he cried. 

“ Well, I didn’t take your chickens, did I? ” 

“No, maybe you didn’t, but — ” 

The captain crossed the hall and stood before the 
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girl in rather a culprit’s fashion. ** You are not angry 
at me, are you?” he asked timidly. 

“No,” she said. She hesitated a moment, and then 
suddenly held out her hand. ** You were good to me — 
and I’m — much obliged.” 

The captain took her hand, and then he blushed, for 
he found himself unable to formulate a sentence that 
applied in any way to the situation. . 

She did not seem to heed that hand for a time. 

He loosened his grasp presently, for he was ashamed 
to hold it so long without saying anything clever. At 
last, with an air of charging an entrenched brigade, 
he contrived to say: “ I would rather do anything than 
frighten or trouble you.” 

His brow was warmly perspiring. He had a sense 
of being hideous in his dusty uniform and with his grimy 
face. 

She said, ‘ Oh, I’m so glad it was you instead of some- 
body who might have — might have hurt brother Harry 
and grandpa! ” 

He told her, “I wouldn’t have hurt ’em for any- 
thing!” 

There was a little silence. 

* Well, good-bye!” he said at last. 

** Good-bye! ” 

He walked toward the door past the old man, who 
was scolding at the vanishing figure of the corporal. 
The captain looked back. She had remained there 
watching him. 

At the bugle’s order, the troopers standing beside 
their horses swung briskly into the saddle. The lieu- 
tenant said to the first sergeant: ‘* Williams, did they 
ever meet before? ” 
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* Well, say —” 

The captain saw a curtain move at one of the win- 
dows. He cantered from his position at the head of 
the column and steered his horse between two flower- 
beds. 

* Well, good-bye! ” 

The squadron trampled slowly past. 

** Good-bye! ” 

They shook hands. 

He evidently had something enormously important 
to say to her, but it seems that he could not manage 
it. He struggled heroically. The bay charger, with his 
great mystically solemn eyes, looked around the corner 
of his shoulder at the girl. 

The captain studied a pine tree. The girl inspected 
the grass beneath the window. The captain said 
hoarsely: “I don’t suppose —I don’t suppose — I'll 
ever see you again!” 

She looked at him affrightedly and shrank back 
from the window. He seemed to have woefully expected 
a reception of this kind for his question. He gave her 
instantly a glance of appeal. 

She said: *“* Why, no, I don’t suppose we will.” 

** Never? ” 

“Why, no, ’tain’t possible. You— you are a— 
Yankee!” 

“Oh, I know it, but —” Eventually he continued: 
* Well, some day, you know, when there’s no more fight- 
ing, we might—” He observed that she had again 
withdrawn suddenly into the shadow, so he said: ‘* Well, 
good-bye!” 

When he held her fingers she bowed her head, and he 
saw a pink blush steal over the curves of her cheeks and 
neck. 
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“ Am I never going to see you again? ” 

She made no reply. 

“ Never? ” he repeated. 

After a long time, he bent over to hear a faint reply: 
*¢ Sometimes — when there are no troops in the neigh- 
bourhood — grandpa don’t mind if I— walk over as 
far as that old oak tree yonder — in the afternoons.” 

It appeared that the captain’s grip was very strong, 
for she uttered an exclamation and looked at her fingers 
as if she expected to find them mere fragments. He 
rode away. 

The bay horse leaped a flower-bed. They were al- 
most to the drive, when the girl uttered a panic-stricken 
cry. 

The captain wheeled his horse violently, and upon 
his return journey went straight through a flower-bed. 

The girl had clasped her hands. She beseeched him 
wildly with her eyes. ‘Oh, please, don’t believe it! I 
never walk to the old oak tree. Indeed I don’t! I never 
— never — never walk there.” 

The bridle drooped on the bay charger’s neck. The 
captain’s figure seemed limp. With an expression of 
profound dejection and gloom he stared off at where 
the leaden sky met the dark green line of the woods. 
The long-impending rain began to fall with a mournful 
patter, drop and drop. There was a silence. 

At last a low voice said, ‘* Well — I might — some- 
times I might— perhaps — but only once in a great 
while —I might walk to the old tree —in the after- 
noons. 
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OL’ BENNET AND THE INDIANS 


I 


Tue Conersss, sitting at Philadelphia, had voted our 
Wyoming country two companies of infantry for its 
protection against the Indians, with the single provision 
that we raise the men and arm them ourselves. This 
was not too brave a gift, but no one could blame the 
poor Congress, and indeed one could wonder that they 
found occasion to think of us at all, since at the time every 
gentleman of them had his coat-tails gathered high in 
his hands in readiness for flight to Baltimore. But our 
two companies of foot were no sooner drilled, equipped, 
and in readiness to defend the colony than they were 
ordered off down to the Jerseys to join General Wash- 
ington. So it can be seen what service Congress did us 
in the way of protection. Thus the Wyoming valley, 
sixty miles deep in the wilderness, held its log houses 
full of little besides mothers, maids, and children. To 
the clamour against this situation the badgered Con- 
gress could only reply by the issue of another generous 
order, directing that one full company of foot be raised 
in the town of Westmoreland for the defence of said 
town, and that the said company find their own arms, 
ammunition, and blankets. Even people with our sense 
of humour could not laugh at this joke. 

When the first two companies were forming, I had 
thought to join one, but my father forbade me, saying 
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that I was too young, although I was full sixteen, tall, 
and very strong. So it turned out that I was not off 
fighting with Washington’s army when Butler with his 
rangers and Indians raided Wyoming. Perhaps I was 
in the better place to do my duty, if I could. 

When wandering Indians visited the settlements, their 
drunkenness and insolence were extreme, but the few 
white men remained calm, and often pretended oblivion 
to insults which, because of their wives and families, 
they dared not attempt to avenge. In my own family, 
my father’s imperturbability was scarce superior to my 
mother’s coolness, and such was our faith in them that 
we twelve children also seemed to be fearless. Neighbour 
after neighbour came to my father in despair of the 
defenceless condition of the valley, declaring that they 
were about to leave everything and flee over the moun- 
tains to Stroudsberg. My father always wished them 
God-speed and said no more. If they urged him to fly 
also, he usually walked away from them. 

Finally there came a time when all the Indians van- 
ished. We rather would have had them tipsy and im- 
pudent in the settlements; we knew what their disap- 
pearance portended. It was the serious sign. Too soon 
the news came that ‘* Indian Butler ” was on his way. 

The valley was vastly excited. People with their 
smaller possessions flocked into the blockhouses, and 
militia officers rode everywhere to rally every man. A 
small force of Continentals — regulars of the line — 
had joined our people, and the little army was now un- 
der the command of a Continental officer, Major Zebulon 
Butler. 

I had thought that with all this hubbub of an im- 
pending life-and-death struggle in the valley my father 
would allow the work of our farm to slacken. But in 
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this I was notably mistaken. The milking and the feed- 
ing and the work in the fields went on as if there never 
had been an Indian south of the Canadas. My mother 
and my sisters continued to cook, to wash, to churn, to 
spin, to dye, to mend, to make soap, to make maple 
sugar. Just before the break of each day my younger 
brother Andrew and myself tumbled out for some eight- 
een hours’ work, and woe to us if we departed the length 
of a dog’s tail from the laws which our father had laid 
down. It was a life with which I was familiar, but it 
did seem to me that with the Indians almost upon us he 
might have allowed me, at least, to go to the Fort and 
see our men drilling. 

But one morning we aroused as usual at his call at 
the foot of the ladder, and, dressing more quickly than 
Andrew, I climbed down from the loft to find my father 
seated by a blazing fire reading by its light in his Bible. 

** Son,” said he. 

“Yes, father?” 

* Go and fight.” 

Without a word more I made hasty preparation. It 
was the first time in my life that I had a feeling that 
my father would change his mind. So strong was this 
fear that I did not even risk a good-bye to my mother 
and sisters. At the end of the clearing I looked back. 
The door of the house was open and in the blazing light 
of the fire I saw my father seated as I had left him. 

At Forty Fort I found between three and four hun- 
dred under arms, while the stockade itself was crowded 
with old men and women and children. Many of my 
acquaintances welcomed me; indeed, I seemed to know 
everybody save a number of the Continental officers. 
Colonel Zebulon Butler was in chief command, while 
directly under him was Colonel Denison, a man of the 
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valley, and much respected. Colonel Denison asked news 
of my father, whose temper he well knew. He said to 
me: “If God spares Nathan Denison I shall tell that 
obstinate old fool my true opinion of him. He will get 
himself and all his family butchered and scalped.” 

I joined Captain Bidlack’s company, for the reason 
that a number of my friends were in it. Every morning 
we were paraded and drilled in the open ground before 
the Fort, and I learned to present arms and to keep 
my heels together, although to this day I have never 
been able to see any point to these accomplishments, and 
there was very little of the presenting of arms or of the 
keeping together of heels in the battle which followed 
these drills. I may say truly that I would now be much 
more grateful to Captain Bidlack if he had taught us 
to run like a wild horse. 

There was considerable friction between the officers 
of our militia and the Continental officers. I believe the 
Continental officers had stated themselves as being in 
favour of a cautious policy, whereas the men of the 
valley were almost unanimous in their desire to meet 
Indian Butler more than half-way. They knew the 
country, they said, and they knew the Indians, and they 
deduced that the proper plan was to march forth and 
attack the British force near the head of the valley. 
Some of the more hot-headed ones rather openly taunted 
the Continentals, but these veterans of Washington’s 
army remained silent and composed amid more or less 
wildness of talk. My own concealed opinions were that, 
although our people were brave and determined, they 
had much better allow the Continental officers to man- 
age the valley’s affairs. 

At the end of June we heard the news that Colonel 
John Butler, with some four hundred British and Co- 
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lonial troops, which he called the Rangers, and with 
about five hundred Indians, had entered the valley at 
its head and taken Fort Wintermoot after an opposition 
of a perfunctory character. I could present arms very 
well, but I do not think that I could yet keep my heels 
together. But Indian Butler was marching upon us, 
and even Captain Bidlack refrained from being an- 
noyed at my refractory heels. 

The officers held councils of war, but in truth both 
fort and camp rang with a discussion in which every- 
body joined with great vigour and endurance. I may 
except the Continental officers, who told us what they 
thought we should do, and then, declaring that there 
was no more to be said, remained in a silence which I 
thought was rather grim. The result was that on the 
3rd of July our force of about three hundred men 
marched away, amid the roll of drums and the proud 
career of flags, to meet Indian Butler and his two kinds 
of savages. There yet remains with me a vivid recollec- 
tion of a close row of faces above the stockade of Forty 
Fort which viewed our departure with that profound 
anxiety which only an imminent danger of murder and 
scalping can produce. I myself was never particularly 
afraid of Indians, for to my mind the great and almost 
the only military virtue of the Indians was that they 
were silent men in the woods. If they were met squarely 
on terms approaching equality, they could always be 
whipped. But it was another matter to a fort filled with 
women and children and cripples, to whom the coming 
of the Indians spelled pillage, arson, and massacre. The 
British sent against us in those days some curious up- 
holders of the honour of the King, and although Indian 
Butler, who usually led them, afterward contended that 
everything was performed with decency and care for 
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the rules, we always found that those of our dead whose 
bodies we recovered invariably lacked hair on the tops 
of their heads, and if worse wasn’t done to them we 
wouldn’t even use the word mutilate. 

Colonel Zebulon Butler rode along the column when 
we halted once for water. I looked at him eagerly, hop- 
ing to read in his face some sign of his opinions. But 
on the soldierly mask I could read nothing, although I 
am certain now that he felt that the fools among us 
were going to get us well beaten. But there was no 
vacillation in the direction of our march. We went 
straight until we could hear through the woods the in- 
frequent shots of our leading party at retreating Indian 
scouts. 

Our Colonel Butler then sent forward four of his best 
officers, who reconnoitred the ground in the enemy’s 
front like so many engineers marking the place for a 
bastion. Then each of the six companies were told their 
place in the line. We of Captain Bidlack’s company 
were on the extreme right. Then we formed in line and 
marched into battle, with me burning with the high re- 
solve to kill Indian Butler and bear his sword into Forty 
Fort, while at the same time I was much shaken lest 
one of Indian Butler’s Indians might interfere with the 
noble plan. We moved stealthily among the pine-trees, 
and I could not forbear looking constantly to right and 
left to make certain that everybody was of the same 
mind about this advance. With our Captain Bidlack 
was Captain Durkee of the regulars. He was also a 
valley man, and it seemed that every time I looked be- 
hind me I met the calm eye of this officer, and I came to 
refrain from looking behind me. 

Still, I was very anxious to shoot Indians, and if I had 
doubted my ability in this direction I would have done 
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myself a great injustice, for I could drive a nail to the 
head with a rifle-ball at respectable range. I contend 
that I was not at all afraid of the enemy, but I much 
feared that certain of my comrades would change their 
minds about the expediency of battle on July 3, 1778. 

But our company was as steady and straight as a 
fence. I do not know who first saw dodging figures in 
the shadows of the trees in our front. The first fire we 
received, however, was from our flank, where some hid- 
den Indians were yelling and firing, firing and yelling. 
We did not mind the war-whoops. We had heard too 
many drunken Indians in the settlements before the 
war. They wounded the lieutenant of the company next 
to ours, and a moment later they killed Captain Durkee. 
But we were steadily advancing and firing regular vol- 
leys into the shifting frieze of figures before us. The 
Indians gave their cries as if the imps of Hades had 
given tongue to their emotions. They fell back before 
us so rapidly and so cleverly that one had to watch his 
chance as the Indians sped from tree to tree. I had a 
sudden burst of rapture that they were beaten, and this 
was accentuated when I stepped over the body of an 
Indian whose forehead had a hole in it as squarely in 
the middle as if the location had been previously sur- 
veyed. In short, we were doing extremely well. 

Soon we began to see the slower figures of white men 
through the trees, and it is only honest to say that they 
were easier to shoot. I myself caught sight of a fine 
officer in a uniform that seemed of green and buff. His 
sword-belt was fastened by a great shining brass plate, 
and, no longer feeling the elegancies of marksmanship, 
I fired at the brass plate. Such was the conformation 
of the ground between us that he disappeared as if he 
had sunk in the sea. We, all of us, were loading behind 
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the trees and then charging ahead with fullest confi- 
dence. 

But suddenly from our own left came wild cries from 
our men, while at the same time the yells of Indians re- 
doubled in that direction. Our rush checked itself in- 
stinctively. The cries rolled toward us. Once I heard a 
word that sounded like “ Quarte.” Then, to be truthful, 
our line wavered. I heard Captain Bidlack give an 
angry and despairing shout, and I think he was killed 
before he finished it. 

In a word, our left wing had gone to pieces. It was 
in complete rout. I know not the truth of the matter; 
but it seems that Colonel Denison had given an order 
which was misinterpreted for the order to retreat. At 
any rate, there can be no doubt of how fast the left wing 
ran away. 

We ran away too. The company on our immediate 
left was the company of regulars, and I remember some 
red-faced and powder-stained men bellowing at me con- 
temptuously. That company stayed, and, for the most 
part, died. I don’t know what they mustered when we 
left the Fort, but from the battle eleven worn and ragged 
menemerged. In my running was wisdom. The country 
was suddenly full of fleet Indians, upon us with the 
tomahawk. Behind me as I ran I could hear the screams 
of men cleaved to the earth. I think the first things that 
most of us discarded were our rifles. Afterward, upon 
serious reflection, I could not recall where I gave my 
rifle to the grass. 

I ran for the river. I saw some of our own men run- 
ning ahead of me, and I envied them. My point of con- 
tact with the river was the top of a high bank. But I 
did not hesitate to leap for the water with all my ounces 
of muscle. I struck out strongly for the other shore. I 
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expected to be shot in the water. Up-stream and down- 
stream I could hear the crack of rifles, but none of the 
enemy seemed to be paying direct heed to me. I swam 
so well that I was soon able to put my feet on the slippery 
round stones and wade. When I reached a certain sandy 
beach, I lay down and puffed and blew my exhaustion. I 
watched the scene on the river. Indians appeared in 
groups on the opposite bank, firing at various heads 
of my comrades, who, like me, had chosen the Susque- 
hanna as their refuge. I saw more than one hand fling 
up and the head turn sideways and sink. 

I set out for home. I set out for home in that perfect 
spirit of dependence which I had always felt toward 
my father and my mother. When I arrived I found no- 
body in the living-room but my father, seated in his 
great chair and reading his Bible, even as I had left 
him. 

The whole shame of the business came upon me sud- 
denly. ‘‘ Father,” I choked out, ** we have been beaten.” 

“‘ Ay,” said he, “ I expected it.” 


Il 


Immediately after the battle of July 3, my mother said: 
“We had best take the children and go into the Fort.” 

But my father replied: “TI will not go. I will not 
leave my property. All that I have in the world is here, 
and if the savages destroy it they may as well destroy 
me also.” 

My mother said no other word. Our household was 
ever given to stern silence, and such was my training 
that it did not occur to me to reflect that if my father 
cared for his property it was not my property, and I 
was entitled to care somewhat for my life. 
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Colonel Denison was true to the word which he had 
passed to me at the Fort before the battle. He sent a 
messenger to my father, and this messenger stood in 
the middle of our living-room and spake with a clear, 
indifferent voice. ‘‘ Colonel Denison bids me come here 
and say that John Bennet is a wicked man, and the blood 
of his own children will be upon his head.” As usual, 
my father said nothing. After the messenger had gone, 
he remained silent for hours in his chair by the fire, 
and this stillness was so impressive to his family that 
even my mother walked on tiptoe as she went about her 
work. After this long time my father said, “ Mary!” 

Mother halted and looked at him. Father spoke 
slowly, and as if every word was wrested from him with 
violent pangs. ‘“‘ Mary, you take the girls and go to 
the Fort. I and Solomon and Andrew will go over the 
mountains to Stroudsberg.” 

Immediately my mother called us all to set about pack- 
ing such things as could be taken to the Fort. And by 
nightfall we had seen them within its palisade, and my 
father, myself, and my little brother Andrew, who was 
only eleven years old, were off over the hills on a long 
march to the Delaware settlements. Father and I had 
our rifles, but we seldom dared to fire them, because of 
the roving bands of Indians. We lived as well as we 
could on blackberries and raspberries. For the most 
part, poor little Andrew rode first on the back of my 
father and then on my back. He was a good little man, 
and only cried when he would wake in the dead of night 
very cold and very hungry. Then my father would wrap 
him in an old grey coat that was so famous in the Wy- 
oming country that there was not even an Indian who 
did not know of it. But this act he did without any di- 
rect display of tenderness, for the fear, I suppose, that 
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he would weaken little Andrew’s growing manhood. 
Now, in these days of safety, and even luxury, I often 
marvel at the iron spirit of the people of my young 
days. My father, without his coat and no doubt very 
cold, would then sometimes begin to pray to his God in 
the wilderness, but in low voice, because of the Indians. 
It was July, but even July nights are cold in the pine 
mountains, breathing a chill which goes straight to the 
bones. 

But it is not my intention to give in this section the 
ordinary adventures of the masculine part of my family. 
As a matter of fact, my mother and the girls were under- 
going in Forty Fort trials which made as nothing the 
happenings on our journey, which ended in safety. 

My mother and her small flock were no sooner estab- 
lished in the crude quarters within the palisade than 
negotiations were opened between Colonel Denison and 
Colonel Zebulon Butler on the American side, and In- 
dian Butler on the British side, for the capitulation of 
the Fort with such arms and military stores as it con- 
tained, the lives of the settlers to be strictly preserved. 
But Indian Butler did not seem to feel free to promise 
safety for the lives of the Continental Butler and the 
pathetic little fragment of the regular troops. These 
men always fought so well against the Indians that when- 
ever the Indians could get them at their mercy there 
was small chance of anything but a massacre. So every 
regular left before the surrender; and I fancy that 
Colonel Zebulon Butler considered himself a much 
abused man, for if we had left ourselves entirely under 
his direction there is no doubt that we could have saved 
the valley. He had taken us out on July 3 because our 
militia officers had almost threatened him. In the end 
he had said: “ Very well, I can go as far as any of you.” 
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I was always on Butler’s side of the argument, but ow- 
ing to the singular arrangement of circumstances, my 
opinion at the age of sixteen counted upon neither the 
one side nor the other. 

The Fort was left in charge of Colonel Denison. He 
had stipulated before the surrender that no Indians 
should be allowed to enter the stockade and molest these 
poor families of women whose fathers and brothers were 
either dead or fled over the mountains, unless their physi- 
cal debility had been such that they were able neither 
to get killed in the battle nor to take the long trail to 
the Delaware. Of course, this excepts those men who 
were with Washington. 

For several days the Indians, obedient to the British 
officers, kept out of the Fort, but soon they began to 
enter in small bands and went sniffing and poking in 
every corner to find plunder. Our people had hidden 
everything as well as they were able, and for a period 
little was stolen. My mother told me that the first thing 
of importance to go was Colonel Denison’s hunting- 
shirt, made of “‘ fine forty ” linen. It had a double cape, 
and was fringed about the cape and about the wrist- 
bands. Colonel Denison at the time was in my mother’s 
cabin. An Indian entered and, rolling a thieving eye 
about the place, sighted first of all the remarkable shirt 
which Colonel Denison was wearing. He seized the shirt 
and began to tug, while the Colonel backed away, tug- 
ging and protesting at the same time. The womenfolk 
saw at once that the Colonel would be tomahawked if he 
did not give up his shirt, and they begged him to do 
it. He finally elected not to be tomahawked, and came 
out of his shirt. While my mother unbuttoned the wrist- 
bands, the Colonel cleverly dropped into the lap of a 
certain Polly Thornton a large packet of Continental 
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bills, and his money was thus saved for the settlers. 

Colonel Denison had several stormy interviews with 
Indian Butler, and the British commander finally ended 
in frankly declaring that he could do nothing with the 
Indians at all. They were beyond control, and the de- 
fenceless people in the Fort would have to take the con- 
sequence. I do not mean that Colonel Denison was try- 
ing to recover his shirt; I mean that he was objecting 
to a situation which was now almost unendurable. I 
wish to record also that the Colonel lost a large beaver 
hat. In both cases he willed to be tomahawked and 
killed rather than suffer the indignity, but mother pre- 
vailed over him. I must confess to this discreet age that 
my mother engaged in fisticuffs with a squaw. This 
squaw came into the cabin and, without preliminary dis- 
cussion, attempted to drag from my mother the petti- 
coat she was wearing. My mother forgot the fine advice 
she had given to Colonel Denison. She proceeded to beat 
the squaw out of the cabin, and although the squaw 
appealed to some warriors who were standing without, 
the warriors only laughed, and my mother kept her 
petticoat. 

The Indians took the feather beds of the people and, 
ripping them open, flung the feathers broadcast. Then 
they stuffed these sacks full of plunder and flung them 
across the backs of such of the settlers’ horses as they 
had been able to find. Inthe old days my mother had had 
a side-saddle, of which she was very proud when she rode 
to meeting on it. She had also a brilliant scarlet cloak, 
which every lady had in those days, and which I can re- 
member as one of the admirations of my childhood. One 
day my mother had the satisfaction of seeing a squaw 
ride off from the Fort with this prize saddle reversed on 
a small nag, and with the proud squaw thus mounted 
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wearing the scarlet cloak, also reversed. My sister 
Martha told me afterward that they laughed, even in 
their misfortunes. A little later they had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing the smoke from our house and barn arising 
over the tops of the trees. 

When the Indians first began their pillaging, an old 
Mr. Sutton, who occupied a cabin near my mother’s 
cabin, anticipated them by donning all his best clothes. 
He had had a theory that the Americans would be free 
to retain the clothes that they wore. And his best hap- 
pened to be a suit of Quaker grey, from beaver to boots, 
in which he had been married. Not long afterward my 
mother and my sisters saw passing the door an Indian 
arrayed in Quaker grey, from beaver to boots. The only 
odd thing which impressed them was that the Indian 
had appended to the dress a long string of Yankee 
scalps. Sutton was a good Quaker, and if he had been 
wearing the suit there would have been no string of 
scalps. 

They were, in fact, badgered, insulted, robbed by the 
Indians so openly that the British officers would not 
come into the Fort at all. They stayed in their camp, 
affecting to be ignorant of what was happening. It 
was about all they could do. The Indians had only one 
idea of war, and it was impossible to reason with them 
when they were flushed with victory and stolen rum. 

The hand of Fate fell heavily upon one rogue whose 
ambition it was to drink everything that the Fort con- 
tained. One day he inadvertently came upon a bottle 
of spirits of camphor, and in a few hours he was dead. 

But it was known that General Washington contem- 
plated sending a strong expedition into the valley, to 
clear it of the invaders and thrash them. Soon there 
were no enemies in the country save small roving parties 
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of Indians, who prevented work in the fields and burned 
whatever cabins the earlier torches had missed. 

The first large party to come into the valley was com- 
posed mainly of Captain Spaulding’s company of reg- 
ulars, and at its head rode Colonel Zebulon Butler. My 
father, myself, and little Andrew returned with this 
party, to set to work immediately to build out of noth- 
ing a prosperity similar to that which had vanished in 
the smoke. 


III 


My father was so well known of the Indians that, as I 
was saying, his old grey coat was a sign through the 
northern country. I know of no reason for this save that 
he was honest and obstreperously minded his own af- 
fairs, and could fling a tomahawk better than the best 
Indian. I will not declare upon how hard it is for a 
man to be honest and to mind his own affairs, but I 
fully know that it is hard to throw a tomahawk as my 
father threw it, straighter than a bullet from a duelling- 
pistol. He had always dealt fairly with the Indians, 
and I cannot tell why they hated him so bitterly, un- 
less it was that when an Indian went foolishly drunk my 
father would deplore it with his foot, if it so happened 
that the drunkenness was done in our cabin. It is true 
to say that when the war came, a singular large num- 
ber of kicked Indians journeyed from the Canadas to 
revisit with torch and knife the scenes of the kicking. 
If people had thoroughly known my father, he would 
have had no enemies. He was the best of men. He had 
a code of behaviour for himself, and for the whole world 
as well. If people wished his good opinion they only 
had to do exactly as he did, and to have his views. I re- 
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member that once my sister Martha made me a waist- 
coat of rabbits’ skins, and generally it was considered a 
great ornament. But one day my father espied me in 
it, and commanded me to remove it for ever. Its appear- 
ance was indecent, he said, and such a garment tainted 
the soul of him who wore it. In the ensuing fortnight 
a poor pedlar arrived from the Delaware, who had suf- 
fered great misfortunes in the snows. My father fed 
him and warmed him, and when he gratefully departed, 
gave him the rabbits’-skin waistcoat, and the poor man 
went off clothed indecently in a garment that would taint 
his soul. Afterward, in a daring mood, I asked my 
father why he had so cursed this pedlar, and he recom- 
mended that I should study my Bible more closely, and 
there read that my own devious ways should be mended 
before I sought to judge the enlightened acts of my 
elders. He set me to ploughing the upper twelve acres, 
and I was hardly allowed to loose my grip of the plough- 
handles until every furrow was drawn. 

The Indians called my father “ Ol’? Bennet,” and he 
was known broadcast as a man whose doom was sealed 
when the redskins caught him. As I have said, the feel- 
ing is inexplicable to me. But Indians who had been 
ill-used and maltreated by downright ruffians, against 
whom revenge could with a kind of propriety be directed 
—many of these Indians avowedly gave up a genuine 
wrong in order to direct a fuller attention to the getting 
of my father’s scalp. This most unfair disposition of 
the Indians was a great, deep anxiety to all of us up to 
the time when General Sullivan and his avenging army 
marched through the valley and swept our tormentors 
afar. . 

And yet great calamities could happen in our valley 
even after the coming and passing of General Sullivan. 
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We were partly mistaken in our gladness. The British 
force of Loyalists and Indians met Sullivan in one bat- 
tle, and, finding themselves over-matched and beaten, 
they scattered in all directions. The Loyalists, for the 
most part, went home, but the Indians cleverly broke 
up into small bands, and General Sullivan’s army had 
no sooner marched beyond the Wyoming valley than 
some of these small bands were back into the valley, 
plundering outlying cabins and shooting people from 
the thickets and woods that bordered the fields. 

General Sullivan had left a garrison at Wilkesbarre, 
and at this time we lived in its strong shadow. It was 
too formidable for the Indians to attack, and it could 
protect all who valued protection enough to remain un- 
der its wings, but it could do little against the flying 
small bands. My father chafed in the shelter of the 
garrison. His best lands lay beyond Forty Fort, and 
he wanted to be at his ploughing. He made several 
brief references to his ploughing that led us to believe 
that his ploughing was the fundamental principle of 
life. None of us saw any means of contending him. My 
sister Martha began to weep, but it no more mattered 
than if she had begun to laugh. My mother said noth- 
ing. Ay, my wonderful mother said nothing. My father 
said he would go plough some of the land above Forty 
Fort. Immediately this was with us some sort of law. 
It was like a rain, or a wind, or a drought. 

He went, of course. My young brother Andrew went 
with him, and he took the new span of oxen and a horse. 
They began to plough a meadow which lay in a bend 
of the river above Forty Fort. Andrew rode the horse 
hitched ahead of the oxen. At a certain thicket the 
horse shied so that little Andrew was almost thrown 
down. My father seemed to have begun a period of ap- 
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prehension at this time, but it was of no service. Four 
Indians suddenly appeared out of the thicket. Swiftly, 
and in silence, they pounced with tomahawk, rifle, and 
knife upon my father and my brother, and in a moment 
they were captives of the redskins — that fate whose 
very phrasing was a thrill to the heart of every colonist. 
It spelled death, or that horrible simple absence, va- 
cancy, mystery, which is harder than death. 

As for us, he had told my mother that if he and An- 
drew were not returned at sundown she might construe a 
calamity. So at sundown we gave the news to the Fort, 
and directly we heard the alarm-gun booming out across 
the dusk like a salute to the death of my father, a solemn, 
final declaration. At the sound of this gun my sisters 
all began newly to weep. It simply defined our mis- 
fortune. In the morning a party was sent out, which 
came upon the deserted plough, the oxen calmly munch- 
ing, and the horse still excited and affrighted. The sol- 
diers found the trail of four Indians. They followed 
the trail some distance over the mountains, but the red- 
skins with their captives had a long start, and pursuit 
was but useless. The result of this expedition was that 
we knew at least that father and Andrew had not been 
massacred immediately. But in those days this was a 
most meagre consolation. It was better to wish them 
well dead. 

My father and Andrew were hurried over the hills at 
a terrible pace by the four Indians. Andrew told me 
afterward that he could think sometimes that he was 
dreaming of being carried off by goblins. The redskins 
said no word, and their moccasined feet made no sound. 
They were like evil spirits. But it was as he caught 
glimpses of father’s pale face, every wrinkle in it deep- 
ened and hardened, that Andrew saw everything in its 
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hight. And Andrew was but thirteen years old. It is a 
tender age at which to be burned at the stake. 

In time the party came upon two more Indians, who 
had as a prisoner a man named Lebbeus Hammond. 
He had left Wilkesbarre in search of a strayed horse. 
He was riding the animal back to the Fort when the In- 
dians caught him. He and my father knew each other 
well, and their greeting was like them. 

“What! Hammond! You here?” 

“ Yes, I’m here.” 

As the march was resumed, the principle Indian be- 
strode Hammond’s horse, but the horse was very high- 
nerved and scared, and the bridle was only a temporary 
one made from hickory withes. There was no saddle. 
And so finally the principal Indian came off with a 
erash, alighting with exceeding severity upon his head. 
When he got upon his feet he was in such a rage that the 
three captives thought to see him dash his tomahawk into 
the skull of the trembling horse, and, indeed, his arm was 
raised for the blow, but suddenly he thought better of 
it. He had been touched by a real point of Indian in- 
spiration. The party was passing a swamp at the time, 
so he mired the horse almost up to its eyes, and left it 
to the long death. 

I had said that my father was well known of the In- 
dians, and yet I have to announce that none of his six 
captors knew him. To them he was a complete stranger, 
for upon camping the first night they left my father 
unbound. If they had had any idea that he was * Ol 
Bennet ” they would never have left him unbound. He 
suggested to Hammond that they try to escape that 
night, but Hammond seemed not to care to try it yet. 

In time they met a party of over forty Indians, com- 
manded by a Loyalist. In that band there were many 
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who knew my father. They cried out with rejoicing 
when they perceived him. “ Ha!” they shouted, “ OP 
Bennet!” They danced about him, making gestures 
expressive of the torture. Later in the day my father 
accidentally pulled a button from his coat, and an In- 
dian took it from him. 

My father asked to be allowed to have it again, for 
he was a very careful man, and in those days all good 
husbands were trained to bring home the loose buttons. 
The Indians laughed, and explained that a man who 
was to die at Wyallusing — one day’s march — need 
not be particular about a button. 

The three prisoners were now sent off in care of seven 
Indians, while the Loyalist took the remainder of his 
men down the valley to further harass the settlers. The 
seven Indians were now very careful of my father, al- 
lowing him scarce a wink. Their tomahawks came up 
at the slightest sign. At the camp that night they bade 
the prisoners lie down, and then placed poles across 
them. An Indian lay upon either end of these poles. 
My father managed, however, to let Hammond know 
that he was determined to make an attempt to escape. 
There was only one night between him and the stake, 
and he was resolved to make what use he could of it. 
Hammond seems to have been dubious from the start, 
but the men of that time were not daunted by broad 
risks. In his opinion the rising would be a failure, but 
this did not prevent him from agreeing to rise with his 
friend. My brother Andrew was not considered at all. 
No one asked him if he wanted to rise against the In- 
dians. He was only a boy, and supposed to obey his 
elders. So, as none asked his views, he kept them to him- 
self ; but I wager you he listened, all ears, to the furtive 
consultations, consultations which were mere casual 
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phrases at times, and at other times swift, brief sentences 
shot out in a whisper. 

The band of seven Indians relaxed in vigilance as 
they approached their own country, and on the last 
night from Wyallusing the Indian part of the camp 
seemed much inclined to take deep slumber after the 
long and rapid journey. The prisoners were held to the 
ground by poles as on the previous night, and then 
the Indians pulled their blankets over their heads and 
passed into heavy sleep. One old warrior sat by the fire 
as guard, but he seems to have been a singularly ineffi- 
cient man, for he was continually drowsing, and if the 
captives could have got rid of the poles across their 
chests and legs they would have made their flight sooner. 

The camp was on a mountain-side amid a forest of 
lofty pines. The night was very cold, and the blasts of 
wind swept down upon the crackling, resinous fire. A 
few stars peeped through the feathery pine branches. 
Deep in some gulch could be heard the roar of a moun- 
tain stream. At one o’clock in the morning three of the 
Indians arose and, releasing the prisoners, commanded 
them to mend the fire. The prisoners brought dead pine- 
branches; the ancient warrior on watch sleepily picked 
away with his knife at the deer’s head which he had 
roasted ; the other Indians retired again to their blan- 
kets, perhaps each depending upon the others for the 
exercise of precautions. It was a tremendously slack 
business ; the Indians were feeling security because they 
knew that the prisoners were too wise to try to run away. 

The warrior on watch mumbled placidly to himself as 
he picked at the deer’s head. Then he drowsed again, 
just the short nap of a man who had been up too long. 
My father stepped quickly to a spear, and backed away 
from the Indian; then he drove it straight through his 
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chest. The Indian raised himself spasmodically, and 
then collapsed into that camp-fire which the captives 
had made burn so brilliantly, and as he fell he screamed. 
Instantly his blanket, his hair, he himself began to burn, 
and over him was my father tugging frantically to get 
the spear out again. 

My father did not recover the spear. It had so gone 
through the old warrior that it could not readily be 
withdrawn, and my father left it. 

The scream of the watchman instantly aroused the 
other warriors, who, as they scrambled in their blankets, 
found over them a terrible white-lipped creature with 
an axe —an axe, the most appallingly brutal of weap- 
ons. Hammond buried his weapon in the head of the 
leader of the Indians even as the man gave out his first 
great cry. The second blow missed an agile warrior’s 
head, but caught him in the nape of the neck, and he 
swung, to bury his face in the red-hot ashes at the edge 
of the fire. 

Meanwhile my brother Andrew had been gallantly 
snapping empty guns. In fact he snapped three empty 
guns at the Indians, who were in the purest panic. He 
did not snap the fourth gun, but took it by the barrel, 
and, seeing a warrior rush past him, he cracked his skull 
with the clubbed weapon. He told me, however, that 
his snapping of the empty guns was effective, because it 
made the Indians jump and dodge. 

Well, this slaughter continued in the red glare of the 
fire on the lonely mountain-side until two shrieking 
creatures ran off through the trees, but even then my 
father hurled a tomahawk with all his strength. It 
struck one of the fleeing Indians on the shoulder. His 
blanket dropped from him, and he ran on practically 
naked. 
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The three whites looked at each other, breathing 
deeply. Their work was plain to them in the five dead 
and dying Indians underfoot. They hastily gathered 
weapons and moccasins, and in six minutes from the time 
when my father had hurled the spear through the In- 
dian sentinel they had started to make their way back 
to the settlements, leaving the camp-fire to burn out its 
short career alone amid the dead. 
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THE OPEN BOAT 


A Tale Intended to be after the Fact: 
Being the Experience of Four Men 
from the Sunk Steamer Commodore 


I 


None of them knew the colour of the sky. Their eyes 
glanced level, and were fastened upon the waves that 
swept toward them. These waves were of the hue of 
slate, save for the tops, which were of foaming white, 
and all of the men knew the colours of the sea. The hori- 
zon narrowed and widened, and dipped and rose, and 
at all times its edge was jagged with waves that seemed 
thrust up in points like rocks. 

Many a man ought to have a bathtub larger than the 
boat which here rode upon the sea. These waves were 
most wrongfully and barbarously abrupt and tall, and 
each froth-top was a problem in small-boat navigation. 

The cook squatted in the bottom, and looked with 
both eyes at the six inches of gunwale which separated 
him from the ocean. His sleeves were rolled over his fat 
forearms, and the two flaps of his unbuttoned vest 
dangled as he bent to bail out the boat. Often he said, 
“Gawd! that was a narrow clip.” As he remarked it he 
invariably gazed eastward over the broken sea. 

The oiler, steering with one of the two oars in the 
boat, sometimes raised himself suddenly to keep clear of 
water that swirled in over the stern. It was a thin little 
oar, and it seemed often ready to snap. 
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The correspondent, pulling at the other oar, watched 
the waves and wondered why he was there. 

The injured captain, lying in the bow, was at this 
time buried in that profound dejection and indifference 
which comes, temporarily at least, to even the bravest 
and most enduring when, willy-nilly, the firm fails, the 
army loses, the ship goes down. The mind of the mas- 
ter of a vessel is rooted deep in the timbers of her, though 
he command for a day or a decade; and this captain had 
on him the stern impression of a scene in the greys of 
dawn of seven turned faces, and later a stump of a top- 
mast with a white ball on it, that slashed to and fro 
at the waves, went low and lower, and down. Thereafter 
there was something strange in his voice. Although 
steady, it was deep with mourning, and of a quality be- 
yond oration or tears. 

“ Keep ’er a little more south, Billie,” said he. 

“A little more south, sir,” said the oiler in the stern. 

A seat in his boat was not unlike a seat upon a buck- 
ing broncho, and by the same token a broncho is not 
much smaller. The craft pranced and reared and 
plunged like an animal. As each wave came, and she 
rose for it, she seemed like a horse making at a fence out- 
rageously high. The manner of her scramble over these 
walls of water is a mystic thing, and, moreover, at the 
top of them were ordinarily these problems in white 
water, the foam racing down from the summit of each— 
wave requiring a new leap, and a leap from the air. 
Then, after scornfully bumping a crest, she would slide 
and race and splash down a long incline, and arrive 
bobbing and nodding in front of the next menace. 

A singular disadvantage of the sea lies in the fact 
that after successfully surmounting one wave you dis- 
cover that there is another behind it just as important 
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and just as nervously anxious to do something effective 
in the way of swamping boats. In a ten-foot dinghy one 
can get an idea of the resources of the sea in the line of 
waves that is not probable to the average experience 
which is never at sea in a dinghy. As each slaty wall 
of water approached, it shut all else from the view of 
the men in the boat, and it was not difficult to imagine 
that this particular wave was the final outburst of the 
ocean, the last effort of the grim water. There was a 
terrible grace in the move of the waves, and they came 
in silence, save for the snarling of the crests. 

In the wan light the faces of the men must have been 
grey. Their eyes must have glinted in strange ways as 
they gazed steadily astern. Viewed from a balcony, the 
whole thing would doubtless have been weirdly pictur- 
esque. But the men in the boat had no time to see it, 
and if they had had leisure, there were other things to 
occupy their minds. The sun swung steadily up the sky, 
and they knew it was broad day because the colour of 
the sea changed from slate to emerald green streaked 
with amber lights, and the foam was like tumbling snow. 
The process of the breaking day was unknown to them. 
They were aware only of this effect upon the colour of 
the waves that rolled toward them. 

In disjointed sentences the cook and the correspond- 
ent argued as to the difference between a life-saving sta- 
tion and a house of refuge. The cook had said: ** There’s 
a house of refuge just north of the Mosquito Inlet Light, 
and as soon as they see us they’ll come off in their boat 
and pick us up.” 

‘* As soon as who see us? ” said the correspondent. 

* The crew,” said the cook. 

“ Houses of refuge don’t have crews,” said the corre- 
spondent. “ As I understand them, they are only places 
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where clothes and grub are stored for the benefit of 
shipwrecked people. They don’t carry crews.” 

* Oh, yes, they do,” said the cook. 

“ No, they don’t,” said the correspondent. 

* Well, we’re not there yet, anyhow,” said the oiler, in 
the stern. 

“Well,” said the cook, “ perhaps it’s not a house of 
refuge that I’m thinking of as being near Mosquito In- 
let Light; perhaps it’s a life-saving station.” 

** We’re not there yet,” said the oiler in the stern. 


II 


As the boat bounced from the top of each wave the wind 
tore through the hair of the hatless men, and as the 
craft plopped her stern down again the spray slashed 
past them. The crest of each of these waves was a hill, 
from the top of which the men surveyed for a moment 
a broad tumultuous expanse, shining and wind-riven. 
It was probably splendid, it was probably glorious, this 
play of the free sea, wild with lights of emerald and 
white and amber. 

* Bully good thing it’s an on-shore wind,” said the 
cook. “If not, where would we be? Wouldn’t have a 
show.” 

“ 'That’s right,” said the correspondent. 

The busy oiler nodded his assent. 

Then the captain, in the bow, chuckled in a way that 
expressed humour, contempt, tragedy, all in one. “ Do 
you think we’ve got much of a show now, boys? ” said he. 

Whereupon the three were silent, save for a trifle of 
hemming and hawing. To express any particular op- 
timism at this time they felt to be childish and stupid, 
but they all doubtless possessed this sense of the situa- 
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tion in their minds. A young man thinks doggedly at 
such times. On the other hand, the ethics of their con- 
dition was decidedly against any open suggestion of 
hopelessness. So they were silent. 

“Oh, well,” said the captain, soothing his children, 
we'll get ashore all right.” 

But there was that in his tone which made them think; 
so the oiler quoth, “ Yes! if this wind holds.” 

The cook was bailing. ‘‘ Yes! if we don’t catch hell in 
the surf.” 

Canton-flannel gulls flew near and far. Sometimes 
they sat down on the sea, near patches of brown sea- 
weed that rolled over the waves with a movement like 
carpets on a line in a gale. The birds sat comfortably 
in groups, and they were envied by some in the dinghy, 
for the wrath of the sea was no more to them than it was 
to a covey of prairie chickens a thousand miles inland. 
Often they came very close and stared at the men with 
black bead-like eyes. At these times they were uncanny 
and sinister in their unblinking scrutiny, and the men 
hooted angrily at them, telling them to be gone. One 
came, and evidently decided to alight on the top of 
the captain’s head. The bird flew parallel to the boat 
and did not circle, but made short sidelong jumps in 
the air in chicken-fashion. His black eyes were wist- 
fully fixed upon the captain’s head. “ Ugly brute,” said 
the oiler to the bird. “* You look as if you were made 
with a jackknife.’” The cook and the correspondent 
swore darkly at the creature. The captain naturally 
wished to knock it away with the end of the heavy 
painter, but he did not dare do it, because anything 
resembling an emphatic gesture would have capsized 
this freighted boat; and so, with his open hand, the 
captain gently and carefully waved the gull away. 
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After it had been discouraged from the pursuit the cap- 
tain breathed easier on account of his hair, and others 
breathed easier because the bird struck their minds at 
this time as being somehow gruesome and ominous. 

In the meantime the oiler and the correspondent 
rowed. And also they rowed. They sat together in the 
same seat, and each rowed an oar. Then the oiler took 
both oars; then the correspondent took both oars ; then 
the oiler; then the correspondent. They rowed and they 
rowed. The very ticklish part of the business was when 
the time came for the reclining one in the stern to take 
his turn at the oars. By the very last star of truth, it is 
easier to steal eggs from under a hen than it was to 
change seats in the dinghy. First the man in the stern 
slid his hand along the thwart and moved with care, as 
if he were of Sévres. Then the man in the rowing-seat 
slid his hand along the other thwart. It was all done 
with the most extraordinary care. As the two sidled 
past each other, the whole party kept watchful eyes on 
the coming wave, and the captain cried: “ Look out, 
now! Steady, there!” 

The brown mats of seaweed that appeared from time 
to time were like islands, bits of earth. They were tray- 
elling, apparently, neither one way nor the other. They 
were, to all intents, stationary. They informed the men 
in the boat that it was making progress slowly toward 
the land. 

The captain, rearing cautiously in the bow after the 
dinghy soared on a great swell, said that he had seen the 
lighthouse at Mosquito Inlet. Presently the cook re- 
marked that he had seen it. The correspondent was at 
the oars then, and for some reason he too wished to look 
at the lighthouse ; but his back was toward the far shore, 
and the waves were important, and for some time he 
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could not seize an opportunity to turn his head. But 
at last there came a wave more gentle than the others, 
and when at the crest of it he swiftly scoured the western 
horizon. 

** See it? ” said the captain. 

* No,” said the correspondent, slowly ; ‘‘ I didn’t see 
anything.” 

“ Look again,” said the captain. He pointed. “ It’s 
exactly in that direction.” 

At the top of another wave the correspondent did as 
he was bid, and this time his eyes chanced on a small, still 
thing on the edge of the swaying horizon. It was pre- 
cisely like the point of a pin. It took an anxious eye 
to find a lighthouse so tiny. 

“Think we'll make it, Captain? ” 

“Tf this wind holds and the boat don’t swamp, we 
can’t do much else,” said the captain. 

The little boat, lifted by each towering sea and 
splashed viciously by the crests, made progress that in 
the absence of seaweed was not apparent to those in her. 
She seemed just a wee thing wallowing, miraculously 
top up, at the mercy of five oceans. Occasionally a great 
spread of water, like white flames, swarmed into her. 

“ Bail her, cook,” said the captain, serenely. 

“ All right, Captain,” said the cheerful cook. 


Til 


It would be difficult to describe the subtle brotherhood 
of men that was here established on the seas. No one 
said that it was so. No one mentioned it. But it dwelt 
in the boat, and each man felt it warm him. They were 
a captain, an oiler, a cook, and a correspondent, and 
they were friends — friends in a more curiously iron- 
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bound degree than may be common. The hurt captain, 
lying against the water-jar in the bow, spoke always in 
a low voice and calmly; but he could never command 
amore ready and swiftly obedient crew than the motley 
three of the dinghy. It was more than a mere recogni- 
tion of what was best for the common safety. There was 
surely in it a quality that was personal and heart-felt. 
And after this devotion to the commander of the boat, 
there was this comradeship, that the correspondent, for 
instance, who had been taught to be cynical of men, knew 
even at the time was the best experience of his life. But 
no one said that it was so. No one mentioned it. 

**T wish we had a sail,” remarked the captain. “ We 
might try my overcoat on the end of an oar, and give 
you two boys a chance to rest.” So the cook and the 
correspondent held the mast and spread wide the over- 
coat; the oiler steered; and the little boat made good 
way with her new rig. Sometimes the oiler had to scull 
sharply to keep a sea from breaking into the boat, but 
otherwise sailing was a success. 

Meanwhile the lighthouse had been growing slowly 
larger. It had now almost assumed colour, and ap- 
peared like a little grey shadow on the sky. The man 
at the oars could not be prevented from turning his 
head rather often to try for a glimpse of this little grey 
shadow. 

At last, from the top of each wave, the men in the 
tossing boat could see land. Even as the lighthouse was 
an upright shadow on the sky, this land seemed but a 
long black shadow on the sea. It certainly was thinner 
than paper. *‘We must be about opposite New 
Smyrna,” said the cook, who had coasted this shore often 
inschooners. “* Captain, by the way, I believe they aban- 
doned that life-saving station there about a year ago.” 
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“Did they? ” said the captain. 

The wind slowly died away. The cook and the corre- 
spondent were not now obliged to slave in order to hold 
high the oar. But the waves continued their old im- 
petuous swooping at the dinghy, and the little craft, 
no longer under way, struggled woundily over them. 
The oiler or the correspondent took the oars again. 

Shipwrecks are apropos of nothing. If men could only 
train for them and have them occur when the men had 
reached pink condition, there would be less drowning at 
sea. Of the four in the dinghy none had slept any time 
worth mentioning for two days and two nights previous 
to embarking in the dinghy, and in the excitement of 
clambering about the deck of a foundering ship they 
had also forgotten to eat heartily. 

For these reasons, and for others, neither the oiler nor 
the correspondent was fond of rowing at this time. The 
correspondent wondered ingenuously how in the name 
of all that was sane could there be people who thought it 
amusing to row a boat. It was not an amusement; it 
was a diabolical punishment, and even a genius of men- 
tal aberrations could never conclude that it was any- 
thing but a horror to the muscles and a crime against 
the back. He mentioned to the boat in general how the 
amusement of rowing struck him, and the weary-faced 
oiler smiled in full sympathy. Previously to the foun- 
dering, by the way, the oiler had worked a double watch 
in the engine-room of the ship. 

“Take her easy now, boys,” said the captain. 
“ Don’t spend yourselves. If we have to run a surf you’ll 
need all your strength, because we’ll sure have to swim 
for it. Take your time.” 

Slowly the land arose from the sea. From a black 
line it became a line of black and a line of white — trees 
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and sand. Finally the captain said that he could make 
out a house on the shore. “ That’s the house of refuge, 
sure,” said the cook. “They'll see us before long, and 
come out after us.” 

The distant lighthouse reared high. “The keeper 
ought to be able to make us out now, if he’s looking 
through a glass,” said the captain. “ He’ll notify the 
life-saving people.” 

** None of those other boats could have got ashore to 
give word of this wreck,” said the oiler, in a low voice, 
** else the life-boat would be out hunting us.” 

Slowly and beautifully the land loomed out of the 
sea. The wind came again. It had veered from the 
north-east to the south-east. Finally a new sound struck 
the ears of the men in the boat. It was the low thunder 
of the surf on the shore. ‘* We’ll never be able to make 
the lighthouse now,” said the captain. “ Swing her head 
a little more north, Billie.” 

“* A little more north, sir,” said the oiler. 

Whereupon the little boat turned her nose once more 
down the wind, and all but the oarsman watched the 
shore grow. Under the influence of this expansion doubt 
and direful apprehension were leaving the minds of the 
men. The management of the boat was still most ab- 
sorbing, but it could not prevent a quiet cheerfulness. 
In an hour, perhaps, they would be ashore. 

Their backbones had become thoroughly used to bal- 
ancing in the boat, and they now rode this wild colt of 
a dinghy like circus men. The correspondent thought 
that he had been drenched to the skin, but happening to 
feel in the top pocket of his coat, he found therein eight 
cigars. Four of them were soaked with sea-water ; four 
were perfectly scatheless. After a search, somebody 
produced three dry matches; and thereupon the four 
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waifs rode impudently in their little boat and, with an 
assurance of an impending rescue shining in their eyes, 
puffed at the big cigars, and judged well and ill of all 
men. Everybody took a drink of water. 


IV 


“ Cook,” remarked the captain, “there don’t seem to 
be any signs of life about your house of refuge.” 

“No,” replied the cook. “ Funny they don’t see us!” 

A broad stretch of lowly coast lay before the eyes of 
the men. It was of low dunes topped with dark vegeta- 
tion. The roar of the surf was plain, and sometimes they 
could see the white lip of a wave as it spun up the beach. 
A tiny house was blocked out black upon the sky. 
Southward, the slim lighthouse lifted its little grey 
length. 

Tide, wind, and waves were swinging the dinghy 
northward. “‘ Funny they don’t see us,” said the men. 

The surf’s roar was here dulled, but its tone was nev- 
ertheless thunderous and mighty. As the boat swam 
over the great rollers the men sat listening to this roar. 
“ We'll swamp sure,” said everybody. 

It is fair to say here that there was not a life-saving 
station within twenty miles in either direction ; but the 
men did not know this fact, and in consequence they 
made dark and opprobrious remarks concerning the 
eyesight of the nation’s life-savers. Four scowling men 
sat in the dinghy and surpassed records in the inven- 
tion of epithets. 

“Funny they don’t see us.” 

The light-heartedness of a former time had com- 
pletely faded. To their sharpened minds it was easy 
to conjure pictures of all kinds of incompetency and 
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blindness and, indeed, cowardice. There was the shore 
of the populous land, and it was bitter and bitter to 
them that from it came no sign. 

“Well,” said the captain, ultimately, “I suppose 
we'll have to make a try for ourselves. If we stay out 
here too long, we'll none of us have strength left to 
swim after the boat swamps.” 

And so the oiler, who was at the oars, turned the boat 
straight for the shore. There was a sudden tightening 
of muscles. There was some thinking. 

“If we don’t all get ashore,” said the captain — “ if 
we don’t all get ashore, I suppose you fellows know 
where to send news of my finish? ” 

They then briefly exchanged some addresses and ad- 
monitions. As for the reflections of the men, there was 
a great deal of rage in them. Perchance they might be 
formulated thus: “If I am going to be drowned — if 
I am going to be drowned —if I am going to be 
drowned, why, in the name of the seven mad gods who 
rule the sea, was I allowed to come thus far and con- 
template sand and trees? Was I brought here merely 
to have my nose dragged away as I was about to nibble 
the sacred cheese of life? It is preposterous. If this old 
ninny-woman, Fate, cannot do better than this, she 
should be deprived of the management of men’s fortunes. 
She is an old hen who knows not her intention. If she has 
decided to drown me, why did she not do it in the begin- 
ning and save me all this trouble? The whole affair is 
absurd. — But no; she cannot mean to drown me. She 
dare not drown me. She cannot drown me. Not after all 
this work.” Afterward the man might have had an im- 
pulse to shake his fist at the clouds. “ Just you drown 
me, now, and then hear what I call you! ” 

The billows that came at this time were more formi- 
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dable. They seemed always just about to break and roll 
over the little boat in a turmoil of foam. There was a 
preparatory and long growl in the speech of them. No 
mind unused to the sea would have concluded that the 
dinghy could ascend these sheer heights in time. The 
shore was still afar. The oiler was a wily surfman. 
“Boys,” he said swiftly, “ she won’t live three minutes 
more, and we’re too far out to swim. Shall I take her to 
sea again, Captain? ” 

“Yes; go ahead!” said the captain. 

This oiler, by a series of quick miracles and fast and 
steady oarsmanship, turned the boat in the middle of the 
surf and took her safely to sea again. 

There was a considerable silence as the boat bumped 
over the furrowed sea to deeper water. Then somebody 
in gloom spoke: “ Well, anyhow, they must have seen us 
from the shore by now.” 

The gulls went in slanting flight up the wind toward 
the grey, desolate east. A squall, marked by dingy 
clouds and clouds brick-red like smoke from a burning 
building, appeared from the south-east. 

“What do you think of those life-saving people? 
Ain’t they peaches? ” 

“Funny they haven’t seen us.” 

“Maybe they think we’re out here for sport! Maybe 
they think we’re fishin’. Maybe they think we’re damned 
fools.” 

It was along afternoon. A changed tide tried to force 
them southward, but wind and wave said northward. 
Far ahead, where coast-line, sea, and sky formed their 
mighty angle, there were little dots which seemed to in- 
dicate a city on the shore. 

“St. Augustine? ” 
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The captain shook his head. “ Too near Mosquito In- 
let.” 

And the oiler rowed, and then the correspondent 
rowed; then the oiler rowed. It was a weary business. 
The human back can become the seat of more aches and 
pains than are registered in books for the composite 
anatomy of a regiment. It is a limited area, but it can 
become the theatre of innumerable muscular conflicts, 
tangles, wrenches, knots, and other comforts. 

** Did you ever like to row, Billie? ” asked the corre- 
spondent. 

“ No,” said the oiler; “ hang it!” 

When one exchanged the rowing-seat for a place in 
the bottom of the boat, he suffered a bodily depression 
that caused him to be careless of everything save an 
obligation to wiggle one finger. There was cold sea- 
water swashing to and fro in the boat, and he lay in it. 
His head, pillowed on a thwart, was within an inch of 
the swirl of a wave-crest, and sometimes a particularly 
obstreperous sea came inboard and drenched him once 
more. But these matters did not annoy him. It is al- 
most certain that if the boat had capsized he would 
have tumbled comfortably out upon the ocean as if he 
felt sure that it was a great soft mattress. 

** Look! There’s a man on the shore! ” 

“Where? ” 

“There! See ’im? See ’im? ” 

“Yes, sure! He’s walking along.” 

** Now he’s stopped. Look! He’s facing us!” 

** He’s waving at us!” 

“So he is! By thunder!” 

* Ah, now we’re all right! Now we’re all right! 
There’ll be a boat out here for us in half an hour.” 
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“He’s going on. He’s running. He’s going up to 
that house there.” 

The remote beach seemed lower than the sea, and it 
required a searching glance to discern the little black 
figure. The captain saw a floating stick, and they 
rowed to it. A bath towel was by some weird chance in 
the boat, and, tying this on the stick, the captain waved 
it. The oarsman did not dare turn his head, so he was 
obliged to ask questions. 

“‘ What's he doing now? ” 

“ He’s standing still again. He’s looking, I think. 
— There he goes again— toward the house. — Now 
he’s stopped again.” 

“Ts he waving at us? ” 

“No, not now; he was, though.” 

“ Look! There comes another man!” 

“ He’s running.” 

*“ Look at him go, would you! ” 

“Why, he’s on a bicycle. Now he’s met the other man. 
They’re both waving at us. Look!” 

“‘ There comes something up the beach.” 

“What the devil is that thing? ” 

“‘ Why, it looks like a boat.” 

“ Why, certainly, it’s a boat.” 

“ No; it’s on wheels.” 

“ Yes, so itis. Well, that must be the life-boat. They 
drag them along shore on a wagon.” 

*'That’s the life-boat, sure.” 

** No, by God, it’s — it’s an omnibus.” 

“TJ tell you it’s a life-boat.” 

“Tt is not! It’s an omnibus. I can see it plain. See? 
One of these big hotel omnibuses.” 

“ By thunder, you’re right. It’s an omnibus, sure as 
fate. What do you suppose they are doing with an 
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omnibus? Maybe they are going around collecting the 
life-crew, hey? ” 

“'That’s it, likely. Look! There’s a fellow waving a 
little black flag. He’s standing on the steps of the omni- 
bus. There come those other two fellows. Now they’re 
all talking together. Look at the fellow with the flag. 
Maybe he ain’t waving it!” 

* That ain’t a flag, is it? That’s his coat. Why, cer- 
tainly, that’s his coat.” 

** So it is; it’s his coat. He’s taken it off and is waving 
it around his head. But would you look at him swing 
it ! 99 ° 

“Oh, say, there isn’t any life-saving station there. 
That’s just a winter-resort hotel omnibus that has 
brought over some of the boarders to see us drown.” 

““What’s that idiot with the coat mean? What’s he 
signalling, anyhow? ” 

“Tt looks as if he were trying to tell us to go north. 
There must be a life-saving station up there.” 

“ No; he thinks we’re fishing. Just giving us a merry 
hand. See? Ah, there, Willie! ” 

“Well, I wish I could make something out of those 
signals. What do you suppose he means?” 

“ He don’t mean anything; he’s just playing.” 

“ Well, if he’d just signal us to try the surf again, or 
to go to sea and wait, or go north, or go south, or go to 
hell, there would be some reason in it. But look at him! 
He just stands there and keeps his coat revolving like 
a wheel. The ass!” 

“There come more people.” 

“Now there’s quite a mob. Look! Isn’t that a 
boat? ” 

“ Where? Oh, I see where you mean. No, that’s no 
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“ That fellow is still waving his coat.” 

“ He must think we like to see him do that. Why don’t 
he quit it? It don’t mean anything.” 

“J don’t know. I think he is trying to make us go 
north. It must be that there’s a life-saving station there 
somewhere.” 

“Say, he ain’t tired yet. Look at ’im wave!” 

“ Wonder how long he can keep that up. He’s been 
revolving his coat ever since he caught sight of us. He’s 
an idiot. Why aren’t they getting men to bring a boat 
out? A fishing-boat — one of those big yawls — could 
come out here all right. Why don’t he do something? ” 

“ Oh, it’s all right now.” 

“They'll have a boat out here for us in less than no 
time, now that they’ve seen us.” 

A faint yellow tone came into the sky over the low 
land. The shadows on the sea slowly deepened. The 
wind bore coldness with it, and the men began to shiver. 

“ Holy smoke!” said one, allowing his voice to ex- 
press his impious mood, “ if we keep on monkeying out 
here! If we’ve got to flounder out here all night!” 

‘Oh, we'll never have to stay here all night! Don’t 
you worry. They’ve seen us now, and it won’t be long 
before they’ll come chasing out after us.” 

The shore grew dusky. The man waving a coat 
blended gradually into this gloom, and it swallowed in 
the same manner the omnibus and the group of people. 
The spray, when it dashed uproariously over the side, 
made the voyagers shrink and swear like men who were 
being branded. 

“T’d like to catch the chump who waved the coat. I 
feel like socking him one, just for luck.” 
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“Oh, nothing, but then he seemed so damned cheer- 
ful? 

In the meantime the oiler rowed, and then the corre- 
spondent rowed, and then the oiler rowed. Grey-faced 
and bowed forward, they mechanically, turn by turn, 
plied the leaden oars. The form of the lighthouse had 
vanished from the southern horizon, but finally a pale 
star appeared, just lifting from the sea. The streaked 
saffron in the west passed before the all-merging dark- 
ness, and the sea to the east was black. The land had 
vanished, and was expressed only by the low and drear 
thunder of the surf. 

“Tf I am going to be drowned — if I am going to be 
drowned —if I am going to be drowned, why, in the 
name of the seven mad gods who rule the sea, was I al- 
lowed to come thus far and contemplate sand and trees? 
Was I brought here merely to have my nose dragged 
away as I was about to nibble the sacred cheese of life? ” 

The patient captain, drooped over the water-jar, was 
sometimes obliged to speak to the oarsman. 

** Keep her head up! Keep her head up!” 

** Keep her head up, sir.” The voices were weary and 
low. 

This was surely a quiet evening. All save the oars- 
man lay heavily and listlessly in the boat’s bottom. As 
for him, his eyes were just capable of noting the tall 
black waves that swept forward in a most sinister silence, 
save for an occasional subdued growl of a crest. 

The cook’s head was on a thwart, and he looked with- 
out interest at the water under his nose. He was deep 
in other scenes. Finally he spoke. * Billie,” he mur- 
mured, dreamfully, “what kind of pie do you like 
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“ Pie! ” said the oiler and the correspondent, agitatedly. 
“ Don’t talk about those things, blast you!” 

“Well,” said the cook, “I was just thinking about 
ham sandwiches, and —” 

A night on the sea in an open boat is a long night. As 
darkness settled finally, the shine of the light, lifting 
from the sea in the south, changed to full gold. On the 
northern horizon a new light appeared, a small bluish 
gleam on the edge of the waters. These two lights were 
the furniture of the world. Otherwise there was nothing 
but waves. 

Two men huddled in the stern, and distances were 
so magnificent in the dinghy that the rower was enabled 
to keep his feet partly warm by thrusting them under 
his companions. Their legs indeed extended far under 
the rowing-seat until they touched the feet of the cap- 
tain forward. Sometimes, despite the efforts of the tired 
oarsman, a wave came piling into the boat, an icy wave 
of the night, and the chilling water soaked them anew. 
They would twist their bodies for a moment and groan, 
and sleep the dead sleep once more, while the water in the 
boat gurgled about them as the craft rocked. 

The plan of the oiler and the correspondent was for 
one to row until he lost the ability, and then arouse the 
other from his sea-water couch in the bottom of the 
boat. 

The oiler plied the oars until his head drooped for- 
ward and the overpowering sleep blinded him; and he 
rowed yet afterward. Then he touched a man in the 
bottom of the boat, and called his name. * Will you 
spell me for a little while? ” he said meekly. 
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“ Sure, Billie,” said the correspondent, awaking and 
dragging himself to a sitting position. They exchanged 
places carefully, and the oiler, cuddling down in the sea- 
water at the cook’s side, seemed to go to sleep instantly. 

The particular violence of the sea had ceased. The 
waves came without snarling. The obligation of the man 
at the oars was to keep the boat headed so that the tilt 
of the rollers would not capsize her, and to preserve her 
from filling when the crests rushed past. The black 
waves were silent and hard to be seen in the darkness. 
Often one was almost upon the boat before the oars- 
man was aware. 

In a low voice the correspondent addressed the cap- 
tain. He was not sure that the captain was awake, al- 
though this iron man seemed to be always awake. “ Cap- 
tain, shall I keep her making for that light north, sir? ” 

The same steady voice answered him. ‘* Yes. Keep 
it about two points off the port bow.” 

The cook had tied a life-belt around himself in order to 
get even the warmth which this clumsy cork contrivance 
could donate, and he seemed almost stove-like when a 
rower, whose teeth invariably chattered wildly as soon 
as he ceased his labour, dropped down to sleep. 

The correspondent, as he rowed, looked down at the 
two men sleeping underfoot. The cook’s arm was around 
the oiler’s shoulders, and, with their fragmentary cloth- 
ing and haggard faces, they were the babes of the sea 
—a grotesque rendering of the old babes in the wood. 

Later he must have grown stupid at his work, for sud- 
denly there was a growling of water, and a crest came 
with a roar and a swash into the boat, and it was a won- 
der that it did not set the cook afloat in his life-belt. 
The cook continued to sleep, but the oiler sat up, blink- 
ing his eyes and shaking with the new cold. 
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“Oh, I’m awful sorry, Billie,” said the correspond- 
ent, contritely. 

“'That’s all right, old boy,” said the oiler, and lay 
down again and was asleep. 

Presently it seemed that even the captain dozed, and 
the correspondent thought that he was the one man 
afloat on all the ocean. The wind had a voice as it came 
over the waves, and it was sadder than the end. 

There was a long, loud swishing astern of the boat, 
and a gleaming trail of phosphorescence, like blue flame, 
was furrowed on the black waters. It might have been 
made by a monstrous knife. 

Then there came a stillness, while the correspondent 
breathed with open mouth and looked at the sea. 

Suddenly there was another swish and another long 
flash of bluish light, and this time it was alongside the 
boat, and might almost have been reached with an oar. 
The correspondent saw an enormous fin speed like a 
shadow through the water, hurling the crystalline spray 
and leaving the long glowing trail. 

The correspondent looked over his shoulder at the 
captain. His face was hidden, and he seemed to be 
asleep. He looked at the babes of the sea. They cer- 
tainly were asleep. So, being bereft of sympathy, he 
leaned a little way to one side and swore softly into the 
sea. 

But the thing did not then leave the vicinity of the 
boat. Ahead or astern, on one side or the other, at in- 
tervals long or short, fled the long sparkling streak, and 
there was to be heard the whirroo of the dark fin. The 
speed and power of the thing was greatly to be admired. 
It cut the water like a gigantic and keen projectile. 

The presence of this biding thing did not affect the 
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man with the same horror that it would if he had been a 
picnicker. He simply looked at the sea dully and swore 
in an undertone. 

Nevertheless, it is true that he did not wish to be 
alone with the thing. He wished one of his companions 
to awake by chance and keep him company with it. But 
the captain hung motionless over the water-jar, and the 
oiler and the cook in the bottom of the boat were plunged 
in slumber. 

a) 
“Tf I am going to be drowned — if I am going to be 
drowned — if I am going to be drowned, why, in the 
name of the seven mad gods who rule the sea, was I al- 
lowed to come thus far and contemplate sand and 
trees? ” 

During this dismal night, it may be remarked that a 
man would conclude that it was really the intention of 
the seven mad gods to drown him, despite the abomi- 
nable injustice of it. For it was certainly an abominable 
injustice to drown a man who had worked so hard, so 
hard. The man felt it would be a crime most unnatural. 
Other people had drowned at sea since galleys swarmed 
with paintedssails, but still — 

When it occurs to a man that nature does not regard 
him as important, and that she feels she would not 
maim the universe by disposing of him, he at first wishes 
to throw bricks at the temple, and he hates deeply the 
fact that there are no bricks and no temples. Any visible 
expression of nature would surely be pelleted with his 
jeers. 

Then, if there be no tangible thing to hoot, he feels, 
perhaps, the desire to confront a personification and 
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indulge in pleas, bowed to one knee, and with hands 
supplicant, saying, “ Yes, but I love myself.” 

A high cold star on a winter’s night is the word he 
feels that she says to him. Thereafter he knows the 
pathos of his situation. 

The men in the dinghy had not discussed these mat- 
ters, but each had, no doubt, reflected upon them in 
silence and according to his mind. There was seldom 
any expression upon their faces save the general one 
of complete weariness. Speech was devoted to the busi- 
ness of the boat. 

To chime the notes of his emotion, a verse mysteri- 
ously entered the correspondent’s head. He had even 
forgotten that he had forgotten this verse, but it sud- 
denly was in his mind. 


A soldier of the Legion lay dying in Algiers; 

There was lack of woman’s nursing, there was dearth of 
woman’s tears; 

But a comrade stood beside him, and he took that comrade’s 
hand, 

And he said, “ I never more shall see my own, my native land.” 


In his childhood the correspondent had been made 
acquainted with the fact that a soldier of the Legion 
lay dying in Algiers, but he had never regarded the 
fact as important. Myriads of his school-fellows had 
informed him of the soldier’s plight, but the dinning 
had naturally ended by making him perfectly indiffer- 
ent. He had never considered it his affair that a soldier 
of the Legion lay dying in Algiers, nor had it appeared 
to him as a matter for sorrow. It was less to him than 
the breaking of a pencil’s point. 

Now, however, it quaintly came to him as a human, 
living thing. It was no longer merely a picture of a 
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few throes in the breast of a poet, meanwhile drinking 
tea and warming his feet at the grate; it was an actual- 
ity — stern, mournful, and fine. 

The correspondent plainly saw the soldier. He lay 
on the sand with his feet out straight and still. While 
his pale left hand was upon his chest in an attempt to 
thwart the going of his life, the blood came between his 
fingers. In the far Algerian distance, a city of low 
square forms was set against a sky that was faint with 
the last sunset hues. The correspondent, plying the 
oars and dreaming of the slow and slower movements of 
the lips of the soldier, was moved by a profound and 


perfectly impersonal comprehension. He was sorry for _|\ 


the soldier of the Legion who lay dying in Algiers. 

The thing which had followed the boat and waited 
had evidently grown bored at the delay. There was no 
longer to be heard the slash of the cutwater, and there 
was no longer the flame of the long trail. The light in 
the north still glimmered, but it was apparently no 
nearer to the boat. Sometimes the boom of the surf rang 
in the correspondent’s ears, and he turned the craft sea- 
ward then and rowed harder. Southward, some one had 
evidently built a watch-fire on the beach. It was too low 
and too far to be seen, but it made a shimmering, roseate 
reflection upon the bluff in back of it, and this could 
be discerned from the boat. The wind came stronger, 
and sometimes a wave suddenly raged out like a moun- 
tain cat, and there was to be seen the sheen and sparkle 
of a broken crest. 

The captain, in the bow, moved on his water-jar and 
sat erect. “ Pretty long night,” he observed to the cor- 
respondent. He looked at the shore. “ Those life-say- 
ing people take their time.” 

“ Did you see that shark playing around? ” 
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“ Yes, I saw him. He was a big fellow, all right.” 

‘¢ Wish I had known you were awake.” 

Later the correspondent spoke into the bottom of the 
boat. “ Billie!” There was a slow and gradual disen- 
tanglement. “ Billie, will you spell me? ” 

* Sure,” said the oiler. 

As soon as the correspondent touched the cold, com- 
fortable sea-water in the bottom of the boat and had 
huddled close to the cook’s life-belt he was deep in sleep, 
despite the fact that his teeth played all the popular 
airs. This sleep was so good to him that it was but a 
moment before he heard a voice call his name in a tone 
that demonstrated the last stages of exhaustion. * Will 
you spell me? ” 

“ Sure, Billie.” 

The light in the north had mysteriously vanished, 
but the correspondent took his course from the wide- 
awake captain. 

Later in the night they took the boat farther out to 
sea, and the captain directed the cook to take one oar 
at the stern and keep the boat facing the seas. He was 
to call out if he should hear the thunder of the surf. 
This plan enabled the oiler and the correspondent to 
get respite together. “ We’ll give those boys a chance 
to get into shape again,” said the captain. They curled 
down and, after a few preliminary chatterings and 
trembles, slept once more the dead sleep. Neither knew 
they had bequeathed to the cook the company of an- 
other shark, or perhaps the same shark. 

As the boat caroused on the waves, spray occasionally 
bumped over the side and gave them a fresh soaking, 
but this had no power to break their repose. The omi- 
nous slash of the wind and the water affected them as 
it would have affected mummies. 
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“ Boys,” said the cook, with the notes of every re- 


luctance in his voice, “ she’s drifted in pretty close. I 
guess one of you had better take her to sea again.” 
The correspondent, aroused, heard the crash of the 
toppled crests. 

As he was rowing, the captain gave him some whisky- 
and-water, and this steadied the chills out of him. “If I 
ever get ashore and anybody shows me even a photo- 
graph of an oar —” 

At last there was a short conversation. 

* Billie! — Billie, will you spell me? ” 

** Sure,” said the oiler. 


VELL 
When the correspondent again opened his eyes, the sea 
and the sky were each of the grey hue of the dawning. 
Later, carmine and gold was painted upon the waters. 
The morning appeared finally, in its splendour, with 
a sky of pure blue, and the sunlight flamed on the tips 
of the waves. 

On the distant dunes were set many little black cot- 
tages, and a tall white windmill reared above them. 
No man, nor dog, nor bicycle appeared on the beach. 
The cottages might have formed a deserted village. 

The voyagers scanned the shore. A conference was 
held in the boat. “ Well,” said the captain, ‘if no help 
is coming, we might better try a run through the surf 
right away. If we stay out here much longer we will 
be too weak to do anything for ourselves at all.” The 
others silently acquiesced in this reasoning. The boat 
was headed for the beach. The correspondent wondered 
if none ever ascended the tall wind-tower, and if 
then they never looked seaward. This tower was a giant, 
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standing with its back to the plight of the ants. It 
represented in a degree, to the correspondent, the seren- 


> ity of nature amid the struggles of the individual — 


nature in the wind, and nature in the vision of men. 
She did not seem cruel to him then, nor beneficent, nor 
treacherous, nor wise. But she was indifferent, flatly 
indifferent. It is, perhaps, plausible that a man in this 
situation, impressed with the unconcern of the universe, 
should see the innumerable flaws of his life, and have 
them taste wickedly in his mind, and wish for another 
chance. A distinction between right and wrong seems 
absurdly clear to him, then, in this new ignorance of 
the grave-edge, and he understands that if he were given 
another opportunity he would mend his conduct and 
his words, and be better and brighter during an intro- 
duction or at a tea. 

“Now, boys,” said the captain, “she is going to 
swamp sure. All we can do is to work her in as far as 
possible, and then when she swamps, pile out and scram- 
ble for the beach. Keep cool now, and don’t jump until 
she swamps sure.” 

The oiler took the oars. Over his shoulders he scanned 
the surf. ‘‘ Captain,” he said, ‘* I think I’d better bring 
her about and keep her head-on to the seas and back 
her in.” 

* All right, Billie,” said the captain. ‘* Back her in.” 
The oiler swung the boat then, and, seated in the stern, 
the cook and the correspondent were obliged to look over 
their shoulders to contemplate the lonely and indifferent 
shore. 

The monstrous inshore rollers heaved the boat high 
until the men were again enabled to see the white sheets of 
water scudding up the slanted beach. “‘ We won’t get 
in very close,” said the captain. Each time a man could 
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wrest his attention from the rollers, he turned his glance 
toward the shore, and in the expression of the eyes dur- 
ing this contemplation there was a singular quality. 
The correspondent, observing the others, knew that they 
were not afraid, but the full meaning of their glances 
was shrouded. 

As for himself, he was too tired to grapple funda- 
mentally with the fact. He tried to coerce his mind into 
thinking of it, but the mind was dominated at this time 
by the muscles, and the muscles said they did not care. 
It merely occurred to him that if he should drown it 
would be a shame. 

There were no hurried words, no pallor, no plain agi- 
tation. The men simply looked at the shore. “ Now, 
remember to get well clear of the boat when you jump,” 
said the captain. 

Seaward the crest of a roller suddenly fell with a 
thunderous crash, and the long white comber came 
roaring down upon the boat. 

“Steady now,” said the captain. The men were silent. 
They turned their eyes from the shore to the comber 
and waited. The boat slid up the incline, leaped at the 
furious top, bounced over it, and swung down the long 
back of the wave. Some water had been shipped, and 
the cook bailed it out. 

But the next crest crashed also. The tumbling, boil- 
ing flood of white water caught the boat and whirled it 
almost perpendicular. Water swarmed in from all sides. 
The correspondent had his hands on the gunwale at this 
time, and when the water entered at that place he swiftly 
withdrew his fingers, as if he objected to wetting them. 

The little boat, drunken with this weight of water, 
reeled and snuggled deeper into the sea. 

** Bail her out, cook! Bail her out! ” said the captain. 
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“ All right, Captain,” said the cook. 

“ Now, boys, the next one will do for us sure,” said 
the oiler. “ Mind to jump clear of the boat.” 

The third wave moved forward, huge, furious, im- 
placable. It fairly swallowed the dinghy, and almost 
simultaneously the men tumbled into the sea. A piece of 
life-belt had lain in the bottom of the boat, and as the 
correspondent went overboard he held this to his chest 
with his left hand. 

The January water was icy, and he reflected immedi- 
ately that it was colder than he had expected to find it 
off the coast of Florida. This appeared to his dazed 
mind as a fact important enough to be noted at the time. 
The coldness of the water was sad; it was tragic. This 
fact was somehow mixed and confused with his opinion 
of his own situation, so that it seemed almost a proper 
reason for tears. The water was cold. 

When he came to the surface he was conscious of little 
but the noisy water. Afterward he saw his companions 
in the sea. The oiler was ahead in the race. He was 
swimming strongly and rapidly. Off to the correspond- 
ent’s left, the cook’s great white and corked back bulged 
out of the water; and in the rear the captain was hang- 
ing with his one good hand to the keel of the overturned 
dinghy. 

There is a certain immovable quality to a shore, and 
the correspondent wondered at it amid the confusion of 
the sea. 

It seemed also very attractive; but the correspondent 
knew that it was a long journey, and he paddled lei- 
surely. The piece of life-preserver lay under him, and 
sometimes he whirled down the incline of a wave as if 
he were on a hand-sled. 

But finally he arrived at a place in the sea where 
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travel was beset with difficulty. He did not pause swim- 
ming to inquire what manner of current had caught 
him, but there his progress ceased. The shore was set 
before him like a bit of scenery on a stage, and he looked 
at it and understood with his eyes each detail of it. 

As the cook passed, much farther to the left, the cap- 
tain was calling to him, “Turn over on your back, 
cook! Turn over on your back and use the oar.” 

* All right, sir.” The cook turned on his back, and, 
paddling with an oar, went ahead as if he were a canoe. 

Presently the boat also passed to the left of the corre- 
spondent, with the captain clinging with one hand to 
the keel. He would have appeared like a man raising 
himself to look over a board fence if it were not for 
the extraordinary gymnastics of the boat. The corre- 
spondent marvelled that the captain could still hold 
tout. 

They passed on nearer to shore — the oiler, the cook, 
the captain — and following them went the water-jar, 
bouncing gaily over the seas. 

The correspondent remained in the grip of this 
strange new enemy —a current. The shore, with its 
white slope of sand and its green bluff topped with little 
silent cottages, was spread like a picture before him. It 
was very near to him then, but he was impressed as one 
who, in a gallery, looks at a scene from Brittany or 
Algiers. 

He thought: “ I’m going to drown? Can it be possi- 
ble? Can it be possible? Can it be possible? ” Perhaps 
an individual must consider his own death to be the 
final phenomenon of nature. 

But later a wave perhaps whirled him out of this small 
deadly current, for he found suddenly that he could 
again make progress toward the shore. Later still he 
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was aware that the captain, clinging with one hand to 
the keel of the dinghy, had his face turned away from 
the shore and toward him, and was calling his name. 
** Come to the boat! Come to the boat! ” 

In his struggle to reach the captain and the boat, he 
reflected that when one gets properly wearied drowning 
must really be a comfortable arrangement — a cessa- 
tion of hostilities accompanied by a large degree of re- 
lief; and he was glad of it, for the main thing in his 
mind for some moments had been horror of the tem- 
porary agony. He did not wish to be hurt. 

Presently he saw a man running along the shore. He 
was undressing with most remarkable speed. Coat, 
trousers, shirt, everything flew magically off him. 

** Come to the boat!” called the captain. 

** Allright, Captain.” As the correspondent paddled, 
he saw the captain let himself down to bottom and leave 
the boat. Then the correspondent performed his one 
little marvel of the voyage. A large wave caught him 
and flung him with ease and supreme speed completely 
over the boat and far beyond it. It struck him even then 
as an event in gymnastics and a true miracle of the sea. 
An overturned boat in the surf is not a plaything to a 
swimming man. 

The correspondent arrived in water that reached only 
to his waist, but his condition did not enable him to stand 
for more than a moment. Each wave knocked him into 
a heap, and the undertow pulled at him. 

Then he saw the man who had been running and un- 
dressing, and undressing and running, come bounding 
into the water. He dragged ashore the cook, and then 
waded toward the captain; but the captain waved him 
away and sent him to the correspondent. He was naked 
— naked as a tree in winter; but a halo was about his 
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head, and he shone like a saint. He gave a strong pull, 
and a long drag, and a bully heave at the correspond- 
ent’s hand. The correspondent, schooled in the minor 
formule, said, “ Thanks, old man.” But suddenly the 
man cried, “ What’s that?” He pointed a swift finger. 
The correspondent said, “ Go.” 

In the shallows, face downward, lay the oiler. His 
forehead touched sand that was periodically, between 
each wave, clear of the sea. 

The correspondent did not know all that transpired 
afterward. When he achieved safe ground he fell, strik- 
ing the sand with each particular part of his body. It 
was as if he had dropped from a roof, but the thud was 
grateful to him. 

It seems that instantly the beach was populated with 
men with blankets, clothes, and flasks, and women with 
coffee-pots and all the remedies sacred to their minds. 
The welcome of the land to the men from the sea was 
warm and generous; but a still and dripping shape was 
carried slowly up the beach, and the land’s welcome for 
it could only be the different and sinister hospitality of 
the grave. 

When it came night, the white waves paced to and fro 
in the moonlight, and the wind brought the sound of the 
great sea’s voice to the men on the shore, and they felt 
that they could then be interpreters. 
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Littte Jim was, for the time, engine Number 36, and 
he was making the run between Syracuse and Rochester. 
He was fourteen minutes behind time, and the throttle 
was wide open. In consequence, when he swung around 
the curve at the flower-bed, a wheel of his cart destroyed 
a peony. Number 36 slowed down at once and looked 
guiltily at his father, who was mowing the lawn. The 
doctor had his back to this accident, and he continued 
to pace slowly to and fro, pushing the mower. 

Jim dropped the tongue of the cart. He looked at his 
father and at the broken flower. Finally he went to the 
peony and tried to stand it on its pins, resuscitated, but 
the spine of it was hurt, and it would only hang limply 
from his hand. Jim could do no reparation. He looked 
again toward his father. 

He went on to the lawn, very slowly, and kicking 
wretchedly at the turf. Presently his father came along 
with the whirring machine, while the sweet, new grass- 
blades spun from the knives. In a low voice, Jim said, 
oe Pa ! 29 

The doctor was shaving this lawn as if it were a 
priest’s chin. All during the season he had worked at 
it in the coolness and peace of the evenings after sup- 
per. Even in the shadow of the cherry trees the grass 
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was strong and healthy. Jim raised his voice a trifle. 
66 Pa ! 9 

The doctor paused, and with the howl of the machine 
no longer occupying the sense, one could hear the robins 
in the cherry trees arranging their affairs. Jim’s hands 
were behind his back, and sometimes his fingers clasped 
and unclasped. Again he said, “ Pa!” The child’s fresh 
and rosy lip was lowered. 

The doctor stared down at his son, thrusting his head 
forward and frowning attentively. “ What is it, Jim- 
mie? ” 

“ Pa!” repeated the child at length. Then he raised 
his finger and pointed at the flower-bed. “ There! ” 

“ What? ” said the doctor, frowning more. “ What 
is it, Jim? ” 

After a period of silence, during which the child may 
have undergone a severe mental tumult, he raised his 
finger and repeated his former word — “ There!” The 
father had respected this silence with perfect courtesy. 
Afterward his glance carefully followed the direction 
indicated by the child’s finger, but he could see nothing 
which explained to him. “ I don’t understand what you 
mean, Jimmie,” he said. 

It seemed that the importance of the whole thing had 
taken away the boy’s vocabulary. He could only reiter- 
ate, “‘ There! ” 

The doctor mused upon the situation, but he could 
make nothing of it. At last he said, ‘“* Come, show me.” 

Together they crossed the lawn toward the flower- 
bed. At some yards from the broken peony Jimmie be- 
gan to lag. “There!” The word came almost breath- 
lessly. 

“ Where? ” said the doctor. 
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Jimmie kicked at the grass. “ There!” he replied. 

The doctor was obliged to go forward alone. After 
some trouble he found the subject of the incident, the 
broken flower. Turning then, he saw the child lurking 
at the rear and scanning his countenance. 

The father reflected. After a time he said, “‘ Jimmie, 
come here.” With an infinite modesty of demeanour the 
child came forward. “ Jimmie, how did this happen? ” 

The child answered, ‘‘ Now —I was playin’ train — 
and — now — I runned over it.” 

** You were doing what? ” 

‘J was playin’ train.” 

The father reflected again. ‘‘ Well, Jimmie,” he said, 
slowly, “ I guess you had better not play train any more 
to-day. Do you think you had better? ” 

** No, sir,” said Jimmie. 

During the delivery of the judgment the child had 
not faced his father, and afterward he went away, with 
his head lowered, shuffling his feet. 


II 


It was apparent from Jimmie’s manner that he felt some 
kind of desire to efface himself. He went down to the 
stable. Henry Johnson, the negro who cared for the 
doctor’s horses, was sponging the buggy. He grinned 
fraternally when he saw Jimmie coming. These two 
were pals. In regard to almost everything in life they 
seemed to have minds precisely alike. Of course there 
were points of emphatic divergence. For instance, it 
was plain from Henry’s talk that he was a very hand- 
some negro, and he was known to be a light, a weight, 
and an eminence in the suburb of the town where lived 
the larger number of the negroes, and obviously this 
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glory was over Jimmie’s horizon; but he vaguely appre- 
ciated it and paid deference to Henry for it, mainly be- 
cause Henry appreciated it and deferred to himself. 
However, on all points of conduct as related to the doc- 
tor, who was the moon, they were in complete but un- 
expressed understanding. Whenever Jimmie became 
the victim of an eclipse he went to the stable to solace 
himself with Henry’s crimes. Henry, with the elasticity 
of his race, could usually provide a sin to place himself 
on a footing with the disgraced one. Perhaps he would 
remember that he had forgotten to put the hitching- 
strap in the back of the buggy on some recent occasion, 
and had been reprimanded by the doctor. Then these 
two would commune subtly and without words concern- 
ing their moon, holding themselves sympathetically as 
people who had committed similar treasons. On the 
other hand, Henry would sometimes choose to abso- 
lutely repudiate this idea, and when Jimmie appeared 
in his shame would bully him most virtuously, preaching 
with assurance the precepts of the doctor’s creed, and 
pointing out to Jimmie all his abominations. Jimmie 
did not discover that this was odious in his comrade. He 
accepted it and lived in its shadow with humility, merely 
trying to conciliate the saintly Henry with acts of defer- 
ence. Won by this attitude, Henry would sometimes al- 
low the child to enjoy the felicity of squeezing the 
sponge over a buggy-wheel, even when Jimmie was still 
gory from unspeakable deeds. 

Whenever Henry dwelt for a time in sackcloth, Jim- 
mie did not patronize him at all. This was a justice of 
his age, his condition. He did not know. Besides, Henry 
could drive a horse, and Jimmie had a full sense of this 
sublimity. Henry personally conducted the moon dur- 
ing the splendid journeys through the country roads, 
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where farms spread on all sides, with sheep, cows, and 
other marvels abounding. 

“ Hello, Jim!” said Henry, poising his sponge. 
Water was dripping from the buggy. Sometimes the 
horses in the stalls stamped thunderingly on the pine 
floor. There was an atmosphere of hay and of harness. 

For a minute Jimmie refused to take an interest in 
anything. He was very downcast. He could not even 
feel the wonders of wagon-washing. Henry, while at 
work, narrowly observed him. 

** Your pop done wallop yer, didn’t he? ” he said at 
last. 

** No,” said Jimmie, defensively ; * he didn’t.” 

After this casual remark Henry continued his labour, 
with a scowl of occupation. Presently he said: * I done 
tol’ yer many’s th’ time not to go a-foolin’ an’ a-proj- 
jeckin’ with them flowers. Yer pop don’t like it nohow.” 
As a matter of fact, Henry had never mentioned flowers 
‘to the boy. 

Jimmie preserved a gloomy silence, so Henry began 
to use seductive wiles in this affair of washing a wagon. 
It was not until he began to spin a wheel on the tree, and 
the sprinkling water flew everywhere, that the boy was 
visibly moved. He had been seated on the sill of the 
carriage-house door, but at the beginning of this cere- 
mony he arose and circled toward the buggy, with an 
interest that slowly consumed the remembrance of a late 
disgrace. 

Johnson could then display all the dignity of a man 
whose duty it was to protect Jimmie from a splashing. 
“Look out, boy! look out! You done gwi’ spile yer 
pants. I raikon your mommer don’t ’low this foolish- 
ness, she know it. I ain’t gwi’? have you round yere 
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spilin’ yer pants, an’ have Mis’ Trescott light on me 
pressen’ly. *Deed I ain’t.” 

He spoke with an air of great irritation, but he was 
not annoyed at all. This tone was merely a part of his 
importance. In reality he was always delighted to have 
the child there to witness the business of the stable. For 
one thing, Jimmie was invariably overcome with rever- 
ence when he was told how beautifully a harness was pol- 
ished or a horse groomed. Henry explained each detail 
of this kind with unction, procuring great joy from the 
child’s admiration. 


vag 


After Johnson had taken his supper in the kitchen, he 
went to his loft in the carriage-house and dressed him- 
self with much care. No belle of a court circle could be- 
stow more mind on a toilet than did Johnson. On sec- 
ond thought, he was more like a priest arraying himself 
for some parade of the church. As he emerged from 
his room and sauntered down the carriage-drive, no one 
would have suspected him of ever having washed a 
buggy. 

It was not altogether a matter of the lavender trou- 
sers, nor yet the straw hat with its bright silk band. The 
change was somewhere far in the interior of Henry. 
But there was no cake-walk hyperbole in it. He was 
simply a quiet, well-bred gentleman of position, wealth, 
and other necessary achievements out for an evening 
stroll, and he had never washed a wagon in his life. 

In the morning, when in his working clothes, he had 
met a friend— “Hello, Pete!” “ Hello, Henry!” 
Now, in his effulgence, he encountered this same friend. 
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His bow was not at all haughty. If it expressed any- 
thing, it expressed consummate generosity — “* Good- 
evenin’, Misteh Washington.” Pete, who was very dirty, 
being at work in a potato-patch, responded in a mixture 
of abasement and appreciation — “ Good-evenin’, Mis- 
teh Johnsing.” 

The shimmering blue of the electric arc-lamps was 
strong in the main street of the town. At numerous 
points it was conquered by the orange glare of the out- 
numbering gaslights in the windows of shops. Through 
this radiant lane moved a crowd, which culminated in 
a throng before the post-office, awaiting the distribution 
of the evening mails. Occasionally there came into it a 
shrill electric street-car, the motor singing like a cage- 
ful of grasshoppers, and possessing a great gong that 
clanged forth both warnings and simple noise. At the 
little theatre, which was a varnish and red-plush minia- 
ture of one of the famous New York theatres, a com- 
pany of strollers was to play East Lynne. The young 
men of the town were mainly gathered at the corners, in 
distinctive groups which expressed various shades and 
lines of chumship, and had little to do with any social 
gradations. There they discussed everything with crit- 
ical insight, passing the whole town in review as it 
swarmed in the street. When the gongs of the electric 
cars ceased for a moment to harry the ears, there could 
be heard the sound of the feet of the leisurely crowd on 
the bluestone pavement, and it was like the peaceful 
evening lashing at the shore of a lake. At the foot of 
the hill, where two lines of maples sentinelled the way, 
an electric lamp glowed high among the embowering 
branches and made most wonderful shadow-etchings on 
the road below it. 

When Johnson appeared amid the throng a member 
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of one of the profane groups at a corner instantly tele- 
graphed news of this extraordinary arrival to his com- 
panions. They hailed him. “ Hello, Henry! Going to 
walk for a cake to-night? ” 

* Ain’t he smooth? ” 

“Why, you’ve got that cake right in your pocket, 
Henry!” 

* Throw out your chest a little more.” 

Henry was not ruffled in any way by these quiet ad- 
monitions and compliments. In reply he laughed a 
supremely good-natured, chuckling laugh, which never- 
theless expressed an underground complacency of su- 
perior metal. 

Young Griscom, the lawyer, was just emerging from 
Reifsnyder’s barber shop, rubbing his chin contentedly. 
On the steps he dropped his hand and looked with wide 
eyes into the crowd. Suddenly he bolted back into the 
shop. “ Wow! ” he cried to the parliament ; “ you ought 
to see the coon that’s coming! ” 

Reifsnyder and his assistant instantly poised their 
razors high and turned toward the window. Two be- 
lathered heads reared from the chairs. The electric 
shine in the street caused an effect like water to them 
who looked through the glass from the yellow glamour 
of Reifsnyder’s shop. In fact, the people without re- 
sembled the inhabitants of a great aquarium that here 
had a square pane init. Presently into this frame swam 
the graceful form of Henry Johnson. 

* Chee!” said Reifsnyder. He and his assistants with 
one accord threw their obligations to the winds and, 
leaving their lathered victims helpless, advanced to the 
window. “ Ain’t he a taisy? ” said Reifsnyder, marvel- 
ling. 

But the man in the first chair, with a grievance in his 
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mind, had found a weapon. “ Why, that’s only Henry 
Johnson, you blamed idiots! Come on now, Reif, and 
shave me. What do you think Iam — a mummy? ” 

Reifsnyder turned, in a great excitement. “I bait 
you any money that vas not Henry Johnson! Henry 
Johnson! Rats!” The scorn put into this last word 
made it an explosion. ‘That man was a Pullman-car 
porter or someding. How could that be Henry John- 
son? ” he demanded, turbulently. “ You vas crazy.” 

The man in the first chair faced the barber in a storm 
of indignation. “ Didn’t I give him those lavender trou- 
sers? ” he roared. 

And young Griscom, who had remained attentively at 
the window, said: “ Yes, I guess that was Henry. It 
looked like him.” 

“Oh, vell,”’ said Reifsnyder, returning to his busi- 
ness, “if you think so! Oh, vell!” He implied that he 
was submitting for the sake of amiability. 

Finally the man in the second chair, mumbling from 
a mouth made timid by adjacent lather, said: ‘* That 
was Henry Johnson all right. Why, he always dresses 
like that when he wants to make a front! He’s the big- 
gest dude in town — anybody knows that.” 

“Chinger! ” said Reifsnyder. 

Henry was not at all oblivious of the wake of wonder- 
ing ejaculation that streamed out behind him. On other 
occasions he had reaped this same joy, and he always 
had an eye for the demonstration. With a face beaming 
with happiness he turned away from the scene of his 
victories into a narrow side street, where the electric 
light still hung high, but only to exhibit a row of tumble- 
down houses leaning together like paralytics. 

The saffron Miss Bella Farragut, in a calico frock, 
had been crouched on the front stoop, gossiping at long 
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range, but she espied her approaching caller at a dis- 
tance. She dashed around the corner of the house, gal- 
loping like a horse. Henry saw it all, but he preserved 
the polite demeanour of a guest when a waiter spills 
claret down his cuff. In this awkward situation he was 
simply perfect. 

The duty of receiving Mr. Johnson fell upon Mrs. 
Farragut, because Bella, in another room, was scram- 
bling wildly into her best gown. The fat old woman met 
him with a great ivory smile, sweeping back with the 
door, and bowing low. “ Walk in, Misteh Johnson, 
walk in. How is you dis ebenin’, Misteh Johnson — how 
is you? ” 

Henry’s face showed like a reflector as he bowed and 
bowed, bending almost from his head to his ankles. 
“ Good-evenin’, Mis’ Fa’gut ; good-evenin’. How is you 
dis evenin’? Is all you’ folks well, Mis’ Fa’gut? ” 

After a great deal of kotow, they were planted in two 
chairs opposite each other in the living-room. Here they 
exchanged the most tremendous civilities, until Miss 
Bella swept into the room, when there was more kotow 
on all sides, and a smiling show of teeth that was like 
an illumination. 

The cooking-stove was of course in this drawing- 
room, and on the fire was some kind of long-winded stew. 
Mrs. Farragut was obliged to arise and attend to it from 
time to time. Also young Sim came in and went to bed 
on his pallet in the corner. But to all these domesticities 
the three maintained an absolute dumbness. They 
bowed and smiled and ignored and imitated until a late 
hour, and if they had been the occupants of the most 
gorgeous salon in the world they could not have been 
more like three monkeys. 

After Henry had gone, Bella, who encouraged herself 
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in the appropriation of phrases, said, “ Oh, ma, isn’t he 
divine? ” 


IV 


A Saturday evening was a sign always for a larger 
crowd to parade the thoroughfare. In summer the band 
played until ten o’clock in the little park. Most of the 
young men of the town affected to be superior to this 
band, even to despise it; but in the still and fragrant 
evenings they invariably turned out in force, because 
the girls were sure to attend this concert, strolling 
slowly over the grass, linked closely in pairs, or prefer- 
ably in threes, in the curious public dependence upon 
one another which was their inheritance. There was no 
particular social aspect to this gathering, save that 
group regarded group with interest, but mainly in 
silence. Perhaps one girl would nudge another girl 
and suddenly say, “ Look! there goes Gertie Hodgson 
and her sister!” And they would appear to regard this 
as an event of importance. 

On a particular evening a rather large company of 
young men were gathered on the sidewalk that edged the 
park. They remained thus beyond the borders of the 
festivities because of their dignity, which would not ex- 
actly allow them to appear in anything which was so 
much fun for the younger lads. These latter were ca- 
reering madly through the crowd, precipitating minor 
accidents from time to time, but usually fleeing like 
mist swept by the wind before retribution could lay 
hands upon them. 

The band played a waltz which involved a gift of 
prominence to the bass horn, and one of the young men 
on the sidewalk said that the music reminded him of the 
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new engines on the hill pumping water into the reservoir. 
A similarity of this kind was not inconceivable, but the 
young man did not say it because he disliked the band’s 
playing. He said it because it was fashionable to say 
that manner of thing concerning the band. However, 
over in the stand, Billie Harris, who played the snare- 
drum, was always surrounded by a throng of boys, who 
adored his every whack. 

After the mails from New York and Rochester had 
been finally distributed, the crowd from the post-office 
added to the mass already in the park. The wind waved 
the leaves of the maples, and, high in the air, the blue- 
burning globes of the arc lamps caused the wonderful 
traceries of leaf shadows on the ground. When the light 
fell upon the upturned face of a girl, it caused it to 
glow with a wonderful pallor. A policeman came sud- 
denly from the darkness and chased a gang of obstrep- 
erous little boys. They hooted him from a distance. 
The leader of the band had some of the mannerisms of 
the great musicians, and during a period of silence the 
crowd smiled when they saw him raise his hand to his 
brow, stroke it sentimentally, and glance upward with 
a look of poetic anguish. In the shivering light, which 
gave to the park an effect like a great vaulted hall, the 
throng swarmed, with a gentle murmur of dresses 
switching the turf, and with a steady hum of voices. 

Suddenly, without preliminary bars, there arose from 
afar the great hoarse roar of a factory whistle. It 
raised and swelled to a sinister note, and then it sang 
on the night wind one long call that held the crowd in 
the park immovable, speechless. The band-master had 
been about to vehemently let fall his hand to start the 
band on a thundering career through a popular march, 
but, smitten by this giant voice from the night, his hand 
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dropped slowly to his knee, and, his mouth agape, he 
looked at his men in silence. The cry died away to a wail 
and then to stillness. It released the muscles of the com- 
pany of young men on the sidewalk, who had been like 
statues, posed eagerly, lithely, their ears turned. And 
then they wheeled upon each other simultaneously, and, 
in a single explosion, they shouted, *‘ One! ” 

Again the sound swelled in the night and roared its 
long ominous cry, and as it died away the crowd of 
young men wheeled upon each other and, in chorus, 
yelled, ‘* Two! ” 

There was a moment of breathless waiting. Then 
they bawled, ‘‘ Second district!” In a flash the com- 
pany of indolent and cynical young men had vanished 
like a snowball disrupted by dynamite. 


Vv 


Jake Rogers was the first man to reach the home of Tus- 
carora Hose Company Number Six. He had wrenched 
his key from his pocket as he tore down the street, and 
he jumped at the spring-lock like a demon. As the doors 
flew back before his hands he leaped and kicked the 
wedges from a pair of wheels, loosened a tongue from its 
clasp, and in the glare of the electric light which the 
town placed before each of its hose-houses the next com- 
ers beheld the spectacle of Jake Rogers bent like hick- 
ory in the manfulness of his pulling, and the heavy cart 
was moving slowly toward the doors. Four men joined 
him at the time, and as they swung with the cart out into 
the street, dark figures sped toward them from the pon- 
derous shadows in back of the electric lamps. Some set 
up the inevitable question, “ What district? ” 
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“Second,” was replied to them in a compact howl. 
Tuscarora Hose Company Number Six swept ona peril- 
ous wheel into Niagara Avenue, and as the men, at- 
tached to the cart by the rope which had been paid out 
from the windlass under the tongue, pulled madly in 
their fervour and abandon, the gong under the axle 
clanged incitingly. And sometimes the same cry was 
heard, “ What district? ” 

** Second.” 

On a grade Johnnie Thorpe fell and, exercising a 
singular muscular ability, rolled out in time from the 
track of the oncoming wheel, and arose, dishevelled and 
aggrieved, casting a look of mournful disenchantment 
upon the black crowd that poured after the machine. 
The cart seemed to be the apex of a dark wave that was 
whirling as if it had been a broken dam. Behind the 
lad were stretches of lawn, and in that direction front 
doors were banged by men who hoarsely shouted out into 
the clamorous avenue, “‘ What district? ” 

At one of these houses a woman came to the door bear- 
ing a lamp, shielding her face from its rays with her 
hands. Across the cropped grass the avenue repre- 
sented to her a kind of black torrent, upon which, never- 
theless, fled numerous miraculous figures upon bicycles. 
She did not know that the towering light at the corner 
was continuing its nightly whine. 

Suddenly a little boy somersaulted around the corner 
of the house as if he had been projected down a flight of 
stairs by a catapultian boot. He halted himself in front 
of the house by dint of a rather extraordinary evolu- 
tion with his legs. ** Oh, ma,” he gasped, “‘ can I go? 
Can I, mar”? 

She straightened with the coldness of the exterior 
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mother-judgment, although the hand that held the lamp 
trembled slightly. “ No, Willie; you had better come to 
bed.” 

Instantly he began to buck and fume like a mustang. 
“Oh, ma,” he cried, contorting himself — “oh, ma, 
can’t I go? Please, ma, can’t I go? Can’t I go, ma?” 

* Tt’s half-past nine now, Willie.” 

He ended by wailing out a compromise: “ Well, just 
down to the corner, ma? Just down to the corner? ” 

From the avenue came the sound of rushing men who 
wildly shouted. Somebody had grappled the bell-rope 
in the Methodist church, and now over the town rang 
this solemn and terrible voice, speaking from the clouds. 
Moved from its peaceful business, this bell gained a new 
spirit in the portentous night, and it swung the heart 
to and fro, up and down, with each peal of it. 

“ Just down to the corner, ma? ” 

** Willie, it’s half-past nine now.” 


VI 
The outlines of the house of Dr. Trescott had faded 


quietly into the evening, hiding a shape such as we call 
Queen Anne against the pall of the blackened sky. The 
neighbourhood was at this time so quiet, and seemed so 
devoid of obstructions, that Hannigan’s dog thought it 
a good opportunity to prowl in forbidden precincts, and 
so came and pawed Trescott’s lawn, growling, and 
considering himself a formidable beast. Later, Peter 
Washington strolled past the house and whistled, but 
there was no dim light shining from Henry’s loft, and 
presently Peter went his way. The rays from the street, 
creeping in silvery waves over the grass, caused the row 
of shrubs along the drive to throw a clear, bold shade. 
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A wisp of smoke came from one of the windows at the 
end of the house and drifted quietly into the branches 
of a cherry tree. Its companions followed it in slowly 
increasing numbers, and finally there was a current 
controlled by invisible banks which poured into the 
fruit-laden boughs of the cherry tree. It was no more 
to be noted than if a troop of dim and silent 
grey monkeys had been climbing a grapevine into the 
clouds. 

After a moment the window brightened as if the four 
panes of it had been stained with blood, and a quick ear 
might have been led to imagine the fire-imps calling and 
calling, clan joining clan, gathering to the colours. 
From the street, however, the house maintained its dark 
quiet, insisting to a passer-by that it was the safe dwell- 
ing of people who chose to retire early to tranquil 
dreams. No one could have heard this low droning of 
the gathering clans. 

Suddenly the panes of the red windows tinkled and 
crashed to the ground, and at other windows there sud- 
denly reared other flames, like bloody spectres at the 
apertures of a haunted house. This outbreak had been 
well planned, as if by professional revolutionists. 

A man’s voice suddenly shouted: “ Fire! Fire! 
Fire!” Hannigan had flung his pipe frenziedly from 
him because his lungs demanded room. He tumbled 
down from his perch, swung over the fence, and ran 
shouting toward the front door of the Trescotts’. Then 
he hammered on the door, using his fists as if they were 
mallets. Mrs. Trescott instantly came to one of the 
windows on the second floor. Afterward she knew she 
had been about to say, ‘* The doctor is not at home, but 
if you will leave your name, I will let him know as soon 
as he comes.” 
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Hannigan’s bawling was for a minute incoherent, but 
she understood that it was not about croup. 

“ What? ” she said, raising the window swiftly. 

“Your house is on fire! You’re all ablaze! Move 
quick if —” His cries were resounding in the street as 
if it were a cage of echoes. Many feet pattered swiftly 
on the stones. There was one man who ran with an al- 
most fabulous speed. He wore lavender trousers. A 
straw hat with a bright silk band was held half crum- 
pled in his hand. 

As Henry reached the front door, Hannigan had just 
broken the lock with a kick. A thick cloud of smoke 
poured over them, and Henry, ducking his head, rushed 
into it. From Hannigan’s clamour he knew only one 
thing, but it turned him blue with horror. In the hall a 
lick of flame had found the cord that supported “* Sign- 
ing the Declaration.” The engraving slumped suddenly 
down at one end, and then dropped to the floor, where 
it burst with the sound of a bomb. The fire was already 
roaring like a winter wind among the pines. 

At the head of the stairs Mrs. Trescott was waving 
her arms as if they were two reeds. “Jimmie! Save 
Jimmie!” she screamed in Henry’s face. He plunged 
past her and disappeared, taking the long-familiar 
routes among these upper chambers, where he had once 
held office as a sort of second assistant house-maid. 

Hannigan had followed him up the stairs, and grap- 
pled the arm of the maniacal woman there. His face was 
black with rage. “ You must come down,” he bellowed. 

She would only scream at him in reply: “ Jimmie! 
Jimmie! Save Jimmie!” But he dragged her forth 
while she babbled at him. 

As they swung out into the open air a man ran across 
the lawn and, seizing a shutter, pulled it from its hinges 
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and flung it far out upon the grass. Then he franti- 
cally attacked the other shutters one by one. It was a 
kind of temporary insanity. 

*“ Here, you,” howled Hannigan, “hold Mrs. Tres- 
cott — and stop —” 

The news had been telegraphed by a twist of the wrist 
of a neighbour who had gone to the fire-box at the cor- 
ner, and the time when Hannigan and his charge strug- 
gled out of the house was the time when the whistle 
roared its hoarse night call, smiting the crowd in the 
park, causing the leader of the band, who was about 
to order the first triumphal clang of a military march, 
to let his hand drop slowly to his knees. 


Vil 


Henry pawed awkwardly through the smoke in the up- 
per halls. He had attempted to guide himself by the 
walls, but they were too hot. The paper was crimpling, 
and he expected at any moment to have a flame burst 
from under his hands. 

** Jimmie!” 

He did not call very loud, as if in fear that the hum- 
ming flames below would overhear him. 

** Jimmie! Oh, Jimmie! ” 

- Stumbling and panting, he speedily reached the en- 
trance to Jimmie’s room and flung open the door. The 
little chamber had no smoke in it at all. It was faintly 
illuminated by a beautiful rosy light reflected circui- 
tously from the flames that were consuming the house. 
The boy had apparently just been aroused by the noise. 
He sat in his bed, his lips apart, his eyes wide, while 
upon his little white-robed figure played caressingly 
the light from the fire. As the door flew open he had be- 
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fore him this apparition of his pal, a terror-stricken 
negro, all tousled and with wool scorching, who leaped 
upon him and bore him up in a blanket as if the whole 
affair were a case of kidnapping by a dreadful robber 
chief. Without waiting to go through the usual short 
but complete process of wrinkling up his face, Jimmie 
let out a gorgeous bawl, which resembled the expression 
of a calf’s deepest terror. As Johnson, bearing him, 
reeled into the smoke of the hall, he flung his arms about 
his neck and buried his face in the blanket. He called 
twice in muffled tones: “* Mam-ma! Mam-ma!” 

When Johnson came to the top of the stairs with his 
burden, he took a quick step backward. Through the 
smoke that rolled to him he could see that the lower hall 
was all ablaze. He cried out then in a howl that resem- 
bled Jimmie’s former achievement. His legs gained a 
frightful faculty of bending sidewise. Swinging about 
precariously on these reedy legs, he made his way back 
slowly, back along the upper hall. From the way of him 
then, he had given up almost all idea of escaping from 
the burning house, and with it the desire. He was sub- 
mitting, submitting because of his fathers, bending his 
mind in a most perfect slavery to this conflagration. 

He now clutched Jimmie as unconsciously as when, 
running toward the house, he had clutched the hat with 
the bright silk band. 

Suddenly he remembered a little private staircase 
which led from a bedroom to an apartment which the 
doctor had fitted up as a laboratory and work-house, 
where he used some of his leisure, and also hours when he 
might have been sleeping, in devoting himself to experi- 
ments which came in the way of his study and interest. 

When Johnson recalled this stairway the submission 
to the blaze departed instantly. He had been perfectly 
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familiar with it, but his confusion had destroyed the 
memory of it. 

In his sudden momentary apathy there had been little 
that resembled fear, but now, as a way of safety came to 
him, the old frantic terror caught him. He was no 
longer creature to the flames, and he was afraid of the 
battle with them. It was a singular and swift set of 
alternations in which he feared twice without submis- 
sion, and submitted once without fear. 

* Jimmie!” he wailed, as he staggered on his way. 
He wished this little inanimate body at his breast to par- 
ticipate in his tremblings. But the child had lain limp 
and still during these headlong charges and counter- 
charges, and no sign came from him. 

Johnson passed through two rooms and came to the 
head of the stairs. As he opened the door great billows 
of smoke poured out, but, gripping Jimmie closer, he 
plunged down through them. All manner of odours as- 
sailed him during this flight. They seemed to be alive 
with envy, hatred, and malice. At the entrance to the 
laboratory he confronted a strange spectacle. The room 
was like a garden in the region where might be burning 
flowers. Flames of violet, crimson, green, blue, orange, 
and purple were blooming everywhere. There was one 
blaze that was precisely the hue of a delicate coral. In 
another place was a mass that lay merely in phospho- 
rescent inaction like a pile of emeralds. But all these 
marvels were to be seen dimly through clouds of heav- 
ing, turning, deadly smoke. 

Johnson halted for a moment on the threshold. He 
cried out again in the negro wail that had in it the sad- 
ness of the swamps. Then he rushed across the room. 
An orange-colored flame leaped like a panther at the 
lavender trousers. This animal bit deeply into Johnson. 
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There was an explosion at one side, and suddenly before 
him there reared a delicate, trembling sapphire shape 
likea fairy lady. With a quiet smile she blocked his path 
and doomed him and Jimmie. Johnson shrieked, and 
then ducked in the manner of his race in flights. He 
aimed to pass under the left guard of the sapphire lady. 
But she was swifter than eagles, and her talons caught 
in him as he plunged past her. Bowing his head as if his 
neck had been struck, Johnson lurched forward, twist- 
ing this way and that way. He fell on his back. The still 
form in the blanket flung from his arms, rolled to the 
edge of the floor and beneath the window. . 

Johnson had fallen with his head at the base of an old- 
fashioned desk. There was a row of jars upon the top of 
this desk. For the most part, they were silent amid this 
rioting, but there was one which seemed to hold a scintil- 
lant and writhing serpent. 

Suddenly the glass splintered, and a ruby-red snake- 
like thing poured its thick length out upon the top of 
the old desk. It coiled and hesitated, and then began to 
swim a languorous way down the mahogany slant. At 
the angle it waved its sizzling molten head to and fro 
over the closed eyes of the man beneath it. Then, in a 
moment, with a mystic impulse, it moved again, and the 
red snake flowed directly down into Johnson’s upturned 
face. 

Afterward the trail of this creature seemed to reek, 
and amid flames and low explosions drops like red-hot 
jewels pattered softly down it at leisurely intervals. 


VII 


Suddenly all roads led to Dr. Trescott’s. The whole 
town flowed toward one point. Chippeway Hose Com- 
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pany Number One toiled desperately up Bridge Street 
Hill even as the Tuscaroras came in an impetuous sweep 
down Niagara Avenue. Meanwhile the machine of the 
hook-and-ladder experts from across the creek was 
spinning on its way. The chief of the fire department 
had been playing poker in the rear room of Whiteley’s 
cigar store, but at the first breath of the alarm he sprang 
through the door like a man escaping with the kitty. 

In Whilomville, on these occasions, there was always 
a number of people who instantly turned their attention 
to the bells in the churches and schoolhouses. The bells 
not only emphasized the alarm, but it was the habit to 
send these sounds rolling across the sky in a stirring 
brazen uproar until the flames were practically van- 
quished. There was also a kind of rivalry as to which 
bell should be made to produce the greatest din. Even 
the Valley Church, four miles away among the farms, 
had heard the voices of its brethren, and immediately 
added a quaint little yelp. 

Dr. Trescott had been driving homeward, slowly 
smoking a cigar, and feeling glad that this last case was 
now in complete obedience to him, like a wild animal that 
he had subdued, when he heard the long whistle, and 
chirped to his horse under the unlicensed but perfectly 
distinct impression that a fire had broken out in Oak- 
hurst, a new and rather high-flying suburb of the town 
which was at least two miles from his own home. But in 
the second blast and in the ensuing silence he read the 
designation of his own district. He was then only a few 
blocks from his house. He took out the whip and laid it 
lightly on the mare. Surprised and frightened at this 
extraordinary action, she leaped forward, and as the 
reins straightened like steel bands, the doctor leaned 
backward a trifle. When the mare whirled him up to the 
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closed gate he was wondering whose house could be afire. 
The man who had rung the signal-box yelled something 
at him, but he already knew. He left the mare to her 
will. 

In front of his door was a maniacal woman in a wrap- 
per. ‘ Ned!” she screamed at sight of him. ‘* Jimmie! 
Save Jimmie! ” 

Trescott had grown hard and chill. “ Where? ” he 
said. ‘* Where? ” 

Mrs. Trescott’s voice began to bubble. ** Up —up — 
up —” She pointed at the second-story windows. 

Hannigan was already shouting: ‘* Don’t go in that 
way! Youcan’t goin that way!” 

Trescott ran around the corner of the house and dis- 
appeared from them. He knew from the view he had 
taken of the main hall that it would be impossible to as- 
cend from there. His hopes were fastened now to the 
stairway which led from the laboratory. The door which 
opened from this room out upon the lawn was fastened 
with a bolt and lock, but he kicked close to the lock and 
then close to the bolt. The door with a loud crash flew 
back. The doctor recoiled from the roll of smoke, and 
then, bending low, he stepped into the garden of burn- 
ing flowers. On the floor his stinging eyes could make 
out a form in a smouldering blanket near the window. 
Then, as he carried his son toward the door, he saw that 
the whole lawn seemed now alive with men and boys, the 
leaders in the great charge that the whole town was mak- 
ing. They seized him and his burden, and overpowered 
him in wet blankets and water. 

But Hannigan was howling: “ Johnson is in there 
yet! Henry Johnson is in there yet! He went in after 
the kid! Johnson is in there yet!” 

These cries penetrated to the sleepy senses of Tres- 
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cott, and he struggled with his captors, swearing, un- 
known to him and to them, all the deep blasphemies of 
his medical-student days. He rose to his feet and went 
again toward the door of the laboratory. They endeav- 
oured to restrain him, although they were much af- 
frighted at him. 

But a young man who was a brakeman on the railway, 
and lived in one of the rear streets near the Trescotts, 
had gone into the laboratory and brought forth a thing 
which he laid on the grass. 


IX 


There were hoarse commands from in front of the 
house. “Turn on your water, Five!” “Let ’er go, 
One!” The gathering crowd swayed this way and that 
way. The flames, towering high, cast a wild red light 
on their faces. There came the clangour of a gong from 
along some adjacent street. The crowd exclaimed at it. 
“Here comes Number Three!” “ That’s Three a- 
comin’! ” A panting and irregular mob dashed into 
view, dragging a hose-cart. A cry of exultation arose 
from the little boys. ‘“ Here’s Three!” The lads wel- 
comed Never-Die Hose Company Number Three as if it 
was composed of a chariot dragged by a band of gods. 
The perspiring citizens flung themselves into the fray. 
The boys danced in impish joy at the displays of prow- 
ess. They acclaimed the approach of Number Two. 
They welcomed Number Four with cheers. They were 
so deeply moved by this whole affair that they bitterly 
guyed the late appearance of the hook-and-ladder com- 
pany, whose heavy apparatus had almost stalled them 
on the Bridge Street hill. The lads hated and feared a 
fire, of course. They did not particularly want to have 
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anybody’s house burn, but still it was fine to see the 
gathering of the companies, and amid a great noise to 
watch their heroes perform all manner of prodigies. 

They were divided into parties over the worth of dif- 
ferent companies, and supported their creeds with no 
small violence. For instance, in that part of the little 
city where Number Four had its home it would be most 
daring for a boy to contend the superiority of any other 
company. Likewise, in another quarter, when a strange 
boy was asked which fire company was the best in Whil- 
omville, he was expected to answer “ Number One.” 
Feuds, which the boys forgot and remembered accord- 
ing to chance or the importance of some recent event, 
existed all through the town. 

They did not care much for John Shipley, the chief 
of the department. It was true that he went to a fire 
with the speed of a falling angel, but when there he in- 
variably lapsed into a certain still mood which was al- 
most a preoccupation, moving leisurely around the burn- 
ing structure and surveying it, puffing meanwhile at a 
cigar. This quiet man, who even when life was in danger 
seldom raised his voice, was not much to their fancy. 
Now old Sykes Huntington, when he was chief, used to 
bellow continually like a bull and gesticulate in a sort of 
delirium. He was much finer as a spectacle than this 
Shipley, who viewed a fire with the same steadiness that 
he viewed a raise in a large jack-pot. The greater num- 
ber of the boys could never understand why the members 
of these companies persisted in re-electing Shipley, al- 
though they often pretended to understand it, because 
** My father says ” was a very formidable phrase in ar- 
gument, and the fathers seemed almost unanimous in 
advocating Shipley. 

At this time there was considerable discussion as to 
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which company had got the first stream of water on the 
fire. Most of the boys claimed that Number Five owned 
that distinction, but there was a determined minority 
who contended for Number One. Boys who were the 
blood adherents of other companies were obliged to 
choose between the two on this occasion, and the talk 
waxed warm. 

But a great rumour went among the crowds. It was 
told with hushed voices. Afterward a reverent silence 
fell even upon the boys. Jimmie Trescott and Henry 
Johnson had been burned to death, and Dr. Trescott 
himself had been most savagely hurt. The crowd did not 
even feel the police pushing at them. They raised their 
eyes, shining now with awe, toward the high flames. 

The man who had information was at his best. In low 
tones he described the whole affair. ‘“‘ That was the kid’s 
room — in the corner there. He had measles or some- 
thin’, and this coon — Johnson — was a-settin’ up with 
im, and Johnson got sleepy or somethin’ and upset the 
lamp, and the doctor he was down in his office, and he 
came running up, and they all got burned together till 
they dragged ’em out.” 

Another man, always preserved for the deliverance of 
the final judgment, was saying: “ Oh, they’ll die sure. 
Burned to flinders. No chance. Hull lot of ’em. Any- 
body can see.” The crowd concentrated its gaze still 
more closely upon these flags of fire which waved joy- 
fully against the black sky. The bells of the town were 
clashing unceasingly. 

A little procession moved across the lawn and toward 
the street. There were three cots, borne by twelve of the 
firemen. The police moved sternly, but it needed no ef- 
fort of theirs to open a lane for this slow cortége. The 
men who bore the cots were well known to the crowd, but 
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in this solemn parade during the ringing of the bells and 
the shouting, and with the red glare upon the sky, they 
seemed utterly foreign, and Whilomville paid them a 
deep respect. Each man in this stretcher party had 
gained a reflected majesty. They were footmen to death, 
and the crowd made subtle obeisance to this august dig- 
nity derived from three prospective graves. One woman 
turned away with a shriek at sight of the covered body 
on the first stretcher, and people faced her suddenly in 
silent and mournful indignation. Otherwise there was 
barely a sound as these twelve important men with meas- 
ured tread carried their burdens through the throng. 

The little boys no longer discussed the merits of the 
different fire companies. For the greater part they had 
been routed. Only the more courageous viewed closely 
the three figures veiled in yellow blankets. 


x 


Old Judge Denning Hagenthorpe, who lived nearly op- 
posite the Trescotts, had thrown his door wide open 
to receive the afflicted family. When it was publicly 
learned that the doctor and his son and the negro were 
still alive, it required a specially detailed policeman to 
prevent people from scaling the front porch and inter- 
viewing these sorely wounded. One old lady appeared 
with a miraculous poultice, and she quoted most damn- 
ing Scripture to the officer when he said that she could 
not pass him. Throughout the night some lads old 
enough to be given privileges or to compel them from 
their mothers remained vigilantly upon the kerb in an- 
ticipation of a death or some such event. The reporter 
of the Morning Tribune rode thither on his bicycle every 
hour until three o’clock. 
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Six of the ten doctors in Whilomville ‘attended at 
Judge Hagenthorpe’s house. 

Almost at once they were able to know that Trescott’s 
burns were not vitally important. The child would pos- 
sibly be scarred badly, but his life was undoubtedly 
safe. As for the negro Henry Johnson, he could not live. 
His body was frightfully seared, but more than that, he 
now had no face. His face had simply been burned 
away. 

Trescott was always asking news of the two other 
patients. In the morning he seemed fresh and strong, so 
they told him that Johnson was doomed. They then saw 
him stir on the bed, and sprang quickly to see if the 
bandages needed readjusting. In the sudden glance he 
threw from one to another he impressed them as being 
both leonine and impracticable. 

The morning paper announced the death of Henry 
Johnson. It contained a long interview with Edward J. 
Hannigan, in which the latter described in full the per- 
formance of Johnson at the fire. There was also an edi- 
torial built from all the best words in the vocabulary of 
the staff. The town halted in its accustomed road of 
thought, and turned a reverent attention to the memory 
of this hostler. In the breasts of many people was the 
regret that they had not known enough to give him a 
hand and a lift when he was alive, and they judged them- 
selves stupid and ungenerous for this failure. 

The name of Henry Johnson became suddenly the 
title of a saint to the little boys. The one who thought 
of it first could, by quoting it in an argument, at once 
overthrow his antagonist, whether it applied to the sub- 
ject or whether it did not. 

“ Nigger, nigger, never die, 
Black face and shiny eye.” 
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Boys who had called this odious couplet in the rear of 
Johnson’s march buried the fact at the bottom of their 
hearts. 

Later in the day Miss Bella Farragut, of No. 7 
Watermelon Alley, announced that she had been en- 
gaged to marry Mr. Henry Johnson. 


XI 


The old judge had a cane with an ivory head. He could 
never think at his best until he was leaning slightly on 
this stick and smoothing the white top with slow move- 
ments of his hands. It was also to him a kind of narcotic. 
If by any chance he mislaid it, he grew at once very ir- 
ritable, and was likely to speak sharply to his sister, 
whose mental incapacity he had patiently endured for 
thirty years in the old mansion on Ontario Street. She 
was not at all aware of her brother’s opinion of her en- 
dowments, and so it might be said that the judge had 
successfully dissembled for more than a quarter of a 
century, only risking the truth at the times when his 
cane was lost. 

On a particular day the judge sat in his arm-chair 
on the porch. The sunshine sprinkled through the lilac 
bushes and poured great coins on the boards. The spar- 
rows disputed in the trees that lined the pavements. The 
judge mused deeply, while his hands gently caressed the 
ivory head of his cane. 

Finally he arose and entered the house, his brow still 
furrowed in a thoughtful frown. His stick thumped 
solemnly in regular beats. On the second floor he entered 
a room where Dr. T'rescott was working about the bed- 
side of Henry Johnson. The bandages on the negro’s 
head allowed only one thing to appear — an eye, which 
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unwinkingly stared at the judge. The latter spoke to 
Trescott on the condition of the patient. Afterward he 
evidently had something further to say, but he seemed 
to be kept from it by the scrutiny of the unwinking eye, 
at which he furtively glanced from time to time. 

When Jimmie Trescott was sufficiently recovered, his 
mother had taken him to pay a visit to his grandparents 
in Connecticut. The doctor had remained to take care 
of his patients, but as a matter of truth he spent most of 
his time at Judge Hagenthorpe’s house, where lay 
Henry Johnson. Here he slept and ate almost every 
meal in the long nights and days of his vigil. 

At dinner, and away from the magic of the unwinking 
eye, the judge said, suddenly, “ Trescott, do you think 
itis —” As Trescott paused expectantly, the judge fin- 
gered his knife. He said, thoughtfully, “ No one wants 
to advance such ideas, but somehow I think that that 
poor fellow ought to die.” 

There was in Trescott’s face at once a look of recog- 
nition, as if in this tangent of the judge he saw an 
old problem. He merely sighed and answered, ‘‘ Who 
knows?” The words were spoken in a deep tone that 
gave them an elusive kind of significance. 

The judge retreated to the cold manner of the bench. 
** Perhaps we may not talk with propriety of this kind 
of action, but I am induced to say that you are perform- 
ing a questionable charity in preserving this negro’s life. 
As near as I can understand, he will hereafter be a mon- 
ster, a perfect monster, and probably with an affected 
brain. No man can observe you as I have observed you 
and not know that it was a matter of conscience with 
you, but I am afraid, my friend, that it is one of the 
blunders of virtue.” The judge had delivered his views 
with his habitual oratory. The last three words he spoke 
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with a particular emphasis, as if the phrase was his dis- 
covery. 

The doctor made a weary gesture. “ He saved my 
boy’s life.” 

“Yes,” said the judge, swiftly — “ yes, I know!” 

“ And what am I to do? ” said Trescott, his eyes sud- 
denly lighting like an outburst from smouldering peat. 
“ What am I to do? He gave himself for — for Jimmie. 
What am I to do for him? ” 

The judge abased himself completely before these 
words. He lowered his eyes for a moment. He picked 
at his cucumbers. 

Presently he braced himself straightly in his chair. 
“He will be your creation, you understand. He is 
purely your creation. Nature has very evidently given 
him up. Heis dead. You are restoring him to life. You 
are making him, and he will be a monster, and with no 
mind.” 

** He will be what you like, judge,” cried Trescott, in 
sudden polite fury. “ He will be anything, but, by God! 
he saved my boy.” 

The judge interrupted in a voice trembling with emo- 
tion: “ Trescott! Trescott! Don’t I know? ” 

Trescott had subsided to a sullen mood. “ Yes, you 
know,” he answered, acidly; “ but you don’t know all 
about your own boy being saved from death.” This was 
a perfectly childish allusion to the judge’s bachelor- 
hood. Trescott knew that the remark was infantile, but 
he seemed to take desperate delight in it. 

But it passed the judge completely. It was not his 
spot. 

*T am puzzled,” said he, in profound thought. “I 
don’t know what to say.” 
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Trescott had become repentant. “ Don’t think I don’t 
appreciate what you say, judge. But —” 

“Of course!” responded the judge, quickly. “ Of 
course.” 

“It —” began Trescott. 

“ Of course,” said the judge. 

In silence they resumed their dinner. 

“ Well,” said the judge, ultimately, “ it is hard for a 
man to know what to do.” 

“ It is,” said the doctor, fervidly. 

There was another silence. It was broken by the 
judge: “ Look here, Trescott; I don’t want you to 
think —” 

“No, certainly not,” answered the doctor, earnestly. 

“ Well, I don’t want you to think I would say any- 
thing to — It was only that I thought that I might be 
able to suggest to you that — perhaps — the affair was 
a little dubious.” 

With an appearance of suddenly disclosing his real 
mental perturbation, the doctor said: ‘ Well, what 
would you do? Would you kill him?” he asked, 
abruptly and sternly. 

*'Trescott, you fool,” said the old man, gently. 

** Oh, well, I know, judge, but then —” He turned 
red, and spoke with new violence: ‘‘ Say, he saved my 
boy — do you see? He saved my boy.” 

“You bet he did,” cried the judge, with enthusiasm. 
** You bet he did.” And they remained for a time gazing 
at each other, their faces illuminated with memories of a 
certain deed. 

After another silence, the judge said, “ It is hard for 
a man to know what to do.” 
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XII 


Late one evening Trescott, returning from a profes- 
sional call, paused his buggy at the Hagenthorpe gate. 
He tied the mare to the old tin-covered post, and en- 
tered the house. Ultimately he appeared with a com- 
panion — a man who walked slowly and carefully, as if 
he were learning. He was wrapped to the heels in an old- 
fashioned ulster. They entered the buggy and drove 
away. 

After a silence only broken by the swift and musical 
humming of the wheels on the smooth road, 'Trescott 
spoke. “ Henry,” he said, “ I’ve got you a home here 
with old Alek Williams. You will have everything you 
want to eat anda good place to sleep, and I hope you will 
get along there all right. I will pay all your expenses, 
and come to see you as often as I can. If you don’t get 
along, I want you to let me know as soon as possible, and 
then we will do what we can to make it better.” 

The dark figure at the doctor’s side answered with a 
cheerful laugh. “‘ These buggy wheels don’ look like I 
washed ’em yestehday, docteh,” he said. 

Trescott hesitated for a moment, and then went on in- 
sistently, “I am taking you to Alek Williams, Henry, 
and I —” 

The figure chuckled again. “ No, ’deed! No, seh! 
Alek Williams don’ know a hoss! *Deed he don’t. He 
don’ know a hoss from a pig.” The laugh that followed 
was like the rattle of pebbles. 

Trescott turned and looked sternly and palate at the 
dim form in the gloom from the buggy-top. ‘‘ Henry,” 
he said, “* I didn’t say anything about horses. I was say- 
ing shear hs 
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“ Hoss? Hoss?” said the quavering voice from these 
near shadows. “ Hoss? ’Deed I don’ know all erbout a 
hoss! *Deed I don’t.” There was a satirical chuckle. 

At the end of three miles the mare slackened and the 
doctor leaned forward, peering, while holding tight 
reins. The wheels of the buggy bumped often over out- 
cropping boulders. A window shone forth, a simple 
square of topaz on a great black hillside. Four dogs 
charged the buggy with ferocity, and when it did not 
promptly retreat, they circled courageously around the 
flanks, baying. A door opened near the window in the 
hillside, and a man came and stood on a beach of yellow 
light. 

* Yah! yah! You Roveh! You Susie! Come yah! 
Come yah this minnet! ” 

Trescott called across the dark sea of grass, “‘ Hello, 
Alek!” 

** Hello!” 

** Come down here and show me where to drive.” 

The man plunged from the beach into the surf, and 
Trescott could then only trace his course by the fervid 
and polite ejaculations of a host who was somewhere 
approaching. Presently Williams took the mare by the 
head and, uttering cries of welcome and scolding the 
swarming dogs, led the equipage toward the lights. 
When they halted at the door and Trescott was climbing 
out, Williams cried, ‘‘ Will she stand, docteh? ” 

** She’ll stand all right, but you better hold her for a 
minute. Now, Henry.” The doctor turned and held 
both arms to the dark figure. It crawled to him pain- 
fully like a man going down a ladder. Williams took the 
mare away to be tied to a little tree, and when he re- 
turned he found them awaiting him in the gloom beyond 
the rays from the door. 
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He burst out then like a siphon pressed by a nervous 
thumb. “ Hennery! Hennery, ma ol’ frien’. Well, if I 
ain’ glade. If I ain’ glade! ” 

Trescott had taken the silent shape by the arm and 
led it forward into the full revelation of the light. 
“ Well, now, Alek, you can take Henry and put him to 
bed, and in the morning I will —” 

Near the end of this sentence old Williams had come 
front to front with Johnson. He gasped for a second, 
and then yelled the yell of a man stabbed in the heart. 

For a fraction of a moment Trescott seemed to be 
looking for epithets. Then he roared: “ You old black 
chump! You old black — Shut up! Shut up! Do you 
hear? ” 

Williams obeyed instantly in the matter of his 
screams, but he continued in a lowered voice: ‘* Ma Lode 
a? massy! Who’d ever think? Ma Lode a’ massy! ” 

Trescott spoke again in the manner of a commander 
of a battalion. * Alek!” 

The old negro again surrendered, but to himself he 
repeated in a whisper, “‘ Ma Lode!” He was aghast and 
trembling. 

As these three points of widening shadows ap- 
proached the golden doorway a hale old negress ap- 
peared there, bowing. ‘* Good-evenin’, docteh! Good- 
evenin’! Come in! come in!” She had evidently just 
retired from a tempestuous struggle to place the room in 
order, but she was now bowing rapidly. She made the 
effort of a person swimming. 

* Don’t trouble yourself, Mary,” said Trescott, en- 
tering. “I’ve brought Henry for you to take care of, 
and all you’ve got to do is to carry out what I tell you.” 
Learning that he was not followed, he faced the door, 
and said, ** Come in, Henry.” 
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Johnson entered. ‘“ Whee!” shrieked Mrs. Williams. 
She almost achieved a back somersault. Six young mem- 
bers of the tribe of Williams made a simultaneous plunge 
for a position behind the stove, and formed a wailing 
heap. 


XIII 


“You know very well that you and your family lived 
usually on less than three dollars a week, and now that 
Dr. Trescott pays you five dollars a week for Johnson’s 
board, you live like millionaires. You haven’t done a 
stroke of work since Johnson began to board with you 
— everybody knows that — and so what are you kick- 
ing about? ” 

The judge sat in his chair on the porch, fondling his 
cane, and gazing down at old Williams, who stood under 
the lilac bushes. * Yes, I know, jedge,” said the negro, 
wagging his head in a puzzled manner. “ ”Tain’t like as 
if I didn’t *preciate what the docteh done, but — but — 
well, yeh see, jedge,” he added, gaining a new impetus, 
“it?s —it’s hard wuk. This ol’ man ney’ did wuk so 
hard. Lode, no.” 

* Don’t talk such nonsense, Alek,” spoke the judge, 
sharply. ‘ You have never really worked in your life — 
anyhow, enough to support a family of sparrows — and 
now when you are in a more prosperous condition than 
ever before, you come around talking like an old fool.” 

The negro began to scratch his head. “ Yeh see, 
jedge,” he said at last, “ my ol’ *ooman she cain’t ’ceive 
no lady callahs, nohow.” 

“ Hang lady callers!” said the judge, irascibly. “If 
you have flour in the barrel and meat in the pot, your 
wife can get along without receiving lady callers, can’t 
she? ” 
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** But they won’t come ainyhow, jedge,” replied Wil- 
liams, with an air of still deeper stupefaction. ‘* Noner 
ma wife’s frien’s ner noner ma frien’s ill come near ma 
res’dence.” 

“Well, let them stay home if they are such silly 
people.” 

The old negro seemed to be seeking a way to elude this 
argument, but, evidently finding none, he was about to 
shuffle meekly off. He halted, however. “ Jedge,” said 
he, ** ma ol’ ’ooman’s near driv’ abstracted.” 

“Your old woman is an idiot,” responded the judge. 

Williams came very close and peered solemnly through 
a branch of lilac. ‘ Jedge,” he whispered, “ the chil- 
lens.” 

** What about them? ” 

Dropping his voice to funereal depths, Williams said, 
** They — they cain’t eat.” 

“ Can’t eat! ” scoffed the judge, loudly. “ Can’t eat! 
You must think I amas big an old fool as you are. Can’t 
eat — the little rascals! What’s to prevent them from 
eating? ” 

In answer, Williams said, with mournful emphasis, 
“ Hennery.” Moved with a kind of satisfaction at his 
tragic use of the name, he remained staring at the judge 
for a sign of its effect. 

The judge made a gesture of irritation. “ Come, now, 
you old scoundrel, don’t beat around the bush any more. 
What are you up to? What do you want? Speak out 
like a man, and don’t give me any more of this tiresome 
rigamarole.” 

“T ain’t er-beatin’ round *bout nuffin, jedge,” replied 
Williams, indignantly. “ No, seh; I say whatter got to 
say right out. ’Deed I do.” 

* Well, say it, then.” 
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“ Jedge,” began the negro, taking off his hat and 
switching his knee with it, “ Lode knows I’d do jes *bout 
as much fer five dollehs er week as ainy cul’d man, but 
— but this yere business is awful, jedge. I raikon ’ain’t 
been no sleep in — in my house sence docteh done fetch 
Stl =es 

“Well, what do you propose to do about it? ” 

Williams lifted his eyes from the ground and gazed 
off through the trees. “* Raikon I got good appetite, an’ 
sleep jes’ like er dog, but he — he’s done broke me all up. 
*Tain’ no good, nohow. I wake up in the night; I hear 
*im, mebbe, er-whimperin’ an’ er-whimperin’, an’ I sneak 
an’ I sneak until I try th’ do’ to see if he locked in. An’ 
he keep me er-puzzlin’ an’ er-quakin’ all night long. 
Don’t know how ’Il do in th’ winter. Can’t let ’im out 
where th’ chillen is. He’ll done freeze where he is now.” 
Williams spoke these sentences as if he were talking to 
himself. After a silence of deep reflection he continued : 
** Folks go round sayin’ he ain’t Hennery Johnson at all. 
They say he’s er devil!” 

“What? ” cried the judge. 

“ Yesseh,” repeated Williams, in tones of injury, as 
if his veracity had been challenged. “‘ Yesseh. I’m er- 
tellin’ it to yeh straight, jedge. Plenty cul’d folks up 
my way say itis a devil.” 

‘Well, you don’t think so yourself, do you? ” 

“No. ’Tain’t no devil. It’s Hennery Johnson.” 

“ Well, then, what is the matter with you? You don’t 
care what a lot of foolish people say. Go on ’tending to 
your business, and pay no attention to such idle non- 
sense.” 

“Tis nonsense, jedge ; but he looks like er devil.” 

“ What do you care what he looks like? ” demanded 
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“Ma rent is two dollehs and er half er month,” said 
Williams, slowly. 

“Tt might just as well be ten thousand dollars a 
month,” responded the judge. ‘* You never pay it, any- 
how.” 

* Then, anoth’ thing,” continued Williams, in his re- 
flective tone. “‘ If he was all right in his haid I could 
stan’ it; but, jJedge, he’s crazier ’n er loon. Then when 
he looks like er devil, an’ done skears all ma frien’s away, 
an’ ma chillens cain’t eat, an ma ole ’ooman jes’ raisin’ 
Cain all the time, an’ ma rent two dollehs an’ er half er 
month, an’ him not right in his haid, it seems like five 
dollehs er week — ” 

The judge’s stick came down sharply and suddenly 
upon the floor of the porch. ‘ There,” he said, “I 
thought that was what you were driving at.” 

Williams began swinging his head from side to side 
in the strange racial mannerism. “ Now hol’ on a min- 
net, jedge,” he said, defensively. “ ’T'ain’t like as if I 
didn’t *preciate what the docteh done. ’T'ain’t that. 
Docteh Trescott is er kind man, ’an ’tain’t like as if I 
didn’t ’preciate what he done; but — but — ” 

* But what? You are getting painful, Alek. Now tell 
me this: did you ever have five dollars a week regularly 
before in your life? ” 

Williams at once drew himself up with great dignity, 
but in the pause after that question he drooped gradu- 
ally to another attitude. In the end he answered, heroi- 
cally: ** No, jedge, I’ain’t. An’ ’tain’t like as if I was er- 
sayin’ five dollehs wasn’t er lot er money for a man like 
me. But, jedge, what er man oughter git fer this kinder 
wuk is er salary. Yesseh, jedge,” he repeated, with a 
great impressive gesture; “ fer this kinder wuk er man 
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oughter git er Salary.” He laid a terrible emphasis 
upon the final word. 

The judge laughed. “I know Dr. Trescott’s mind 
concerning this affair, Alek; and if you are dissatisfied 
with your boarder, he is quite ready to move him to some 
other place; so, if you care to leave word with me that 
you are tired of the arrangement and wish it changed, 
he will come and take Johnson away.” 

Williams scratched his head again in deep perplexity. 
** Five dollehs is er big price fer bo’d, but ’tain’t no big 
price fer the bo’d of er crazy man,” he said, finally. 

‘What do you think you ought to get?” asked the 
judge. 

“ Well,” answered Alek, in the manner of one deep in 
a balancing of the scales, “ he looks like er devil, an’ 
done skears e’rybody, an’ ma chillens cain’t eat, an’ I 
cain’t sleep, an’ he ain’t right in his haid, an’ —” 

** You told me all those things.” 

After scratching his wool, and beating his knee with 
his hat, and gazing off through the trees and down at the 
ground, Williams said, as he kicked nervously at the 
gravel, “ Well, jedge, I think it is wuth —” He stut- 
tered. 

“ Worth what? ” 

“* Six dollehs,” answered Williams, in a desperate out- 
burst. 

The judge lay back in his great arm-chair and went 
through all the motions of a man laughing heartily, but 
he made no sound save a slight cough. Williams had 
been watching him with apprehension. 

“ Well,” said the judge, “do you call six dollars a 
salary? ” 

“ No, seh,” promptly responded Williams. “ ”Tain’t 
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a salary. No, ’deed! ’Tain’t a salary.” He looked with 
some anger upon the man who questioned his intelli- 
gence in this way. 

** Well, supposing your children can’t eat? ” 

66 I Se eh! 

“And supposing he looks like a devil? And sup- 
posing all those things continue? Would you be sat- 
isfied with six dollars a week? ” 

Recollections seemed to throng in Williams’s mind 
at these interrogations, and he answered dubiously. 
** Of co’se a man who ain’t right in his haid, an’ looks 
like er devil — But six dollehs —” After these two at- 
tempts at a sentence Williams suddenly appeared as an 
orator, with a great shiny palm waving in the air. “I 
tell yeh, jedge, six dollehs is six dollehs, but if I git six 
dollehs fer bo’ding Hennery Johnson, I uhns it! I uhns 
ah ee 

“TI don’t doubt that you earn six dollars for every 
week’s work you do,” said the judge. 

** Well, if I bo’d Hennery Johnson fer six dollehs er 
week, I uhns it! I uhns it! ” cried Williams, wildly. 


XIV 


Reifsnyder’s assistant had gone to his supper, and the 
owner of the shop was trying to placate four men who 
wished to be shaved at once. Reifsnyder was very gar- 
rulous —a fact which made him rather remarkable 
among barbers, who, as a class, are austerely speechless, 
having been taught silence by the hammering reitera- 
tion of a tradition. It is the customers who talk in the 
ordinary event. 

As Reifsnyder waved his razor down the cheek of a 
man in the chair, he turned often to cool the impatience 
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of the others with pleasant talk, which they did not par- 
ticularly heed. 

“Oh, he should have let him die,” said Bainbridge, a 
railway engineer, finally replying to one of the barber’s 
orations. “ Shut up, Reif, and go on with your busi- 
ness!” 

Instead, Reifsnyder paused shaving entirely, and 
turned to front the speaker. “ Let him die?” he de- 
manded. ‘* How vas that? How can you let a man die? ” 

“ By letting him die, you chump,” said the engineer. 
The others laughed a little, and Reifsnyder turned at 
once to his work, sullenly, as a man overwhelmed by the 
derision of numbers. 

“ How vas that? ” he grumbled later. “ How can you 
let a man die when he vas done so much for you? ” 

*** When he vas done so much for you’? ” repeated 
Bainbridge. ** You better shave some people. How vas 
that? Maybe this ain’t a barber shop? ” 

A man hitherto silent now said, “ If I had been the 
doctor, I would have done the same thing.” 

“ Of course,” said Reifsnyder. ‘“* Any man vould do 
it. Any man that vas not like you, you — old — flint- 
hearted — fish.” He had sought the final words with 
painful care, and he delivered the collection trium- 
phantly at Bainbridge. The engineer laughed. 

The man in the chair now lifted himself higher, while 
Reifsnyder began an elaborate ceremony of anointing 
and combing his hair. Now free to join comfortably in 
the talk, the man said: “ They say he is the most terrible 
thing in the world. Young Johnnie Bernard — that 
drives the grocery wagon — saw him up at Alek Wil- 
liams’s shanty, and he says he couldn’t eat anything for 
two days.” 

** Chee! ” said Reifsnyder. 
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“ Well, what makes him so terrible? ” asked another. 

“* Because he hasn’t got any face,” replied the barber 
and the engineer in duet. 

“ Hasn’t got any face!” repeated the man. “ How 
can he do without any face? ” 


“ He has no face in the front of his head, 
In the place where his face ought to grow.” 


Bainbridge sang these lines pathetically as he arose and 
hung his hat on a hook. The man in the chair was about 
to abdicate in his favour. ‘‘ Get a gait on you now,” he 
said to Reifsnyder. “ I go out at 7.31.” 

As the barber foamed the lather on the cheeks of the 
engineer he seemed to be thinking heavily. Then sud- 
denly he burst out. ‘* How would you like to be with no 
face? ” he cried to the assemblage. 

** Oh, if I had to have a face like yours — ” answered 
one customer. 

Bainbridge’s voice came from a sea of lather. 
** You’re kicking because, if losing faces became popu- 
lar, you'd have to go out of business.” 

** T don’t think it will become so much popular,” said 
Reifsnyder. 

** Not if it’s got to be taken off in the way his was 
taken off,” said another man. “ I’d rather keep mine, 
if you don’t mind.” 

“T guess so!” cried the barber. “ Just think! ” 

The shaving of Bainbridge had arrived at a time of 
comparative liberty for him. ‘ I wonder what the doctor 
says to himself? ” he observed. ‘“‘ He may be sorry he 
made him live.” 

“It was the only thing he could do,” replied a man. 
The others seemed to agree with him. 
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“Supposing you were in his place,” said one, “ and 
Johnson had saved your kid. What would you do? ” 

** Certainly! ” 

“Of course! You would do anything on earth for 
him. You’d take all the trouble in the world for him. 
And spend your last dollar on him. Well, then? ” 

“I wonder how it feels to be without any face? ” said 
Reifsnyder, musingly. 

The man who had previously spoken, feeling that he 
had expressed himself well, repeated the whole thing. 
* You would do anything on earth for him. You’d take 
all the trouble in the world for him. And spend your 
last dollar on him. Well, then? ” 

“ No, but look,” said Reifsnyder; “ supposing you 
don’t got a face! ” 


XV 


As soon as Williams was hidden from the view of the 
old judge he began to gesture and talk to himself. An 
elation had evidently penetrated to his vitals, and caused 
him to dilate as if he had been filled with gas. He 
snapped his fingers in the air, and whistled fragments 
of triumphal music. At times, in his progress toward 
his shanty, he indulged in a shuffling movement that was 
really a dance. It was to be learned from the intermedi- 
ate monologue that he had emerged from his trials lau- 
relled and proud. He was the unconquerable Alexander 
Williams. Nothing could exceed the bold self-reliance 
of his manner. His kingly stride, his heroic song, the 
derisive flourish of his hands — all betokened a man who 
had successfully defied the world. 

On his way he saw Zeke Paterson coming to town. 
They hailed each other at a distance of fifty yards. 

“ How do, Broth’ Paterson? ” 
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“ How do, Broth’ Williams? ” 

They were both deacons. 

“Ts you’ folks well, Broth’ Paterson? ” 

“‘ Middlin’, middlin’. How’s you’ folks, Broth’ Wil- 
liams? ” 

Neither of them had slowed his pace in the smallest de- 
gree. They had simply begun this talk when a consider- 
able space separated them, continued it as they passed, 
and added polite questions as they drifted steadily 
apart. Williams’s mind seemed to be a balloon. He had 
been so inflated that he had not noticed that Pater- 
son had definitely shied into the dry ditch as they came 
to the point of ordinary contact. 

Afterward, as he went a lonely way, he burst out again 
in song and pantomimic celebration of his estate. His 
feet moved in prancing steps. 

When he came in sight of his cabin, the fields were 
bathed in a blue dusk, and the light in the window was 
pale. Cavorting and gesticulating, he gazed joyfully 
for some moments upon this light. Then suddenly an- 
other idea seemed to attack his mind, and he stopped, 
with an air of being suddenly dampened. In the end he 
approached his home as if it were the fortress of an 
enemy. 

Some dogs disputed his advance for a loud moment, 
and then, discovering their lord, slunk away embar- 
rassed. His reproaches were addressed to them in muf- 
fled tones. 

Arriving at the door, he pushed it open with the timid- 
ity of a new thief. He thrust his head cautiously side- 
wise, and his eyes met the eyes of his wife, who sat by the 
table, the lamplight defining a half of her face. “ Sh! ” 
he said, uselessly. His glance travelled swiftly to the 
inner door which shielded the one bed-chamber. The 
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pickaninnies, strewn upon the floor of the living-room, 
were softly snoring. After a hearty meal they had 
promptly dispersed themselves about the place and gone 
to sleep. “Sh!” said Williams again to his motionless 
and silent wife. He had allowed only his head to ap- 
pear. His wife, with one hand upon the edge of the table 
and the other at her knee, was regarding him with wide 
eyes and parted lips as if he were a spectre. She looked 
to be one who was living in terror, and even the familiar 
face at the door had thrilled her because it had come 
suddenly. 

Williams broke the tense silence. “Is he all right? ” 
he whispered, waving his eyes toward the inner door. 
Following his glance timorously, his wife nodded, and in 
a low tone answered : “ I raikon he’s done gone +’ sleep.” 

Williams then slunk noiselessly across his threshold. 

He lifted a chair, and with infinite care placed it so 
that it faced the dreaded inner door. His wife moved 
slightly, so as to also squarely face it. A silence came 
upon them in which they seemed to be waiting for a 
calamity, pealing and deadly. 

Williams finally coughed behind his hand. His wife 
started, and looked upon him in alarm. “ ’Pears like 
he done gwine keep quiet ter-night,” he breathed. They 
continually pointed their speech and their looks at the 
inner door, paying it the homage due to a corpse or a 
phantom. Another long stillness followed this sentence. 
Their eyes shone white and wide. A wagon rattled down 
the distant road. From their chairs they looked at the 
window, and the effect of the light in the cabin was a 
presentation of an intensely black and solemn night. 
The old woman adopted the attitude used always in 
church at funerals. At times she seemed to be upon the 
point of breaking out in prayer. 
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“He mighty quiet ter-night,” whispered Willams. 
“ Was he good ter-day?” For answer his wife raised 
her eyes to the ceiling in the supplication of Job. Wil- 
liams moved restlessly. Finally he tiptoed to the door. 
He knelt slowly and without a sound, and placed his ear 
near the keyhole. Hearing a noise behind him, he turned 
quickly. His wife was staring at him aghast. She stood 
in front of the stove, and her arms were spread out in 
the natural movement to protect all her sleeping duck- 
lings. 

But Williams arose without having touched the door. 
“ T raikon he er-sleep,”’ he said, fingering his wool. He 
debated with himself for some time. During this inter- 
val his wife remained, a great fat statue of a mother 
shielding her children. 

It was plain that his mind was swept suddenly by a 
wave of temerity. With a sounding step he moved 
toward the door. His fingers were almost upon the knob 
when he swiftly ducked and dodged away, clapping his 
hands to the back of his head. It was as if the portal 
had threatened him. There was a little tumult near the 
stove, where Mrs. Williams’s desperate retreat had in- 
volved her feet with the prostrate children. 

After the panic Williams bore traces of a feeling of 
shame. He returned to the charge. He firmly grasped 
the knob with his left hand, and with his other hand 
turned the key in the lock. He pushed the door, and as it 
swung portentously open he sprang nimbly to one side 
like the fearful slave liberating the lion. Near the stove 
a group had formed, the terror-stricken mother, with 
her arms stretched, and the aroused children clinging 
frenziedly to her skirts. 

The light streamed after the swinging door, and dis- 
closed a room six feet one way and six feet the other way. 
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It was small enough to enable the radiance to lay it 
plain. Williams peered warily around the corner made 
by the doorpost. 

Suddenly he advanced, retired, and advanced again 
with a howl. His palsied family had expected him to 
spring backward, and at his howl they heaped them- 
selves wondrously. But Williams simply stood in the 
little room emitting his howls before an open window. 
**He’s gone! He’s gone! He’s gone!” His eye and 
his hand had speedily proved the fact. He had even 
thrown open a little cupboard. 

Presently he came flying out. He grabbed his hat 
and hurled the outer door back upon its hinges. Then he 
tumbled headlong into the night. He was yelling: 
* Docteh Trescott! Docteh Trescott!” He ran wildly 
through the fields and galloped in the direction of town. 
He continued to call to Trescott, as if the latter was 
within easy hearing. It was as if Trescott was poised 
in the contemplative sky over the running negro, and 
could heed this reaching voice — “ Docteh Trescott! ” 

Inthe cabin, Mrs. Williams, supported by relays from 
the battalion of children, stood quaking watch until the 
truth of daylight came as a reinforcement and made 
them arrogant, strutting, swashbuckler children and a 
mother who proclaimed her illimitable courage. 


XVI 


Theresa Page was giving a party. It was the outcome 
of a long series of arguments addressed to her mother, 
which had been overheard in part by her father. He 
had at last said five words, “ Oh, let her have it.” The 
mother had then gladly capitulated. 

Theresa had written nineteen invitations, and distrib- 
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uted them at recess to her schoolmates. Later her mother 
had composed five large cakes, and still later a vast 
amount of lemonade. 

So the nine little girls and the ten little boys sat 
quite primly in the dining-room, while Theresa and her 
mother plied them with cake and lemonade, and also 
with ice-cream. This primness sat now quite strangely 
upon them. It was owing to the presence of Mrs. Page. 
Previously in the parlour alone with their games they 
had overturned a chair; the boys had let more or less of 
their hoodlum spirit shine forth. But when circum- 
stances could be possibly magnified to warrant it, the 
girls made the boys victims of an insufferable pride, 
snubbing them mercilessly. So in the dining-room they 
resembled a class at Sunday-school, if it were not for 
the subterranean smiles, gestures, rebuffs, and poutings 
which stamped the affair as a children’s party. 

Two little girls of this subdued gathering were 
planted in a settle with their backs to the broad win- 
dow. They were beaming lovingly upon each other with 
an effect of scorning the boys. 

Hearing a noise behind her at the window, one little 
girl turned to face it. Instantly she screamed and 
sprang away, covering her face with her hands. ‘* What 
was it? What was it?” cried every one in a roar. Some 
slight movement of the eyes of the weeping and shud- 
dering child informed the company that she had been 
frightened by an appearance at the window. At once 
they all faced the imperturbable window, and for a mo- 
ment there was a silence. An astute lad made an im- 
mediate census of the other lads. The prank of slip- 
ping out and looming spectrally at a window was too 
venerable. But the little boys were all present and aston- 
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As they recovered their minds they uttered warlike 
cries, and through a side door sallied rapidly out 
against the terror. They vied with each other in daring. 

None wished particularly to encounter a dragon in 
the darkness of the garden, but there could be no fal- 
tering when the fair ones in the dining-room were pres- 
ent. Calling to each other in stern voices, they went 
dragooning over the lawn, attacking the shadows with 
ferocity, but still with the caution of reasonable beings. 
They found, however, nothing new to the peace of the 
night. Of course there was a lad who told a great lie. 
He described a grim figure, bending low and slinking 
off along the fence. He gave a number of details, ren- 
dering his lie more splendid by a repetition of certain 
forms which he recalled from romances. For instance, 
he insisted that he had heard the creature emit a hollow 
laugh. 

Inside the house the little girl who had raised the 
alarm was still shuddering and weeping. With the ut- 
most difficulty was she brought to a state approximat- 
ing calmness by Mrs. Page. Then she wanted to go 
home at once. 

Page entered the house at this time. He had exiled 
himself until he concluded that this children’s party 
was finished and gone. He was obliged to escort the 
little girl home because she screamed again when they 
opened the door and she saw the night. 

She was not coherent even to her mother. Was it a 
man? She didn’t know. It was simply a thing, a dread- 
ful thing. 


XVII 


In Watermelon Alley the Farraguts were spending 
their evening as usual on the little rickety porch. 
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Sometimes they howled gossip to other people on other 
rickety porches. The thin wail of a baby arose from 
a near house. A man had a terrific altercation with his 
wife, to which the alley paid no attention at all. 

There appeared suddenly before the Farraguts a 
monster making a low and sweeping bow. There was an 
instant’s pause, and then occurred something that re- 
sembled the effect of an upheaval of the earth’s sur- 
face. The old woman hurled herself backward with a 
dreadful cry. Young Sim had been perched gracefully 
on arailing. At sight of the monster he simply fell over 
it to the ground. He made no sound, his eyes stuck out, 
his nerveless hands tried to grapple the rail to pre- 
vent a tumble, and then he vanished. Bella, blubber- 
ing, and with her hair suddenly and mysteriously 
dishevelled, was crawling on her hands and knees fear- 
somely up the steps. 

Standing before this wreck of a family gathering, the 
monster continued to bow. It even raised a deprecatory 
claw. * Don’ make no botheration ’bout me, Miss Fa’- 
gut,” it said, politely. ‘“ No, ’deed. I jes’ drap in ter 
ax if yer well this evenin’, Miss Fa’gut. Don’ make no 
botheration. No, ’deed. I gwine ax you to go to er 
daince with me, Miss Fa’gut. I ax you if I can have 
the magnifercent gratitude of you’ company on that 
’casion, Miss Fa’gut.” 

The girl cast a miserable glance behind her. She was 
still crawling away. On the ground beside the porch 
young Sim raised a strange bleat, which expressed both 
his fright and his lack of wind. Presently the monster, 
with a fashionable amble, ascended the steps after the 
girl. 

She grovelled in a corner of the room as the creature 
took a chair. It seated itself very elegantly on the edge. 
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It held an old cap in both hands. ‘ Don’ make no both- 
eration, Miss Fa’gut. Don’ make no botheration. No, 
*deed. I jes’ drap in ter ax you if you won’ do me the 
proud of acceptin’ ma humble invitation to er daince, 
Miss Fa’gut.” 

She shielded her eyes with her arms and tried to 
crawl past it, but the genial monster blocked the way. 
**T jes’ drap in ter ax you *bout er daince, Miss Fa’gut. 
I ax you if I kin have the magnifercent gratitude of 
you’ company on that ’casion, Miss Fa’gut.” 

In a last outbreak of despair, the girl, shuddering 
and wailing, threw herself face downward on the floor, 
while the monster sat on the edge of the chair gabbling 
courteous invitations, and holding the old hat daintily 
to his stomach. 

At the back of the house, Mrs. Farragut, who was of 
enormous weight, and who for eight years had done little 
more than sit in an arm-chair and describe her various 
ailments, had with speed and agility scaled a high 
board fence. 


moy LUT 


The black mass in the middle of Trescott’s property was 
hardly allowed to cool before the builders were at work 
on another house. It had sprung upward at a fabulous 
rate. It was like a magical composition born of the 
ashes. The doctor’s office was the first part to be com- 
pleted, and he had already moved in his new books and 
instruments and medicines. 

Trescott sat before his desk when the chief of police 
arrived. “ Well, we found him,” said the latter. 

“ Did you? ” cried the doctor. “ Where? ” 

“ Shambling around the streets at daylight this morn- 
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ing. I’ll be blamed if I can figure on where he passed 
the night.” 

** Where is he now? ” 

“Oh, we jugged him. I didn’t know what else to do 
with him. That’s what I want you to tell me. Of course 
we can’t keep him. No charge could be made, you 
know.” 

** Pll come down and get him.” 

The official grinned retrospectively. ‘“ Must say he 
had a fine career while he was out. First thing he did 
was to break up a children’s party at Page’s. Then he 
went to Watermelon Alley. Whoo! He stampeded the 
whole outfit. Men, women, and children running pell- 
mell, and yelling. They say one old woman broke her 
leg, or something, shinning over a fence. Then he went 
right out on the main street, and an Irish girl threw a 
fit, and there was a sort of a riot. He began to run, and 
a big crowd chased him, firing rocks. But he gave them 
the slip somehow down there by the foundry and in 
the railroad yard. We looked for him all night, but 
couldn’t find him.” 

“Was he hurt any? Did anybody hit him with a 
stone? ” 

“Guess there isn’t much of him to hurt any more, is 
there? Guess he’s been hurt up to the limit. No. They 
never touched him. Of course nobody really wanted to 
hit him, but you know how a crowd gets. It’s like — it’s 
like —” 

* Yes, I know.” 

For a moment the chief of the police looked reflec- 
tively at the floor. Then he spoke hesitatingly. “You 
know Jake Winter’s little girl was the one that he scared 
at the party. She is pretty sick, they say.” 
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“Ts she? Why, they didn’t call me. I always attend 
the Winter family.” 

“No? Didn’t they? ” asked the chief, slowly. “ Well 
— you know — Winter is — well, Winter has gone clean 
crazy over this business. He wanted —he wanted to 
have you arrested.” 

** Have me arrested? The idiot! What in the name 
of wonder could he have me arrested for? ” 

** Of course. He is a fool. I told him to keep his trap 
shut. But then you know how he’ll go all over town yap- 
ping about the thing. I thought Id better tip you.” 

** Oh, he is of no consequence; but then, of course, 
I’m obliged to you, Sam.” 

* 'That’s all right. Well, you’ll be down to-night and 
take him out, eh? You’ll get a good welcome from the 
jailer. He don’t like his job for a cent. He says you 
can have your man whenever you want him. He’s got no 
use for him.” 

* But what is this business of Winter’s about having 
me arrested? ” 

“Oh, it’s a lot of chin about your having no right to 
allow this — this — this man to be at large. But I told 
him to tend to his own business. Only I thought I’d 
better let you know. And I might as well say right 
now, doctor, that there is a good deal of talk about this 
thing. If I were you, I’d come to the jail pretty late at 
night, because there is likely to be a crowd around the 
door, and I’d bring a —er—~mask, or some kind of 
a veil, anyhow.” 


XIX 


Martha Goodwin was single, and well along into the 
thin years. She lived with her married sister in Whil- 
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omville. She performed nearly all the house-work in 
exchange for the privilege of existence. Every one tac- 
itly recognized her labour as a form of penance for the 
early end of her betrothed, who had died of smallpox, - 
which he had not caught from her. 

But despite the strenuous and unceasing workaday 
of her life, she was a woman of great mind. She had 
adamantine opinions upon the situation in Armenia, 
the condition of women in China, the flirtation between 
Mrs. Minster of Niagara Avenue and young Griscom, 
the conflict in the Bible class of the Baptist Sunday- 
school, the duty of the United States toward the Cuban 
insurgents, and many other colossal matters. Her full- 
est experience of violence was gained on an occasion 
when she had seen a hound clubbed, but in the plan 
which she had made for the reform of the world she ad- 
vocated drastic measures. For instance, she contended 
that all the Turks should be pushed into the sea and 
drowned, and that Mrs. Minster and young Griscom 
should be hanged side by side on twin gallows. In fact, 
this woman of peace, who had seen only peace, argued 
constantly for a creed of illimitable ferocity. She was 
invulnerable on these questions, because eventually she 
overrode all opponents with a sniff. This sniff was an 
active force. It was to her antagonists like a bang over 
the head, and none was known to recover from this ex- 
pression of exalted contempt. It left them windless and 
conquered. ‘They never again came forward as candi- 
dates for suppression. And Martha walked her kitchen 
with a stern brow, an invincible being like Napoleon. 

Nevertheless her acquaintances, from the pain of their 
defeats, had been long in secret revolt. It was in no 
wise a conspiracy, because they did not care to state 
their open rebellion, but nevertheless it was understood 
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that any woman who could not coincide with one of 
Martha’s contentions was entitled to the support of 
others in the small circle. It amounted to an arrange- 
ment by which all were required to disbelieve any the- 
ory for which Martha fought. This, however, did not 
prevent them from speaking of her mind with profound 
respect. 

Two people bore the brunt of her ability. Her sister 
Kate was visibly afraid of her, while Carrie Dungen 
sailed across from her kitchen to sit respectfully at 
Martha’s feet and learn the business of the world. To 
be sure, afterward, under another sun, she always 
laughed at Martha and pretended to deride her ideas, 
but in the presence of the sovereign she always remained 
silent or admiring. Kate, her sister, was of no conse- 
quence at all. Her principal delusion was that she did 
all the work in the upstairs rooms of the house, while 
Martha did it downstairs. The truth was seen only by 
the husband, who treated Martha with a kindness that 
was half banter, half deference. Martha herself had 
no suspicion that she was the only pillar of the domestic 
edifice. The situation was without definitions. Martha 
made definitions, but she devoted them entirely to the 
Armenians and Griscom and the Chinese and other sub- 
jects. Her dreams, which in early days had been of 
love, of meadows and the shade of trees, of the face of 
a man, were now involved otherwise, and they were com- 
panioned in the kitchen curiously, Cuba, the hot-water 
kettle, Armenia, the washing of the dishes, and the 
whole thing being jumbled. In regard to social mis- 
demeanours, she who was simply the mausoleum of a 
dead passion was probably the most savage critic in 
town. This unknown woman, hidden in a kitchen as in 
a well, was sure to have a considerable effect of the one 
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kind or the other in the life of the town. Every time it 
moved a yard, she had personally contributed an inch. 
She could hammer so stoutly upon the door of a propo- 
sition that it would break from its hinges and fall upon 
her, but at any rate it moved. She was an engine, and 
the fact that she did not know that she was an engine 
contributed largely to the effect. One reason that she 
was formidable was that she did not even imagine that 
she was formidable. She remained a weak, innocent, 
and pig-headed creature, who alone would defy the uni- 
verse if she thought the universe merited this pro- 
ceeding. 

One day Carrie Dungen came across from her kitchen 
with speed. She had a great deal of grist. ‘ Oh,” she 
cried, ‘* Henry Johnson got away from where they was 
keeping him, and came to town last night, and scared 
everybody almost to death.” 

Martha was shining a dish-pan, polishing madly. 
No reasonable person could see cause for this operation, 
because the pan already glistened like silver. ‘ Well! ” 
she ejaculated. She imparted to the word a deep mean- 
ing. “This, my prophecy, has come to pass.” It was 
a habit. 

The overplus of information was choking Carrie. Be- — 
fore she could go on she was obliged to struggle for a 
moment. ‘ And, oh, little Sadie Winter is awful sick, 
and they say Jake Winter was around this morning 
trying to get Doctor Trescott arrested. And poor old 
Mrs. Farragut sprained her ankle in trying to climb a 
fence. And there’s a crowd around the jail all the time. 
They put Henry in jail because they didn’t know what 
else to do with him, I guess. They say he is perfectly 
terrible.” 
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Martha finally released the dish-pan and confronted 
the headlong speaker. “ Well!” she said again, pois- 
ing a great brown rag. Kate had heard the excited new- 
comer, and drifted down from the novel in her room. 
She was a shivery little woman. Her shoulder-blades 
seemed to be two panes of ice, for she was constantly 
shrugging and shrugging. “ Serves him right if he was 
to lose all his patients,” she said suddenly, in blood- 
thirsty tones. She snipped her words out as if her lips 
were SCISSOrs. 

“Well, he’s likely to,” shouted Carrie Dungen. 
“Don’t a lot of people say that they won’t have him 
any more? If you’re sick and nervous, Doctor Trescott 
would scare the life out of you, wouldn’t he? He would 
me. I’d keep thinking.” 

Martha, stalking to and fro, sometimes surveyed the 
two other women with a contemplative frown. 


XX 


After the return from Connecticut, little Jimmie was 
at first much afraid of the monster who lived in the room 
over the carriage-house. He could not identify it in 
any way. Gradually, however, his fear dwindled un- 
der the influence of a weird fascination. He sidled into 
closer and closer relations with it. 

One time the monster was seated on a box behind the 
stable basking in the rays of the afternoon sun. A 
heavy crépe veil was swathed about its head. 

Little Jimmie and many companions came around 
the corner of the stable. They were all in what was 
popularly known as the baby class, and consequently 
escaped from school a half-hour before the other chil- 
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dren. They halted abruptly at sight of the figure on 
the box. Jimmie waved his hand with the air of a pro- 
prietor. 

“ There he is,” he said. 

“ Q-o-o! ” murmured all the little boys — “ 0-0-0!” 
They shrank back and grouped according to courage 
or experience, as at the sound the monster slowly turned 
its head. Jimmie had remained in the van alone. “ Don’t 
be afraid! I won’t let him hurt you,” he said, delighted. 

“ Huh!” they replied, contemptuously. ‘ We ain’t 
afraid.” 

Jimmie seemed to reap all the joys of the owner and 
exhibitor of one of the world’s marvels, while his audi- 
ence remained at a distance — awed and entranced, fear- 
ful and envious. 

One of them addressed Jimmie gloomily. ** Bet you 
dassent walk right up to him.” He was an older boy 
than Jimmie, and habitually oppressed him to a small 
degree. This new social elevation of the smaller lad 
probably seemed revolutionary to him. 

“ Huh!” said Jimmie, with deep scorn. “ Dassent 
I? Dassent I, hey? Dassent I?” 

The group was immensely excited. It turned its eyes 
upon the boy that Jimmie addressed. ‘‘ No, you das- 
sent,” he said, stolidly, facing a moral defeat. He could 
see that Jimmie was resolved. ‘* No, you dassent,” he 
repeated, doggedly. 

“ Ho? ”’ cried Jimmie. “ You just watch! — you just 
watch! ” 

Amid a silence he turned and marched toward the 
monster. But possibly the palpable wariness of his com- 
panions had an effect upon him that weighed more than 
his previous experience, for suddenly, when near to the 
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monster, he halted dubiously. But his playmates imme- 
diately uttered a derisive shout, and it seemed to force 
him forward. He went to the monster and laid his hand 
delicately on its shoulder. “ Hello, Henry,” he said, in 
a voice that trembled a trifle. The monster was croon- 
ing a weird line of negro melody that was scarcely more 
than a thread of sound, and it paid no heed to the boy. 

Jimmie strutted back to his companions. They ac- 
claimed him and hooted his opponent. Amid this clam- 
our the larger boy with difficulty preserved a dignified 
attitude. 

**T dassent, dassent I? ” said Jimmie to him. ‘ Now, 
you’re so smart, let’s see you do it!” 

This challenge brought forth renewed taunts from 
the others. The larger boy puffed out his cheeks. 
“Well, I ain’t afraid,” he explained, sullenly. He had 
made a mistake in diplomacy, and now his small enemies 
were tumbling his prestige all about his ears. They 
crowed like roosters and bleated like lambs, and made 
many other noises which were supposed to bury him in 
ridicule and dishonour. ‘‘ Well, I ain’t afraid,” he con- 
tinued to explain through the din. 

Jimmie, the hero of the mob, was pitiless. ‘* You ain’t 
afraid, hey?” he sneered. “ If you ain’t afraid, go do 
it, then.” 

“ Well, I would if I wanted to,” the other retorted. 
His eyes wore an expression of profound misery, but 
he preserved steadily other portions of a pot-valiant 
air. He suddenly faced one of his persecutors. “ If 
you’re so smart, why don’t you go do it?” This perse- 
cutor sank promptly through the group to the rear. 
The incident gave the badgered one a breathing-spell, 
and for a moment even turned the derision in another 
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direction. He took advantage of his interval. “ Ill do 
it if anybody else will,” he announced, swaggering to 
and fro. 

Candidates for the adventure did not come forward. 
To defend themselves from this counter-charge, the 
other boys again set up their crowing and bleating. 
For a while they would hear nothing from him. Each 
time he opened his lips their chorus of noises made ora- 
tory impossible. But at last he was able to repeat that 
he would volunteer to dare as much in the affair as any 
other boy. 

“Well, you go first,” they shouted. 

But Jimmie intervened to once more lead the popu- 
lace against the large boy. “* You’re mighty brave, ain’t 
you?” he said to him. “* You dared me to do it, and 
I did —didn’t I? Now who’s afraid?” The others 
cheered this view loudly, and they instantly resumed 
the baiting of the large boy. 

He shamefacedly scratched his left shin with his right 
foot. ‘ Well, I ain’t afraid.” He cast an eye at the 
monster. ** Well, I ain’t afraid.” Witha glare of hatred 
at his squalling tormentors, he finally announced a grim 
intention. “ Well, I'll do it, then, since you’re so fresh. 
Now!” 

The mob subsided as with a formidable countenance 
he turned toward the impassive figure on the box. The 
advance was also a regular progression from high dar- 
ing to craven hesitation. At last, when some yards from 
the monster, the lad came to a full halt, as if he had 
encountered a stone wall. The observant little boys in 
the distance promptly hooted. Stung again by these 
cries, the lad sneaked two yards forward. He was 
crouched like a young cat ready for a backward spring. 
The crowd at the rear, beginning to respect this dis- 
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play, uttered some encouraging cries. Suddenly the lad 
gathered himself together, made a white and desperate 
rush forward, touched the monster’s shoulder with a 
far-outstretched finger, and sped away, while his laugh- 
ter rang out wild, shrill, and exultant. 

The crowd of boys reverenced him at once, and began 
to throng into his camp, and look at him, and be his 
admirers. Jimmie was discomfited for a moment, but 
he and the larger boy, without agreement or word of any 
kind, seemed to recognize a truce, and they swiftly com- 
bined and began to parade before the others. 

* Why, it’s just’as easy as nothing,” puffed the larger 
boy. “ Ain’t it, Jim?” 

* Course,” blew Jimmie. “ Why, it’s as e-e-easy.” 

They were people of another class. If they had been 
decorated for courage on twelve battle-fields, they could 
not have made the other boys more ashamed of the sit- 
uation. 

Meanwhile they condescended to explain the emo- 
tions of the excursion, expressing unqualified contempt 
for any one who could hang back. “ Why, it ain’t 
nothin’. He won’t do nothin’ to you,” they told the 
others, in tones of exasperation. 

One of the very smallest boys in the party showed 
signs of a wistful desire to distinguish himself, and 
they turned their attention to him, pushing at his shoul- 
ders while he swung away from them, and hesitated 
dreamily. He was eventually induced to make furtive 
expedition, but it was only for a few yards. Then he 
paused, motionless, gazing with open mouth. The vocif- 
erous entreaties of Jimmie and the large boy had no 
power over him. 

Mrs. Hannigan had come out on her back porch with 
a pail of water. From this coign she had a view of the 
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secluded portion of the Trescott grounds that was be- 
hind the stable. She perceived the group of boys, and 
the monster on the box. She shaded her eyes with her 
hand to benefit her vision. She screeched then as if she 
was being murdered. * Eddie! Eddie! You come home 
this minute! ” 

Her son querulously demanded, ‘* Aw, what for? ” 

* You come home this minute. Do you hear? ” 

The other boys seemed to think this visitation upon 
one of their number required them to preserve for a 
time the hang-dog air of a collection of culprits, and 
they remained in guilty silence until the little Hanni- 
gan, wrathfully protesting, was pushed through the 
door of his home. Mrs. Hannigan cast a piercing glance 
over the group, stared with a bitter face at the Trescott 
house, as if this new and handsome edifice was insulting 
her, and then followed her son. 

There was wavering in the party. An inroad by one 
mother always caused them to carefully sweep the hori- 
zon to see if there were more coming. “This is my 
yard,” said Jimmie, proudly. “ We don’t have to go 
home.” 

The monster on the box had turned its black crépe 
countenance toward the sky, and was waving its arms in 
time to a religious chant. “ Look at him now,” cried 
a little boy. They turned, and were transfixed by the 
solemnity and mystery of the indefinable gestures. The 
wail of the melody was mournful and slow. They drew 
back. It seemed to spellbind them with the power of a 
funeral. They were so absorbed that they did not hear 
the doctor’s buggy drive up to the stable. Trescott got 
out, tied his horse, and approached the group. Jim- 
mie saw him first, and at his look of dismay the others 
wheeled. 
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“ What’s all this, Jimmie? ” asked Trescott, in sur- 
prise. 

The lad advanced to the front of his companions, 
halted, and said nothing. Trescott’s face gloomed 
slightly as he scanned the scene. 

“What were you doing, Jimmie? ” 

“We was playin’,” answered Jimmie, huskily. 

* Playing at what? ” 

“* Just playin’.” 

Trescott looked gravely at the other boys, and asked 
them to please go home. They proceeded to the street 
much in the manner of frustrated and revealed assassins. 
The crime of trespass on another boy’s place was still 
a crime when they had only accepted the other boy’s 
cordial invitation, and they were used to being sent 
out of all manner of gardens upon the sudden appear- 
ance of a father or a mother. Jimmie had wretchedly 
watched the departure of his companions. It involved 
the loss of his position as a lad who controlled the priv- 
ileges of his father’s grounds, but then he knew that in 
the beginning he had no right to ask so many boys to 
be his guests. 

Once on the sidewalk, however, they speedily forgot 
their shame as trespassers, and the large boy launched 
forth in a description of his success in the late trial of 
courage. As they went rapidly up the street, the little 
boy who had made the furtive expedition cried out con- 
fidently from the rear, ‘* Yes, and I went almost up to 
him, didn’t I, Willie? ” 

The large boy crushed him in a few words. “ Huh!” 
he scoffed. ‘ You only went a little way. I went clear 
up to him.” 

The pace of the other boys was so manly that the 
tiny thing had to trot, and he remained at the rear, get- 
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ting entangled in their legs in his attempts to reach the 
front rank and become of some importance, dodging 
this way and that way, and always piping out his little 
claim to glory. 


XxXI 


““ By the way, Grace,” said Trescott, looking into the 
dining-room from his office door, “I wish you would 
send Jimmie to me before school-time.” 

When Jimmie came, he advanced so quietly that 
Trescott did not at first note him. “ Oh,” he said, 
wheeling from a cabinet, “ here you are, young man.” 

scuY GSet S147 

Trescott dropped into his chair and tapped the desk 
with a thoughtful finger. “* Jimmie, what were you do- 
ing in the back garden yesterday — you and the other 
boys — to Henry?” 

“We weren’t doing anything, pa.” 

Trescott looked sternly into the raised eyes of his 
son. “ Are you sure you were not annoying him in any 
way? Now what were you doing, exactly? ” 

“Why, we — why, we — now — Willie Dalzel said I 
dassent go right up to him, and I did; and then he did; 
and then — the other boys were ’fraid; and then — you 
comed.” 

Trescott groaned deeply. His countenance was so 
clouded in sorrow that the lad, bewildered by the mys- 
tery of it, burst suddenly forth in dismal lamentations. 
“There, there. Don’t cry, Jim,” said Trescott, going 
round the desk. “‘ Only —” He sat in a great leather 
reading-chair, and took the boy on his knee. ‘ Only I 
want to explain to you —” 
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After Jimmie had gone to school, and as Trescott was 
about to start on his round of morning calls, a message 
arrived from Doctor Moser. It set forth that the lat- 
ter’s sister was dying in the old homestead, twenty miles 
away up the valley, and asked Trescott to care for his 
patients for the day at least. There was also in the 
envelope a little history of each case and of what had 
already been done. Trescott replied to the messenger 
that he would gladly assent to the arrangement. 

He noted that the first name on Moser’s list was Win- 
ter, but this did not seem to strike him as an important 
fact. When its turn came, he rang the Winter bell. 
“ Good-morning, Mrs. Winter,” he said, cheerfully, as 
the door was opened. “ Doctor Moser has been obliged 
to leave town to-day, and he has asked me to come in 
his stead. How is the little girl this morning? ” 

Mrs. Winter had regarded him in stony surprise. At 
last she said: “ Come in! I’ll see my husband.” She 
bolted into the house. Trescott entered the hall, and 
turned to the left into the sitting-room. 

Presently Winter shuffled through the door. His eyes 
flashed toward Trescott. He did not betray any desire 
to advance far into the room. “ What do you want? ” 
he said. 

What do I want? What do I want?” repeated 
Trescott, lifting his head suddenly. He had heard an 
utterly new challenge in the night of the jungle. 

* Yes, that’s what I want to know,” snapped Win- 
ter. ** What do you want? ” 

Trescott was silent for a moment. He consulted 
Moser’s memoranda. “I see that your little girl’s case 
is a trifle serious,” he remarked. ‘‘ I would advise you 
to call a physician soon. I will leave you a copy of 
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Dr. Moser’s record to give to any one you may call.” 
He paused to transcribe the record on a page of his 
note-book. Tearing out the leaf, he extended it to Win- 
ter as he moved toward the door. The latter shrunk 
against the wall. His head was hanging as he reached 
for the paper. This caused him to grasp air, and so 
Trescott simply let the paper flutter to the feet of the 
other man. 

“ Good-morning,” said Trescott from the hall. This 
placid retreat seemed to suddenly arouse Winter to fe- 
rocity. It was as if he had then recalled all the truths 
which he had formulated to hurl at Trescott. So he fol- 
lowed him into the hall, and down the hall to the door, 
and through the door to the porch, barking in fiery rage 
from a respectful distance. As Trescott imperturbably 
turned the mare’s head down the road, Winter stood on 
the porch, still yelping. He was like a little dog. 


XXIT 


** Have you heard the news? ” cried Carrie Dungen, as 
she sped toward Martha’s kitchen. ‘“* Have you heard 
the news? ” Her eyes were shining with delight. 

** No,” answered Martha’s sister Kate, bending for- 
ward eagerly. “ What was it? What was it? ” 

Carrie appeared triumphantly in the open door. 
** Oh, there’s been an awful scene between Doctor Tres- 
cott and Jake Winter. I never thought that Jake Win- 
ter had any pluck at all, but this morning he told the 
doctor just what he thought of him.” 

** Well what did he think of him? ” asked Martha. 

** Oh, he called him everything. Mrs. Howarth heard 
it through her front blinds. It was terrible, she says. 
It’s all over town now. Everybody knows it.” 
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** Didn’t the doctor answer back? ” 

“No! Mrs. Howarth—she says he never said a 
word. He just walked down to his buggy and got in, 
and drove off as co-o-o-l, But Jake gave him jinks, by 
all accounts.” 

* But what did he say?” cried Kate, shrill and ex- 
cited. She was evidently at some kind of feast. 

* Oh, he told him that Sadie had never been well since 
that night Henry Johnson frightened her at Theresa 
Page’s party, and he held him responsible, and how 
dared he cross his threshold — and — and — and —” 

** And what? ” said Martha. 

* Did he swear at him? ” said Kate, in fearsome glee. 

** No — not much. He did swear at him a little, but 
not more than a man does anyhow when he is real mad, 
Mrs. Howarth says.” 

* Q-oh!” breathed Kate. “ And did he call him any 
names? ” 

Martha, at her work, had been for a time in deep 
thought. She now interrupted the others. “It don’t 
seem as if Sadie Winter had been sick since that time 
Henry Johnson got loose. She’s been to school almost 
the whole time since then, hasn’t she? ” 

They combined upon her in immediate indignation. 
“ School? School? I should say not. Don’t think for 
amoment. School!” 

Martha wheeled from the sink. She held an iron 
spoon, and it seemed as if she was going to attack them. 
“ Sadie Winter has passed here many a morning since 
then carrying her school bag. Where was she going? 
To a wedding?” 

The others, long accustomed to a mental tyranny, 
speedily surrendered. 

“ Did she? ” stammered Kate. “ I never saw her.” 
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Carrie Dungen made a weak gesture. 

“Tf I had been Doctor Trescott,”’ exclaimed Martha, 
loudly, “ I’d have knocked that miserable Jake Win- 
ter’s head off.” 

Kate and Carrie, exchanging glances, made an al- 
hiance in the air. “I don’t see why you say that, 
Martha,” replied Carrie, with considerable boldness, 
gaining support and sympathy from Kate’s smile. “ I 
don’t see how anybody can be blamed for getting angry 
when their little girl gets almost scared to death and 
gets sick from it, and all that. Besides, everybody 
says —” 

“Oh, I don’t care what everybody says,” said Martha. 

“Well, you can’t go against the whole town,” an- 
swered Carrie, in sudden sharp defiance. 

“No, Martha, you can’t go against the whole town,” 
piped Kate, following her leader rapidly. 

**'The whole town,’ ” cried Martha. “I'd like to 
know what you call ‘ the whole town.’ Do you call these 
silly people who are scared of Henry Johnson ‘the 
whole town’? ” 

“Why, Martha,” said Carrie, in a reasoning tone, 
* you talk as if you wouldn’t be scared of him! ” 

* No more would I,” retorted Martha. 

“O-oh, Martha, how you talk!” said Kate. “ Why, 
the idea! Everybody’s afraid of him.” 

Carrie was grinning. “ You’ve never seen him, have 
you? ” she asked, seductively. 

“No,” admitted Martha. 

“ Well, then, how do you know that you wouldn’t be 
scared? ” 

Martha confronted her. “ Have you ever seen him? 
No? Well, then, how do you know you would be 
scared? ” 
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The allied forces broke out in chorus: ‘ But, Martha, 
everybody says so. Everybody says so.” 

** Everybody says what? ” 

** Everybody that’s seen him say they were frightened 
almost to death. *Tisn’t only women, but it’s men too. 
It’s awful.” 

Martha wagged her head solemnly. “ I'd try not to 
be afraid of him.” 

* But supposing you could not help it? ” said Kate. 

“Yes, and look here,” cried Carrie. “I'll tell you 
another thing. The Hannigans are going to move out 
of the house next door.” 

* On account of him? ” demanded Martha. 

Carrie nodded. ‘‘ Mrs. Hannigan says so herself.” 

“Well, of all things! ” ejaculated Martha. “ Going 
to move, eh? You don’t say so! Where they going to 
move to? ” 

* Down on Orchard Avenue.” 

“Well, of all things! Nice house?” 

“T don’t know about that. I haven’t heard. But 
there’s lots of nice houses on Orchard.” 

“Yes, but they’re all taken,” said Kate. “There 
isn’t a vacant house on Orchard Avenue.” 

“Oh yes, there is,” said Martha. “The old Hamp- 
stead house is vacant.” 

“ Oh, of course,” said Kate. “ But then I don’t be- 
lieve Mrs. Hannigan would like it there. I wonder where 
they can be going to move to? ” 

“I’m sure I don’t know,” sighed Martha. “ It must 
be to some place we don’t know about.” 

“ Well,” said Carrie Dungen, after a general reflec- 
tive silence, “ it’s easy enough to find out, anyhow.” 

“Who knows — around here? ” asked Kate. 

“Why, Mrs. Smith, and there she is in her garden,” 
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said Carrie, jumping to her feet. As she dashed out of 
the door, Kate and Martha crowded at the window. 
Carrie’s voice rang out from near the steps. “ Mrs. 
Smith! Mrs. Smith! Do you know where the Hanni- 
gans are going to move to? ” 


XXIII 


The autumn smote the leaves, and the trees of Whilom- 
ville were panoplied in crimson and yellow. The winds 
grew stronger, and in the melancholy purple of the 
nights the home shine of a window became a finer thing. 
The little boys, watching the sear and sorrowful leaves 
drifting down from the maples, dreamed of the near 
time when they could heap bushels in the streets and 
burn them during the abrupt evenings. 

Three men walked down Niagara Avenue. As they 
approached Judge Hagenthorpe’s house he came down 
his walk to meet them in the manner of one who has been 
waiting. 

“ Are you ready, judge? ” one said. 

** All ready,” he answered. 

The four then walked to Trescott’s house. He re- 
ceived them in his office, where he had been reading. He 
seemed surprised at this visit of four very active and 
influential citizens, but he had nothing to say of it. 

After they were all seated, Trescott looked expect- 
antly from one face to another. There was a little si- 
lence. It was broken by John Twelve, the wholesale 
grocer, who was worth $400,000, and reported to be 
worth over a million. 

“ Well, doctor,” he said, with a short laugh, “I sup- 
pose we might as well admit at once that we’ve come to 
interfere in something which is none of our business.” 
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“Why, what is it?” asked Trescott, again looking 
from one face to another. He seemed to appeal particu- 
larly to Judge Hagenthorpe, but the old man had his 
chin lowered musingly to his cane, and would not look 
at him. 

“It’s about what nobody talks of — much,” said 
Twelve. * It’s about Henry Johnson.” 

Trescott squared himself in his chair. “Yes? ” he 
said. 

Having delivered himself of the title, Twelve seemed 
to become more easy. “ Yes,” he answered, blandly, “ we 
wanted to talk to you about it.” 

* Yes? ” said Trescott. 

Twelve abruptly advanced on the main attack. 
** Now see here, T'rescott, we like you, and we have come 
to talk right out about this business. It may be none of 
our affairs and all that, and as for me, I don’t mind if 
you tell me so; but I am not going to keep quiet and 
see you ruin yourself. And that’s how we all feel.” 

*T am not ruining myself,” answered Trescott. 

“No, maybe you are not exactly ruining yourself,” 
said Twelve, slowly, “but you are doing yourself a 
great deal of harm. You have changed from being the 
leading doctor in town to about the last one. It is mainly 
because there are always a large number of people who 
are very thoughtless fools, of course, but then that 
doesn’t change the condition.” 

A man who had not heretofore spoken said, solemnly, 
“ Tt’s the women.” 

“ Well, what I want to say is this,” resumed Twelve: 
“ Even if there are a lot of fools in the world, we can’t 
see any reason why you should ruin yourself by oppos- 
ing them. You can’t teach them anything, you know.” 

“Tam not trying to teach them anything.” Tres- 
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cott smiled wearily. ‘‘ I — it is a matter of — well —” 

** And there are a good many of us that admire you 
for it immensely,” interrupted Twelve; “ but that isn’t 
going to change the minds of all those ninnies.” 

“It’s the women,” stated the advocate of this view 
again. 

“Well, what I want to say is this,” said Twelve. 
** We want you to get out of this trouble and strike your 
old gait again. You are simply killing your practice 
through your infernal pig-headedness. Now this thing 
is out of the ordinary, but there must be ways to — to 
beat the game somehow, you see. So we’ve talked it over 
— about a dozen of us — and, as I say, if you want to 
tell us to mind our own business, why, go ahead; but 
we’ve talked it over, and we’ve come to the conclusion 
that the only way to do is to get Johnson a place some- 
where off up the valley, and — ” 

Trescott wearily gestured. “ You don’t know, my 
friend. Everybody is so afraid of him, they can’t even 
give him good care. Nobody can attend to him as I do 
myself.” 

“ But I have a little no-good farm up beyond Clar- 
ence Mountain that I was going to give to Henry,” 
cried Twelve, aggrieved. “* And if you — and if you — 
if you— through your house burning down, or any- 
thing — why, all the boys were prepared to take him 
right off your hands, and — and —” 

Trescott arose and went to the window. He turned 
his back upon them. They sat waiting in silence. When 
he returned he kept his face in the shadow. “ No, John 
Twelve,” he said, ‘ it can’t be done.” 

There was another stillness. Suddenly a man stirred 
in his chair. 

“ Well, then, a public institution — ” he began. 
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“No,” said Trescott; “ public institutions are all. 
very good, but he is not going to one.” 

In the background of the group old Judge Hagen- 
thorpe was thoughtfully smoothing the polished ivory 
head of his cane. 


XXIV 


Trescott loudly stamped the snow from his feet and 
shook the flakes from his shoulders. When he entered 
the house he went at once to the dining-room, and then 
to the sitting-room. Jimmie was there, reading painfully 
in a large book concerning giraffes and tigers and croc- 
odiles. 

“Where is your mother, Jimmie? ” asked Trescott. 

“IT don’t know, pa,” answered the boy. “I think she 
is upstairs.” 

Trescott went to the foot of the stairs and called, but 
there came no answer. Seeing that the door of the little 
drawing-room was open, he entered. The room was 
bathed in the half-light that came from the four dull 
panes of mica in the front of the great stove. As his 
eyes grew used to the shadows he saw his wife curled in 
an arm-chair. He went to her. ‘‘ Why, Grace,” he said, 
** didn’t you hear me calling you? ” 

She made no answer, and as he bent over the chair he 
heard her trying to smother a sob in the cushion. 

“‘ Grace!” he cried. “ You’re crying!” 

She raised her face. “ I’ve got a headache, a dread- 
ful headache, Ned.” 

‘A headache?” he repeated, in surprise and in- 
credulity. 

He pulled a chair close to hers. Later, as he cast his 
eye over the zone of light shed by the dull red panes, 
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he saw that a low table had been drawn close to the 
stove, and that it was burdened with many small cups 
and plates of uncut tea-cake. He remembered that the 
day was Wednesday, and that his wife received on 
Wednesdays. 

“Who was here to-day, Gracie? ” he asked. 

From his shoulder there came a mumble, “ Mrs. 
Twelve.” 

“Was she—um,” he said. “ Why — didn’t Anna 
Hagenthorpe come over? ” 

The mumble from his shoulder continued, ‘ She 
wasn’t well enough.” 

Glancing down at the cups, Trescott mechanically 
counted them. There were fifteen of them. ‘* There, 
there,” he said. ‘‘ Don’t cry, Grace. Don’t cry.” 

The wind was whining round the house, and the snow 
beat aslant upon the windows. Sometimes the coal in 
the stove settled with a crumbling sound, and the four 
panes of mica flashed a sudden new crimson. As he sat 
holding her head on his shoulder, Trescott found him- 
self occasionally trying to count the cups. There were 
fifteen of them. 
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DEATH AND THE CHILD 


I 


THE PEASANTS who were streaming down the mountain 
trail had, in their sharp terror, evidently lost their 
ability to count. The cattle and the huge round bundles 
seemed to suffice to the minds of the crowd if there 
were now two in each case where there had been three. 
This brown stream poured on with a constant wastage 
of goods and beasts. A goat fell behind to scout the 
dried grass, and its owner, howling, flogging his don- 
keys, passed far ahead. A colt, suddenly frightened, 
made a stumbling charge up the hillside. The expendi- 
ture was always profligate, and always unnamed, un- 
noted. It was as if fear was a river, and this horde had 
simply been caught in the torrent, man tumbling over 
beast, beast over man, as helpless in it as the logs that 
fall and shoulder grindingly through the gorges of a 
lumber country. It was a freshet that might sear the 
face of the tall, quiet mountain; it might draw a livid 
line across the land, this downpour of fear with a thou- 
sand homes adrift in the current — men, women, babes, 
animals. From it there arose a constant babble of 
tongues, shrill, broken, and sometimes choking, as from 
men drowning. Many made gestures, painting their 
agonies on the air with fingers that twirled swiftly. 
The blue bay, with its pointed ships, and the white 
town lay below them, distant, flat, serene. There was 
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upon this vista a peace that a bird knows when, high in 
air, it surveys the world, a great, calm thing rolling 
noiselessly toward the end of the mystery. Here on the 
height one felt the existence of the universe scornfully 
defining the pain in ten thousand minds. The sky was 
an arch of stolid sapphire. Even to the mountains, rais- 
ing their mighty shapes from the valley, this headlong 
rush of the fugitives was too minute. The sea, the sky, 
and the hills combined in their grandeur to term this 
misery inconsequent. Then, too, it sometimes happened 
that a face seen as it passed on the flood reflected curi- 
ously the spirit of them all, and still more. One saw 
then a woman of the opinion of the vaults above the 
clouds. When a child cried, it cried always because of 
some adjacent misfortune — some discomfort of a pack- 
saddle or rudeness of an encircling arm. In the dismal 
melody of this flight there were often sounding chords 
of apathy. Into these preoccupied countenances one felt 
that needles could be thrust without purchasing a 
scream. The trail wound here and there, as the sheep 
had willed in the making of it. 

Although this throng seemed to prove that the whole 
of humanity was fleeing in one direction — with every 
tie severed that binds us to the soil — a young man was 
walking rapidly up the mountain, hastening to a side 
of the path from time to time to avoid some particularly 
wide rush of people and cattle. He looked at every- 
thing in agitation and pity. Frequently he called ad- 
monitions to maniacal fugitives, and at other times he 
exchanged strange stares with the imperturbable ones. 
They seemed to him to wear merely the expressions of 
so many boulders rolling down the hill. He exhibited 
wonder and awe with his pitying glances. 

Turning once toward the rear, he saw a man in the 
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uniform of a lieutenant of infantry marching the same 
way. He waited then, subconsciously elate at a pros- 
pect of being able to make into words the emotion which 
heretofore had been expressed only in the flash of eyes 
and sensitive movements of his flexible mouth. He spoke 
to the officer in rapid French, waving his arms wildly, 
and often pointing with a dramatic finger. “ Ah, this 
is too cruel, too cruel, too cruel! is it not? I did not 
think it would be as bad as this. I did not think — God’s 
mercy ! — I did not think at all. And yet, I ama Greek; 
or, at least, my father was a Greek. I did not come 
here to fight; I am really a correspondent; you see? I 
was to write for an Italian paper. I have been educated 
in Italy; I have spent nearly all my life in Italy — at 
the schools and universities. I knew nothing of war! I 
was a student — a student. I came here merely because 
my father was a Greek, and for his sake I thought of 
Greece. I loved Greece; but I did not dream — ” 

He paused, breathing heavily. His eyes glistened 
from that soft overflow which comes on occasion to the 
glance of a young woman. Eager, passionate, pro- 
foundly moved, his first words while facing the pro- 
cession of fugitives had been an active definition of 
his own dimension, his personal relation to men, geog- 
raphy, life. Throughout he had preserved the fiery dig- 
nity of a tragedian. 

The officer’s manner at once deferred to this out- 
burst. “ Yes,” he said, polite, but mournful; “ these 
poor people — these poor people! I do not know what 
is to become of these poor people.” 

The young man declaimed again: “ I had no dream — 
I had no dream that it would be like this! This is too 
cruel — too cruel! Now I want to be a soldier. Now I 
want to fight. Now I want to do battle for the land of 
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my father.” He made a sweeping gesture into the 
north-west. 

The officer was also a young man, but he was bronzed 
and steady. Above his high military collar of crimson 
cloth with one silver star upon it appeared a profile 
stern, quiet, and confident, respecting fate, fearing only 
opinion. His clothes were covered with dust; the only 
bright spot was the flame of the crimson collar. At the 
violent cries of his companion he smiled as if to him- 
self, meanwhile keeping his eyes fixed in a glance ahead. 

From a land toward which their faces were bent came 
a continuous boom of artillery fire. It was sounding in 
regular measures, like the beating of a colossal clock — 
a clock that was counting the seconds in the lives of the 
stars, and men had time to die between the ticks. Sol- 
emn, oracular, inexorable, the great seconds tolled over 
the hills as if God fronted this dial rimmed by the hori- 
zon. The soldier and the correspondent found them- 
selves silent. The latter in particular was sunk in a 
great mournfulness, as if he had resolved willy-nilly to 
swing to the bottom of the abyss where dwelt secrets of 
this kind, and had learned beforehand that all to be 
met there was cruelty and hopelessness. A strap of his 
bright new leather leggings came unfastened, and he 
bowed over it slowly, impressively, as one bending over 
the grave of a child. 

Then, suddenly, the reverberations mingled until one 
could not separate one explosion from another, and into 
the hubbub came the drawling sound of a leisurely mus- 
ketry fire. Instantly, for some reason of cadence, the 
noise was irritating, silly, infantile. This uproar was 
childish. It forced the nerves to object, to protest 
against this racket, which was as idle as the din of a 
lad with a drum. 
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The lieutenant lifted his finger and pointed. He 
spoke in vexed tones, as if he held the other man person- 
ally responsible for the noise. “ Well, there!” he said. 
“Tf you wish for war, you now have an opportunity 
magnificent.” 

The correspondent raised himself upon his toes. He 
tapped his chest with gloomy pride. “ Yes! There is 
war! There is the war I wish to enter. I fling myself in. 
I am a Greek —a Greek, you understand. I wish to 
fight for my country. You know the way. Lead me! 
I offer myself.”” Struck with a sudden thought, he 
brought a case from his pocket, and, extracting a card, 
handed it to the officer with a bow. “* My name is Peza,” 
he said simply. 

A strange smile passed over the soldier’s face. There 
was pity and pride — the vanity of experience — and 
contempt in it. ** Very well,” he said, returning the bow. 
** If my company is in the middle of the fight, I shall be 
glad for the honour of your companionship. If my com- 
pany is not in the middle of the fight, I will make other 
arrangements for you.” 

Peza bowed once more, very stiffly, and correctly 
spoke his thanks. On the edge of what he took to be a 
great venture toward death, he discovered that he was 
annoyed at something in the lieutenant’s tone. Things 
immediately assumed new and extraordinary propor- 
tions. The battle, the great carnival of woe, was sunk 
at once to an equation with a vexation by a stranger. 
He wanted to ask the lieutenant what was his meaning. 
He bowed again majestically. The lieutenant bowed. 
They flung a shadow of manners, of capering tinsel 
ceremony, across a land that groaned, and it satisfied 
something within themselves completely. 

In the meantime the river of fleeing villagers was 
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changed to simply a last dropping of belated creatures 
who fled past stammering and flinging their hands high. 
The two men had come to the top of the great hill. Be- 
fore them was a green plain as level as an inland sea. 
It swept northward, and merged finally into a length of 
silvery mist. Upon the near part of this plain, and upon 
two grey, treeless mountains at the sides of it, were little 
black lines from which floated slanting sheets of smoke. 
It was not a battle, to the nerves; one could survey it 
with equanimity, as if it were a tea-table. But upon 
Peza’s mind it struck a loud, clanging blow. It was war. 
Edified, aghast, triumphant, he paused suddenly, his 
lips apart. He remembered the pageants of carnage 
that had marched through the dreams of his childhood. 
Love he knew; that he had confronted alone, isolated, 
wondering, an individual, an atom taking the hand of a 
titanic principle. Like the faintest breeze on his fore- 
head, he felt here the vibration from the hearts of forty 
thousand men. 

The leutenant’s nostrils were moving. “I must go 
at once,” he said. ** I must go at once.” 

“JT will go with you, wherever you go,” shouted 
Peza, loudly. 

A primitive track wound down the side of the moun- 
tain, and in their rush they bounded from here to there, 
choosing risks which in the ordinary caution of man 
would surely have seemed of remarkable danger. The 
ardour of the correspondent surpassed the full energy 
of the soldier. Several times he turned and shouted: 
“Come on! Come on!” 

At the foot of the path they came to a wide road 
which extended toward the battle in a yellow and 
straight line. Some men were trudging wearily to the 
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rear. They were without rifles; their clumsy uniforms 
were dirty and all awry. They turned eyes dully aglow 
with fever upon the pair striding toward the battle. 
Others were bandaged with the triangular kerchief, 
upon which one could still see, through blood-stains, 
the little explanatory pictures illustrating the ways to 
bind various wounds — “ Fig. 1,” “ Fig. 2,” “ Fig. '7.” 
Mingled with the pacing soldiers were peasants, indif- 
ferent, capable of smiling, gibbering about the battle, 
which was to them an ulterior drama. A man was lead- 
ing a string of three donkeys to the rear, and at inter- 
vals he was accosted by wounded or fevered soldiers, 
from whom he defended his animals with ape-like cries 
and mad gesticulations. After much chattering they 
usually subsided gloomily, and allowed him to go with 
his sleek little beasts unburdened. Finally he encoun- 
tered a soldier who walked slowly, with the assistance of 
a staff. His head was bound with a wide bandage, grimy 
from blood and mud. He made application to the peas- 
ant, and immediately they were involved in a hideous 
Levantine discussion. The peasant whined and clam- 
oured, sometimes spitting like a kitten. The wounded 
soldier jawed on thunderously, his great hands stretched 
in claw-like graspings over the peasant’s head. Once 
he raised his staff and made threat with it. Then sud- 
denly the row was at an end. The other sick men saw 
their comrade mount the leading donkey, and at once 
begin to drum with his heels. None attempted to gain 
the backs of the remaining animals. They gazed after 
him dully. Finally they saw the caravan outlined for 
a moment against the sky. The soldier was still waving 
his arms passionately, having it out with the peasant. 
Peza was alive with despair for these men who looked 
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at him with such doleful, quiet eyes. “ Ah, my God!” 
he cried to the lieutenant, “ these poor souls !— these 
poor souls!” 

The officer faced about angrily. “ If you are coming 
with me, there is no time for this.” Peza obeyed in- 
stantly and with a sudden meekness. In the moment 
some portion of egotism left him, and he modestly won- 
dered if the universe took cognizance of him to an im- 
portant degree. This theatre for slaughter, built by the 
inscrutable needs of the earth, was an enormous affair, 
and he reflected that the accidental destruction of an 
individual, Peza by name, would perhaps be nothing 
at all. 

With the leutenant, he was soon walking along be- 
hind a series of little crescent-shaped trenches, in which 
were soldiers tranquilly interested, gossiping with the 
hum of a tea-party. Although these men were not at 
this time under fire, he concluded that they were fabu- 
lously brave, else they would not be so comfortable, so 
at home, in their sticky brown trenches. They were cer- 
tain to be heavily attacked before the day was old. The 
universities had not taught him to understand this at- 
titude. At the passing of the young man in very nice 
tweed, with his new leggings, his new white helmet, his 
new field-glass case, his new revolver holster, the soiled 
soldiers turned with the same curiosity which a being 
in strange garb meets at the corners of streets. He 
might as well have been promenading a populous ave- 
nue. The soldiers volubly discussed his identity. 

To Peza there was something awful in the absolute 
familiarity of each tone, expression, gesture. These 
men, menaced with battle, displayed the curiosity of the 
café. Then, on the verge of his great encounter toward 
death, he found himself extremely embarrassed, com- 
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posing his face with difficulty, wondering what to do 
with his hands, like a gawk at a levee. 

He felt ridiculous, and also he felt awed, aghast at 
these men who could turn their faces from the ominous 
front and debate his clothes, his business. There was an 
element which was new-born into his theory of war. 

He was not averse to the brisk pace at which the lieu- 
tenant moved along the line. The roar of fighting was 
always in Peza’s ears. It came from some short hills 
ahead and to the left. The road curved suddenly and 
entered a wood. The trees stretched their luxuriant and 
graceful branches over grassy slopes. A breeze made all 
this verdure gently rustle and speak in long silken sighs. 
Absorbed in listening to the hurricane racket from the 
front, he still remembered that these trees were grow- 
ing, the grass-blades were extending, according to their 
process. He inhaled a deep breath of moisture and fra- 
grance from the grove, a wet odour which expressed the 
opulent fecundity of unmoved nature, marching on with 
her million plans for multiple life, multiple death. 

Farther on, they came to a place where the Turkish 
shells were landing. There was a long, hurtling sound 
in the air, and then one had sight of a shell. To Peza it 
was of the conical missiles which friendly officers had 
displayed to him on board warships. Curiously enough, 
too, this first shell smacked of the foundry — of men 
with smudged faces, of the blare of furnace fires. It 
brought machinery immediately into his mind. He 
thought that if he was killed there at that time, it would 
be as romantic to the old standards as death by a bit of 
falling iron in a factory. 
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II 


A child was playing on a mountain, and disregarding a 
battle that was waging on the plain. Behind him was 
the little cobbled hut of his fled parents. It was now 
occupied by a pearl-coloured cow, that stared out from 
the darkness, thoughtful and tender-eyed. The child 
ran to and fro, fumbling with sticks, and making great 
machinations with pebbles. By a striking exercise of 
artistic licence, the sticks were ponies, cows, and dogs, 
and the pebbles were sheep. He was managing large 
agricultural and herding affairs. He was too intent on 
them to pay much heed to the fight four miles away, 
which at that distance resembled in sound the beating of 
surf upon rocks. However, there were occasions when 
some louder outbreak of that thunder stirred him from 
his serious occupation, and he turned then a question- 
ing eye upon the battle, a small stick poised in his hand, 
interrupted in the act of sending his dog after his sheep. 
His tranquillity in regard to the death on the plain was 
as invincible as that of the mountain on which he stood. 

It was evident that fear had swept the parents away 
from their home in a manner that could make them for- 
get this child, the first-born. Nevertheless, the hut was 
cleaned bare. The cow had committed no impropriety 
in billeting herself at the domicile of her masters. This 
smoke-coloured and odorous interior contained nothing 
as large as a humming-bird. Terror had operated on 
these runaway people in its sinister fashion — elevat- 
ing details to enormous heights, causing a man to re- 
member a button while he forgot a coat, overpowering 
every one with recollections of a broken coffee-cup, del- 
uging them with fears for the safety of an old pipe, 
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and causing them to forget their first-born. Meanwhile 
the child played soberly with his trinkets. 

He was solitary. Engrossed in his own pursuits, it 
was seldom that he lifted his head to inquire of the 
world why it made so much noise. The stick in his hand 
was much larger to him than was an army corps of the 
distance. It was too childish for the mind of the child. 
He was dealing with sticks. 

The battle-lines writhed at times in the agony of a 
sea-creature on the sands. These tentacles flung and 
waved in a supreme excitement of pain, and the strug- 
gles of the great outlined body brought it near and 
nearer to the child. Once he looked at the plain, and 
saw some men running wildly across a field. He had 
seen people chasing obdurate beasts in such fashion, and 
it struck him immediately that it was a manly thing, 
which he would incorporate in his game. Consequently 
he raced furiously at his stone sheep, flourishing a 
cudgel, crying the shepherd calls. He paused frequently 
to get a cue of manner from the soldiers fighting on the 
plain. He reproduced, to a degree, any movements 
which he accounted rational to his theory of sheep- 
herding, the business of men, the traditional and ex- 
alted living of his father. 


Iil 


It was as if Peza was a corpse walking on the bottom of 
the sea, and finding there fields of grain, groves, weeds, 
the faces of men, voices. War, a strange employment 
of the race, presented to him a scene crowded with fa- 
miliar objects which wore the livery of their commonness 
placidly, undauntedly. He was smitten with keen aston- 
ishment; a spread of green grass, lit with the flames of 
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poppies, was too old for the company of this new ogre. 
If he had been devoting the full lens of his mind to this 
phase, he would have known that he was amazed that the 
trees, the flowers, the grass, all tender and peaceful na- 
ture, had not taken to heels at once upon the outbreak 
of battle. He venerated the immovable poppies. 

The road seemed to lead into the apex of an angle 
formed by the two defensive lines of the Greeks. There 
was a struggle of wounded men, and of gunless and 
jaded men. These latter did not seem to be frightened. 
They remained very cool, walking with unhurried steps, 
and busy in gossip. Peza tried to define them. Per- 
haps during the fight they had reached the limit of their 
mental storage, their capacity for excitement, for trag- 
edy, and had then simply come away. Peza remembered 
his visit to a certain place of pictures, where he had 
found himself amid heavenly skies and diabolic mid- 
nights — the sunshine beating red upon desert sands, 
nude bodies flung to the shore in the green moonglow, 
ghastly and starving men clawing at a wall in dark- 
ness, a girl at her bath, with screened rays falling upon 
her pearly shoulders, a dance, a funeral, a review, an 
execution — all the strength of argus-eyed art; and he 
had whirled and whirled amid this universe, with cries 
of woe and joy, sin and beauty, piercing his ears until 
he had been obliged to simply come away. He remem- 
bered that as he had emerged he had lit a cigarette with 
unction, and advanced promptly to a café. A great hol- 
low quiet seemed to be upon the earth. 

This was a different case, but in his thoughts he con- 
ceded the same causes to many of these gunless wander- 
ers. They, too, may have dreamed at lightning speed, 
until the capacity for it was overwhelmed. As he 
watched them, he again saw himself walking toward the 
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café, puffing upon his cigarette. As if to reinforce his 
theory, a soldier stopped him with an eager but polite 
inquiry for a match. He watched the man light his little 
roll of tobacco and paper and begin to smoke raven- 
ously. 

Peza no longer was torn with sorrow at the sight of 
wounded men. Evidently he found that pity had a nu- 
merical limit, and when this was passed the emotion 
became another thing. Now, as he viewed them, he 
merely felt himself very lucky, and beseeched the con- 
tinuance of his superior fortune. At the passing of these 
slouched and stained figures he now heard a reiteration 
of warning. A part of himself was appealing through 
the medium of these grim shapes. It was plucking at 
his sleeve and pointing, telling him to beware of these 
soldiers only as he would have cared for the harms of 
broken dolls. His whole vision was focused upon his own 
chance. 

The lieutenant suddenly halted. “ Look,” he said; 
“JT find that my duty is in another direction; I must 
go another way. But if you wish to fight, you have only 
to go forward, and any officer of the fighting line will 
give you opportunity.” He raised his cap ceremoni- 
ously. Peza raised his new white helmet. The stranger 
to battles uttered thanks to his chaperon, the one who 
had presented him. They bowed punctiliously, staring 
at each other with civil eyes. 

The lieutenant moved quietly away through a field. 
In an instant it flashed upon Peza’s mind that this de- 
sertion was perfidious. He had been subjected to a crim- 
inal discourtesy. The officer had fetched him into the 
middle of the thing, and then left him to wander help- 
lessly toward death. At one time he was upon the point 
of shouting at the officer. 
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In the vale there was an effect as if one was then be- 
neath the battle. It was going on above, somewhere. 
Alone, unguided, Peza felt like a man groping in a cel- 
lar. He reflected, too, that one should always see the 
beginning of a fight. It was too difficult to thus ap- 
proach it when the affair was in full swing. The trees hid 
all the movements of troops from him, and he thought 
he might be walking out to the very spot which chance 
had provided for the reception of a fool. He asked eager 
questions of passing soldiers. Some paid no heed to 
him; others shook their heads mournfully. They knew 
nothing, save that war was hard work. If they talked 
at all, it was in testimony of having fought well, sav- 
agely. They did not know if the army was going to 
advance, hold its ground, or retreat. They were weary. 

A long, pointed shell flashed through the air, and 
struck near the base of a tree with a fierce upheaval, 
compounded of earth and flames. Looking back, Peza 
could see the shattered tree quivering from head to foot. 
Its whole being underwent a convulsive tremor which 
was an exhibition of pain and, furthermore, deep amaze- 
ment. As he advanced through the vale, the shells con- 
tinued to hiss and hurtle in long, low flights, and the bul- 
lets purred in the air. The missiles were flying into the 
breast of an astounded nature. The landscape, bewil- 
dered, agonized, was suffering a rain of infamous shots, 
and Peza imagined a million eyes gazing at him with 
the gaze of startled antelopes. 

There was a resolute crashing of musketry from the 
tall hill on the left, and from directly in front there was 
a mingled din of artillery and musketry firing. Peza 
felt that his pride was playing a great trick in forcing 
him forward in this manner under conditions of strange- 
ness, isolation, and ignorance; but he recalled the man- 
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ner of the lieutenant, the smile on the hilltop among the 
flying peasants. Peza blushed, and pulled the peak of 
his helmet down on his forehead. He strode on firmly. 
Nevertheless, he hated the lieutenant, and he resolved 
that on some future occasion he would take much trouble 
to arrange a stinging social revenge upon that grin- 
ning jackanapes. It did not occur to him, until later, 
that he was now going to battle mainly because at a 
previous time a certain man had smiled. 


LY. 


The road moved around the base of a little hill, and on 
this hill a battery of mountain guns was leisurely shell- 
ing something unseen. In the lee of the height, the 
mules, contented under their heavy saddles, were qui- 
etly browsing the long grass. Peza ascended the hill 
by a slanting path. He felt his heart beat swiftly. 
Once at the top of the hill, he would be obliged to look 
this phenomenon in the face. He hurried with a myste- 
rious idea of preventing by this strategy the battle from 
making his appearance a signal for some tremendous 
renewal. This vague thought seemed logical at the time. 
Certainly this living thing had knowledge of his com- 
ing. He endowed it with the intelligence of a barbaric 
deity. And so he hurried. He wished to surprise war, 
this terrible emperor, when it was only growling on its 
throne. The ferocious and horrible sovereign was not 
to be allowed to make the arrival a pretext for some fit 
of smoky rage and blood. In this half-lull, Peza had 
distinctly the sense of stealing upon the battle unawares. 

The soldiers watching the mules did not seem to be 
impressed by anything august. Two of them sat side 
by side and talked comfortably ; another lay flat upon 
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his back, staring dreamily at the sky; another cursed a 
mule for certain refractions. Despite their uniforms, 
their bandoleers and rifles, they were dwelling in the 
peace of hostlers. However, the long shells were whoop- 
ing from time to time over the brow of the hill, and swirl- 
ing in almost straight lines toward the vale of trees, 
flowers, and grass. Peza, hearing and seeing the shells, 
and seeing the pensive guardians of the mules, felt re- 
assured. They were accepting the conditions of war as 
easily as an old sailor accepts the chair behind the coun- 
ter of a tobacco-shop. Or it was merely that the farm 
boy had gone to sea, and he had adjusted himself to the 
circumstances immediately, and with only the usual first 
misadventures in conduct. Peza was proud and ashamed 
that he was not of them— these stupid peasants who, 
throughout the world, hold potentates on their thrones, 
make statesmen illustrious, provide generals with last- 
ing victories, all with ignorance, indifference, or half- 
witted hatred, moving the world with the strength of 
their arms, and getting their heads knocked together, 
in the name of God, the king, or the stock exchange — 
immortal, dreaming, hopeless asses who surrender their 
reason to the care of a shining puppet, and persuade 
some toy to carry their lives in his purse. Peza mentally 
abased himself before them, and wished to stir them with 
furious kicks. 

As his eyes ranged above the rim of the plateau, he 
saw a group of artillery officers talking busily, They 
turned at once, and regarded his ascent. A moment later 
a row of infantry soldiers, in a trench beyond the little 
guns, all faced him. Peza bowed to the officers. He un- 
derstood at the time that he had made a good and cool 
bow, and he wondered at it; for his breath was coming 
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in gasps — he was stifling from sheer excitement. He 
felt like a tipsy man trying to conceal his muscular un- 
certainty from the people in the street. But the officers 
did not display any knowledge. They bowed. Behind 
them Peza saw the plain, glittering green, with three 
lines of black marked upon it heavily. The front of the 
first of these lines was frothy with smoke. To the left of 
this hill was a craggy mountain, from which came a con- 
tinual dull rattle of musketry. Its summit was ringed 
with the white smoke. The black lines on the plain slowly 
moved. The shells that came from there passed over- 
head, with the sound of great birds frantically flapping 
their wings. Peza thought of the first sight of the sea 
during a storm. He seemed to feel against his face the 
wind that races over the tops of cold and tumultuous 
billows. 

He heard a voice afar off: “ Sir, what would you? ” 
He turned, and saw the dapper captain of the battery 
standing beside him. Only a moment had elapsed. 

“ Pardon me, sir,” said Peza, bowing again. 

The officer was evidently reserving his bows. He 
scanned the new-comer attentively. ‘“‘ Are you a corre- 
spondent?” he asked. 

Peza produced a card. “ Yes; I came as a corre- 
spondent,” he replied. “ But now, sir, I have other 
thoughts. I wish to help. You see? I wish to help.” 

“What do you mean? ” said the captain. “ Are you 
a Greek? Do you wish to fight? ” 

“Yes; I am a Greek; I wish to fight.” Peza’s voice 
surprised him by coming from his lips in even and de- 
liberate tones. He thought with gratification that he 
was behaving rather well. Another shell, travelling from 
some unknown point on the plain, whirled close and furi- 
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ously in the air, pursuing an apparently horizontal 
course, as if it were never going to touch the earth. The 
dark shape swished across the sky. 

“ Ah,” cried the captain, now smiling, “ Iam not sure 
that we will be able to accommodate you with a fierce 
affair here just at this time, but —” He walked gaily 
to and fro behind the guns with Peza, pointing out to 
him the lines of the Greeks, and describing his opinion 
of the general plan of defence. He wore the air of an 
amiable host. Other officers questioned Peza in regard 
to the politics of the war. The king, the ministry, Ger- 
many, England, Russia — all these huge words were 
continually upon their tongues. “ And the people in 
Athens, were they —?” Amid this vivacious babble, 
Peza, seated upon an ammunition-box, kept his glance 
high, watching the appearance of shell after shell. 
These officers were like men who had been lost for days 
in the forest. They were thirsty for any scrap of news. 
Nevertheless, one of them would occasionally dispute 
their informant courteously. What would Servia have 
to say to that? No, no; France and Russia could never 
allow it. Peza was elated. The shells killed no one. 
War was not so bad! He was simply having coffee in 
the smoking-room of some embassy where reverberate 
the names of nations. 

A rumour had passed along the motley line of pri- 
vates in the trench. The new arrival with the clean 
white helmet was a famous English cavalry officer, come 
to assist the army with his counsel. They stared at the 
figure of him, surrounded by officers. Peza, gaining 
sense of the glances and whispers, felt that his coming 
was an event. 

Later, he resolved that he could, with temerity, do 
something finer. He contemplated the mountain where 
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the Greek infantry was engaged, and announced lei- 
surely to the captain of the battery that he thought 
presently of going in that direction and getting into 
the fight. He reaffirmed the sentiments of a patriot. 
The captain seemed surprised. “ Oh, there will be fight- 
ing here at this knoll in a few minutes,” he said ori- 
entally. ‘“* That will be sufficient. You had better stay 
with us. Besides, I have been ordered to resume fire.” 
The officers all tried to dissuade him from departing. 
It was really not worth the trouble. The battery would 
begin again directly ; then it would be amusing for him. 

Peza felt that he was wandering, with his protesta- 
tions of high patriotism, through a desert of sensible 
men. These officers gave no heed to his exalted declara- 
tions. They seemed too jaded. They were fighting the 
men who were fighting them. Palaver of the particular 
kind had subsided before their intense preoccupation 
in war as a craft. Moreover, many men had talked in 
that manner, and only talked. 

Peza believed at first that they were treating him 
delicately ; they were considerate of his inexperience. 
War had turned out to be such a gentle business that 
Peza concluded that he could scorn this idea. He bade 
them an heroic farewell, despite their objections. 

However, when he reflected upon their ways after- 
ward, he saw dimly that they were actuated principally 
by some universal childish desire for a spectator of their 
fine things. They were going into action, and they 
wished to be seen at war, precise and fearless. 


Vv 


Climbing slowly to the high infantry position, Peza was 
amazed to meet a soldier whose jaw had been half shot 
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away, and who was being helped down the steep track by 
two tearful comrades. The man’s breast was drenched 
with blood, and from a cloth which he held to the wound 
drops were splashing wildly upon the stones of the path. 
He gazed at Peza for a moment. It was a mystic gaze, 
which Peza withstood with difficulty. He was exchang- 
ing looks with a spectre ; all aspect of the man was some- 
how gone from this victim. As Peza went on, one of the 
unwounded soldiers loudly shouted to him to return and 
assist in this tragic march. But even Peza’s fingers re- 
volted. He was afraid of the spectre; he would not have 
dared to touch it. He was surely craven in the movement 
of refusal he made to them. He scrambled hastily on 
up the path. He was running away! 

At the top of the hill he came immediately upon a 
part of the line that was in action. Another battery of 
mountain guns was here, firing at the streaks of black 
on the plain. There were trenches filled with men lin- 
ing parts of the crest, and near the base were 
other trenches, all crashing away mightily. The plain 
stretched as far as the eye could see, and from where 
silver mist ended this emerald ocean of grass, a great 
ridge of snow-topped mountains poised against a fleck- 
less blue sky. Two knolls, green and yellow with grain, 
sat on the prairie, confronting the dark hills of the 
Greek position. Between them were the lines of the en- 
emy. A row of trees, a village, a stretch of road showed 
faintly on this great canvas, this tremendous picture; 
but men, the Turkish battalions, were emphasized star- 
tlingly upon it. The ranks of troops between the knolls 
and the Greek position were as black as ink. The first 
line, of course, was muffled in smoke; but at the rear of 
it, battalions crawled up, and to and fro, plainer than 
beetles on a plate. Peza had never understood that 
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masses of men were so declarative, so unmistakable, as 
if nature makes every arrangement to give information 
of the coming and the presence of destruction, the end, 
oblivion. The firing was full, complete, a roar of cat- 
aracts, and this pealing of concerted volleys was ad- 
justed to the grandeur of the far-off range of snowy 
mountains. Peza, breathless, pale, felt that he had been 
set upon a pillar, and was surveying mankind, the 
world. Inthe meantime dust had got in his eye. He took 
his handkerchief and mechanically administered to it. 

An officer with a double stripe of purple on his trou- 
sers paced in the rear of the battery of howitzers. He 
waved a little cane. Sometimes he paused in his prome- 
nade to study the field through his glasses. “ A fine 
scene, sir,” he cried airily, upon the approach of Peza. 
It was like a blow in the chest to the wide-eyed volun- 
teer. It revealed to him a point of view. 

* Yes, sir; it is a fine scene,” he answered. 

They spoke in French. “I am happy to be able to 
entertain monsieur with a little fine practice,” contin- 
ued the officer. “‘ I am firing upon that mass of troops 
you see there, a little to the right. They are probably 
forming for another attack.” 

Peza smiled. Here again appeared manners — man- 
ners erect by the side of death. 

The right-flank gun of the battery thundered ; there 
was a belch of fire and smoke; the shell, flung swiftly 
and afar, was known only to the ear, in which rang a 
broadening, hooting wake of sound. The howitzer had 
thrown itself backward convulsively, and lay with its 
wheels moving in the air as a squad of men rushed 
toward it; and later, it seemed as if each little gun had 
made the supreme effort of its being in each particular 
shot. They roared with voices far too loud, and the 
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thunderous effort caused a gun to bound as in a dying 
convulsion. And then occasionally one was hurled with 
wheels in air. These shuddering howitzers presented an 
appearance of so many cowards, always longing to bolt 
to the rear, but being implacably held up to their busi- 
ness by this throng of soldiers who ran in squads to drag 
them up again to their obligation. The guns were 
herded and cajoled and bullied interminably. One by 
one, in relentless program, they were dragged forward to 
contribute a profound vibration of steel and wood, a 
flash and a roar, to the important happiness of men. 

The adjacent infantry celebrated a good shot with 
smiles and an outburst of gleeful talk. 

“‘ Look, sir,” cried an officer once to Peza. Thin smoke 
was drifting lazily before Peza, and, dodging impa- 
tiently, he brought his eyes to bear upon that part of 
the plain indicated by the officer’s finger. The enemy’s 
infantry was advancing to attack. From the black lines 
had come forth an inky mass which was shaped much 
like a human tongue. It advanced slowly, casually, 
without apparent spirit, but with an insolent confidence 
that was like a proclamation of the inevitable. 

The impetuous part was all played by the defensive 
side. 

Officers called ; men plucked each other by the sleeve. 
There were shouts — motion. All eyes were turned upon 
the inky mass which was flowing toward the base of the 
hills, heavily, languorously, as oily and thick as one of 
the streams that ooze through a swamp. 

Peza was chattering a question at every one. In the 
way, pushed aside, or in the way again, he continued 
to repeat it : “ Can they take the position? Can they take 
the position? Can they take the position? ” He was ap- 
parently addressing an assemblage of deaf men. Every 
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eye was busy watching every hand. The soldiers did 
not even seem to see the interesting stranger in the 
white helmet, who was crying out so feverishly. 

Finally, however, the hurried captain of the battery 
espied him, and heeded his question. ‘ No, sir! No, 
sir! It is impossible!” he shouted angrily. His man- 
ner seemed to denote that if he had had sufficient time 
he would have completely insulted Peza. The latter 
swallowed the crumb of news without regard to the coat- 
ing of scorn, and, waving his hand in adieu, he began 
to run along the crest of the hill toward the part of the 
Greek line against which the attack was directed. 


a 


Peza, as he ran along the crest of the mountain, be- 
lieved that his action was receiving the wrathful atten- 
tion of the hosts of the foe. To him, then, it was incred- 
ible foolhardiness thus to call to himself the stares of 
thousands of hateful eyes. He was like a lad induced 
by playmates to commit some indiscretion in a cathe- 
dral. He was abashed; perhaps he even blushed as he 
ran. It seemed to him that the whole solemn ceremony 
of war had paused during this commission. So he scram- 
bled wildly over the rocks in his haste to end the em- 
barrassing ordeal. When he came among the crowning 
rifle-pits, filled with eager soldiers, he wanted to yell 
with joy. None noticed him, save a young officer of in- 
fantry, who said: “ Sir, what do you want?” It was 
obvious that people had devoted some attention to their 
own affairs. 

Peza asserted, in Greek, that he wished above every- 
thing to battle for the fatherland. The officer nodded. 
With a smile he pointed to some dead men, covered with 
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blankets, from which were thrust upturned dusty shoes. 

“ Yes; I know, I know,” cried Peza. He thought the 
officer was poetically alluding to the danger. 

“No,” said the officer, at once. “ I mean cartridges 
—a bandoleer. Take a bandoleer from one of them.” 

Peza went cautiously toward a body. He moved a 
hand toward a corner of a blanket. There he hesitated, 
stuck, as if his arm had turned to plaster. Hearing a 
rustle behind him, he spun quickly. Three soldiers of 
the close rank in the trench were regarding him. The 
officer came again, and tapped him on the shoulder. 
“* Have you any tobacco? ” Peza looked at him in be- 
wilderment. His hand was still extended toward the 
blanket which covered the dead soldier. 

“ Yes,” he said; ** I have some tobacco.” He gave the 
officer his pouch. As if in compensation, the other di- 
rected a soldier to strip the bandoleer from the corpse. 
Peza, having crossed the long cartridge-belt on his 
breast, felt that the dead man had flung his two arms 
around him. 

A soldier, with a polite nod and smile, gave Peza a 
rifle—a relic of another dead man. Thus he felt, be- 
sides the clutch of a corpse about his neck, that the rifle 
was as unhumanly horrible as a snake that lives in a 
tomb. He heard at his ear something that was in effect 
like the voices of those two dead men, their low voices 
speaking to him of bloody death, mutilation. The ban- 
doleer gripped him tighter ; he wished to raise his hands 
to his throat, like a man who is choking. The rifle was 
clumsy; upon his palms he felt the movement of the 
sluggish currents of a serpent’s life; it was crawling 
and frightful. 

All about him were these peasants, with their inter- 
ested countenances, gibbering of the fight. From time 
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to time a soldier cried out in semi-humorous lamenta- 
tions descriptive of his thirst. One bearded man sat 
munching a great bit of hard bread. Fat, greasy, squat, 
he was like an idol made of tallow. Peza felt dimly that 
there was a distinction between this man and a young 
student who could write sonnets and play the piano 
quite well. This old blockhead was coolly gnawing at 
the bread, while he — Peza — was being throttled by 
a dead man’s arms. 

He looked behind him, and saw that a head, by some 
chance, had been uncovered from its blanket. Two 
liquid-like eyes were staring into his face. The head was 
turned a little sideways, as if to get better opportunity 
for the scrutiny. Peza could feel himself blanch. He 
was being drawn and drawn by these dead men, slowly, 
firmly down, as to some mystic chamber under the earth, 
where they could walk, dreadful figures, swollen and 
blood-marked. He was bidden; they had commanded 
him; he was going, going, going. 

When the man in the new white helmet bolted for 
the rear, many of the soldiers in the trench thought that 
he had been struck. But those who had been nearest to 
him knew better. Otherwise they would have heard the 
silken, sliding, tender noise of the bullet, and the thud 
of its impact. They bawled after him curses, and also 
outbursts of self-congratulation and vanity. Despite 
the prominence of the cowardly part, they were enabled 
to see in this exhibition a fine comment upon their own 
fortitude. The other soldiers thought that Peza had 
been wounded somewhere in the neck, because, as he 
ran, he was tearing madly at the bandoleer — the dead 
man’s arms. The soldier with the bread paused in his 
eating, and cynically remarked upon the speed of the 
runaway. 
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An officer’s voice was suddenly heard calling out the 
calculation of the distance to the enemy, the readjust- 
ment of the sights. There was a stirring rattle along 
the line. The men turned their eyes to the front. Other 
trenches, beneath them, to the right, were already heay- 
ily in action. The smoke was lifting toward the blue 
sky. The soldier with the bread placed it carefully on 
a bit of paper beside him as he turned to kneel in the 
trench. 


VEEL 


In the late afternoon the child ceased his play on the 
mountain with his flocks and his dogs. Part of the bat- 
tle had whirled very near to the base of his hill, and 
the noise was great. Sometimes he could see fantastic, 
smoky shapes, which resembled the curious figures in 
foam which one sees on the slant of a rough sea. The 
plain, indeed, was etched in white circles and whirligigs, 
like the slope of a colossal wave. The child took seat 
on a stone, and contemplated the fight. He was begin- 
ning to be astonished. He had never before seen cattle 
herded with such uproar. Lines of flame flashed out 
here and there. It was mystery. 

Finally, without any preliminary indication, he be- 
gan to weep. If the men struggling on the plain had 
had time, and greater vision, they could have seen this 
strange, tiny figure seated on a boulder, surveying them 
while the tears streamed. It was as simple as some pow- 
erful symbol. 

As the magic clear light of day amid the mountains 
dimmed the distances, and the plain shone as a pallid 
blue cloth marked by the red threads of the firing, the 
child arose and moved off to the unwelcoming door of 
his home. He called softly for his mother, and com- 
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plained of his hunger in the familiar formule. The 
pearl-coloured cow, grinding her jaws thoughtfully, 
stared at him with her large eyes. The peaceful gloom 
of evening was slowly draping the hills. 

The child heard a rattle of loose stones on the hillside, 
and, facing the sound, saw, a moment later, a man drag 
himself up to the crest of the hill and fall panting. 
Forgetting his mother and his hunger, filled with calm 
interest, the child walked forward, and stood over the 
heaving form. His eyes, too, were now large and inscru- 
tably wise and sad, like those of the animal in the house. 

After a silence, he spoke inquiringly: “ Are you a 
man?” 

Peza rolled over quickly, and gazed up into the fear- 
less and cherubic countenance. He did not attempt to 
reply. He breathed as if life was about to leave his 
body. He was covered with dust; his face had been cut 
in some way, and his cheek was ribboned with blood. All 
the spick of his former appearance had vanished in a 
general dishevelment, in which he resembled a creature 
that had been flung to and fro, up and down, by cliffs 
and prairies during an earthquake. He rolled his eye 
glassily at the child. 

They remained thus until the child repeated his 
words: “ Are you a man? ” 

Peza gasped in the manner of a fish. Palsied, wind- 
less, and abject, he confronted the primitive courage, 
the sovereign child, the brother of the mountains, the 
sky, and the sea, and he knew that the definition of his 
misery could be written on a wee grass-blade. 
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Ricwarpson pulled up his horse and looked back over 
the trail, where the crimson serape of his servant flamed 
amid the dusk of the mesquit. The hills in the west were 
carved into peaks, and were painted the most profound 
blue. Above them, the sky was of that marvellous tone 
of green —like still sun-shot water — which people 
denounce in pictures. 

José was muffled deep in his blanket, and his great 
toppling sombrero was drawn low over his brow. He 
shadowed his master along the dimming trail in the 
fashion of an assassin. A cold wind of the impending 
night swept over the wilderness of mesquit. 

“Man,” said Richardson, in lame Mexican, as the 
servant drew near, “I want eat! I want sleep! Under- 
stand no? Quickly! Understand? ” 

“Si, sefior,” said José, nodding. He stretched one 
arm out of his blanket, and pointed a yellow finger into 
the gloom. “ Over there, small village! Si, sefior.” 

They rode forward again. Once the American’s horse 
shied and breathed quiveringly at something which he 
saw or imagined in the darkness, and the rider drew a 
steady, patient rein and leaned over to speak tenderly, 
as if he were addressing a frightened woman. The sky 
had faded to white over the mountains, and the plain 
was a vast, pointless ocean of black. 
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Suddenly some low houses appeared squatting amid 
the bushes. The horsemen rode into a hollow until the 
houses rose against the sombre sundown sky, and then 
up a small hillock, causing these habitations to sink like 
boats in the sea of shadow. 

A beam of red firelight fell across the trail. Richard- 
son sat sleepily on his horse while the servant quarrelled 
with somebody — a mere voice in the gloom — over the 
price of bed and board. The houses about him were for 
the most part like tombs in their whiteness and silence, 
but there were scudding black figures that seemed in- 
terested in his arrival. 

José came at last to the horses’ heads, and the Ameri- 
can slid stiffly from his seat. He muttered a greeting 
as with his spurred feet he clicked into the adobe house 
that confronted him. The brown, stolid face of a woman 
shone in the light of the fire. He seated himself on the 
earthen floor, and blinked drowsily at the blaze. He was 
aware that the woman was clinking earthenware, and 
hieing here and everywhere in the mancuvres of the 
housewife. From a dark corner of the room there came 
the sound of two or three snores twining together. 

The woman handed him a bow] of tortillas. She was 
a submissive creature, timid and large-eyed. She gazed 
at his enormous silver spurs, his large and impressive 
revolver, with the interest and admiration of the highly 
privileged cat of the adage. When he ate, she seemed 
transfixed off there in the gloom, her white teeth shining. 

José entered, staggering under two Mexican saddles 
large enough for building-sites. Richardson decided to 
smoke a cigarette, and then changed his mind. It would 
be much finer to go to sleep. His blanket hung over his 
left shoulder, furled into a long pipe of cloth, accord- 
ing to a Mexican fashion. By dofling his sombrero, un- 
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fastening his spurs and his revolver-belt, he made him- 
self ready for the slow, blissful twist into the blanket. 
Like a cautious man, he lay close to the wall, and all his 
property was very near his hand. 

The mesquit brush burned long. José threw two gi- 
gantic wings of shadow as he flapped his blanket about 
him — first across his chest under his arms, and then 
around his neck and across his chest again, this time 
over his arms, with the end tossed on his right shoulder. 
A Mexican thus snugly enveloped can nevertheless 
free his fighting arm in a beautifully brisk way, merely 
shrugging his shoulder as he grabs for the weapon at 
his belt. They always wear their serapes in this manner. 

The firelight smothered the rays which, streaming 
from a moon as large as a drum-head, were struggling 
at the open door. Richardson heard from the plain the 
fine, rhythmical trample of the hoofs of hurried horses. 
He went to sleep wondering who rode so fast and so late. 
And in the deep silence the pale rays of the moon must 
have prevailed against the red spears of the fire until 
the room was slowly flooded to its middle with a rectangle 
of silver light. 

Richardson was awakened by the sound of a guitar. 
It was badly played —in this land of Mexico, from 
which the romance of the instrument ascends to us like 
a perfume. The guitar was groaning and whining like 
a badgered soul. A noise of scuffling feet accompanied 
the music. Sometimes laughter arose, and often the 
voices of men saying bitter things to each other; but 
always the guitar cried on, the treble sounding as if 
some one were beating iron, and the bass humming like 
bees. 

* Damn it! they’re having a dance,” muttered Rich- 
ardson, fretfully. He heard two men quarrelling in 
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short, sharp words like pistol-shots; they were calling 
each other worse names than common people know in 
other countries. 

He wondered why the noise was so loud. Raising 
his head from his saddle-pillow, he saw, with the help 
of the valiant moonbeams, a blanket hanging flat against 
the wall at the farther end of the room. Being of the 
opinion that it concealed a door, and remembering that 
Mexican drink made men very drunk, he pulled his re- 
volver closer to him and prepared for sudden disaster. 

Richardson was dreaming of his far and beloved 
North. 

“Well, I would kill him, then!” 

“No, you must not!” 

“ Yes, I will kill him! Listen! I will ask this Ameri- 
can beast for his beautiful pistol and spurs and money 
and saddle, and if he will not give them — you will see!” 

“ But these Americans — they are a strange people. 
Look out, sefior.” 

Then twenty voices took part in the discussion. They 
rose in quivering shrillness, as from men badly drunk. 

Richardson felt the skin draw tight around his mouth, 
and his knee-joints turned to bread. He slowly came to 
a sitting posture, glaring at the motionless blanket at 
the far end of the room. This stiff and mechanical move- 
ment, accomplished entirely by the muscles of the wrist, 
must have looked like the rising of a corpse in the wan 
moonlight, which gave everything a hue of the grave. 

My friend, take my advice, and never be executed by 
a hangman who doesn’t talk the English language. It, 
or anything that resembles it, is the most difficult of 
deaths. The tumultuous emotions of Richardson’s ter- 
ror destroyed that slow and careful process of thought 
by means of which he understood Mexican. Then he 
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used his instinctive comprehension of the first and uni- 
versal language, which is tone. Still, it is disheartening 
not to be able to understand the detail of threats against 
the blood of your body. 

Suddenly the clamour of voices ceased. There was a 
silence —a silence of decision. The blanket was flung 
aside, and the red light of a torch flared into the room. 
It was held high by a fat, round-faced Mexican, whose 
little snake-like moustache was as black as his eyes, and 
whose eyes were black as jet. He was insane with the 
wild rage of a man whose liquor is dully burning at his 
brain. Five or six of his fellows crowded after him. 
The guitar, which had been thrummed doggedly dur- 
ing the time of the high words, now suddenly stopped. 

They contemplated each other. Richardson sat very 
straight and still, his right hand lost in the folds of his 
blanket. The Mexicans jostled in the light of the torch, 
their eyes blinking and glittering. 

The fat one posed in the manner of a grandee. Pres- 
ently his hand dropped to his belt, and from his lips 
there spun an epithet—a hideous word which often 
foreshadows knife-blows, a word peculiarly of Mexico, 
where people have to dig deep to find an insult that has 
not lost its savour. 

The American did not move. He was staring at the 
fat Mexican with a strange fixedness of gaze, not fear- 
ful, not dauntless, not anything that could be inter- 
preted; he simply stared. 

The fat Mexican must have been disconcerted, for he 
continued to pose as a grandee with more and more sub- 
limity, until it would have been easy for him to fall over 
backward. His companions were swaying in a very 
drunken manner. They still blinked their beady eyes 
at Richardson. Ah, well, sirs, here was a mystery. At 
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the approach of their menacing company, why did not 
this American cry out and turn pale, or run, or pray 
them mercy? The animal merely sat still, and stared, 
and waited for them to begin. Well, evidently he was 
a great fighter; or perhaps he was an idiot. Indeed, 
this was an embarrassing situation, for who was going 
forward to discover whether he was a great fighter or 
an idiot? 

To Richardson, whose nerves were tingling and 
twitching like live wires, and whose heart jolted inside 
him, this pause was a long horror; and for these men 
who could so frighten him there began to swell in him 
a fierce hatred —a hatred that made him long to be 
capable of fighting all of them, a hatred that made him 
capable of fighting all of them. A 44-caliber revolver 
can make a hole large enough for little boys to shoot 
marbles through, and there was a certain fat Mexican, 
with a moustache like a snake, who came extremely near 
to have eaten his last tamale merely because he fright- 
ened a man too much. 

José had slept the first part of the night in his fash- 
ion, his body hunched into a heap, his legs crooked, his 
head touching his knees. Shadows had obscured him 
from the sight of the invaders. At this point he arose, 
and began to prowl quakingly over toward Richardson, 
as if he meant to hide behind him. 

Of a sudden the fat Mexican gave a howl of glee. 
José had come within the torch’s circle of light. With 
roars of singular ferocity the whole group of Mexicans 
pounced on the American’s servant. 

He shrank shuddering away from them, beseeching 
by every device of word and gesture. They pushed him 
this way and that. They beat him with their fists. They 
stung him with their curses. As he grovelled on his 
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knees, the fat Mexican took him by the throat and said: 
“Tm going to kill you! ” And continually they turned 
their eyes to see if they were to succeed in causing the 
initial demonstration by the American. 

Richardson looked on impassively. Under the blan- 
ket, however, his fingers were clenched as rigidly as iron 
upon the handle of his revolver. 

Here suddenly two brilliant clashing chords from the 
guitar were heard, and a woman’s voice, full of laugh- 
ter and confidence, cried from without: “ Hello! hello! 
Where are you?” 

The lurching company of Mexicans instantly paused 
and looked at the ground. One said, as he stood with 
his legs wide apart in order to balance himself: ‘‘ It is 
the girls! They have come!” He screamed in answer 
to the question of the woman: “* Here!” And without 
waiting he started on a pilgrimage toward the blanket- 
covered door. One could now hear a number of female 
voices giggling and chattering. 

Two other Mexicans said: “ Yes; it is the girls! 
Yes!” They also started quietly away. Even the fat 
Mexican’s ferocity seemed to be affected. He looked 
uncertainly at the still immovable American. Two of 
his friends grasped him gaily. ‘ Come, the girls are 
here! Come!” He cast another glower at Richardson. 
“But this—” he began. Laughing, his comrades 
hustled him toward the door. On its threshold, and 
holding back the blanket with one hand, he turned his 
yellow face with a last challenging glare toward the 
American. José, bewailing his state in little sobs of ut- 
ter despair and woe, crept to Richardson and huddled 
near his knee. Then the cries of the Mexicans meeting 
the girls were heard, and the guitar burst out in joyous 
humming. 
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The moon clouded, and but a faint square of light 
fell through the open main door of the house. The coals 
of the fire were silent save for occasional sputters. 
Richardson did not change his position. He remained 
staring at the blanket which hid the strategic door in 
the far end. At his knees José was arguing, in a low, 
aggrieved tone, with the saints. Without, the Mexicans 
laughed and danced, and — it would appear from the 
sound — drank more. 

In the stillness and night Richardson sat wondering 
if some serpent-like Mexican was sliding toward him in 
the darkness, and if the first thing he knew of it would 
be the deadly sting of the knife. ‘‘ Sssh,” he whispered 
to José. He drew his revolver from under the blanket 
and held it on his leg. 

The blanket over the door fascinated him. It was a 
vague form, black and unmoving. Through the open- 
ing it shielded was to come, probably, menace, death. 
Sometimes he thought he saw it move. 

As grim white sheets, the black and silver of coffins, 
all the panoply of death, affect us because of that which 
they hide, so this blanket, dangling before a hole in an 
adobe wall, was to Richardson a horrible emblem, and a 
horrible thing in itself. In his present mood Richardson 
could not have been brought to touch it with his finger. 

The celebrating Mexicans occasionally howled in 
song. The guitarist played with speed and enthusiasm. 

Richardson longed to run. But in this threatening 
gloom, his terror convinced him that a move on his part 
would be a signal for the pounce of death. J osé, crouch- 
ing abjectly, occasionally mumbled. Slowly and pon- 
derous as stars the minutes went. 

Suddenly Richardson thrilled and started. His 
breath, for a moment, left him. In sleep his nerveless fin- 
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gers had allowed his revolver to fall and clang upon 
the hard floor. He grabbed it up hastily, and his glance 
swept apprehensively over the room. 

A chill blue light of dawn was in the place. Every 
outline was slowly growing; detail was following detail. 
The dread blanket did not move. The riotous company 
had gone or become silent. 

Richardson felt in his blood the effect of this cold 
dawn. The candour of breaking day brought his nerve. 
He touched José. ‘* Come,” he said. His servant lifted 
his lined, yellow face and comprehended. Richardson 
buckled on his spurs and strode up; José obediently 
lifted the two great saddles. Richardson held two bri- 
dles and a blanket on his left arm; in his right hand he 
held his revolver. They sneaked toward the door. 

The man who said that spurs jingled was insane. 
Spurs have a mellow clash — clash — clash. Walking 
in spurs — notably Mexican spurs — you remind your- 
self vaguely of a telegraphic lineman. Richardson was 
inexpressibly shocked when he came to walk. He 
sounded to himself like a pair of cymbals. He would 
have known of this if he had reflected ; but then he was 
escaping, not reflecting. He made a gesture of despair, 
and from under the two saddles José tried to make one 
of hopeless horror. Richardson stooped, and with shak- 
ing fingers unfastened the spurs. Taking them in his 
left hand, he picked up his revolver, and they slunk on 
toward the door. 

On the threshold Richardson looked back. In a cor- 
ner he saw, watching him with large eyes, the Indian 
man and woman who had been his hosts. Throughout 
the night they had made no sign, and now they neither 
spoke nor moved. Yet Richardson thought he detected 
meek satisfaction at his departure. 
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The street was still and deserted. In the eastern sky 
there was a lemon-coloured patch. 

José had picketed the horses at the side of the house. 
As the two men came around the corner, Richardson’s 
animal set up a whinny of welcome. The little horse had 
evidently heard them coming. He stood facing them, his 
ears cocked forward, his eyes bright with welcome. 

Richardson made a frantic gesture, but the horse, in 
his happiness at the appearance of his friends, whin- 
nied with enthusiasm. 

The American felt at this time that he could have 
strangled his well-beloved steed. Upon the threshold of 
safety he was being betrayed by his horse, his friend. 
He felt the same hate for the horse that he would have 
felt for a dragon. And yet, as he glanced wildly about 
him, he could see nothing stirring in the street, nor at 
the doors of the tomb-like houses. 

José had his own saddle-girth and both bridles 
buckled in a moment. He curled the picket-ropes with 
a few sweeps of his arm. The fingers of Richardson, 
however, were shaking so that he could hardly buckle 
the girth. His hands were in invisible mittens. He was 
wondering, calculating, hoping about his horse. He 
knew the little animal’s willingness and courage under 
all circumstances up to this time, but then — here it 
was different. Who could tell if some wretched instance 
of equine perversity was not about to develop? Maybe 
the little fellow would not feel like smoking over the 
plain at express speed this morning, and so he would 
rebel and kick and be wicked. Maybe he would be with- 
out feeling of interest, and run listlessly. All men who 
have had to hurry in the saddle know what it is to be 
on a horse who does not understand the dramatic situa- 
tion. Riding a lame sheep is bliss to it. Richardson, 
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fumbling furiously at the girth, thought of these things. 

Presently he had it fastened. He swung into the sad- 
dle, and as he did so his horse made a mad jump for- 
ward. The spurs of José scratched and tore the flanks 
of his great black animal, and side by side the two horses 
raced down the village street. The American heard his 
horse breathe a quivering sigh of excitement. 

Those four feet skimmed. They were as light as 
fairy puff-balls. The houses of the village glided past 
in a moment, and the great, clear, silent plain appeared 
like a pale blue sea of mist and wet bushes. Above the 
mountains the colours of the sunlight were like the first 
tones, the opening chords, of the mighty hymn of the 
morning. 

The American looked down at his horse. He felt in 
his heart the first thrill of confidence. The little animal, 
unurged and quite tranquil, moving his ears this way 
and that way with an air of interest in the scenery, was 
nevertheless bounding into the eye of the breaking day 
with the speed of a frightened antelope. Richardson, 
looking down, saw the long, fine reach of forelimb as 
steady as steel machinery. As the ground reeled past, 
the long dried grasses hissed, and cactus-plants were 
dull blurs. A wind whirled the horse’s mane over his 
rider’s bridle hand. 

José’s profile was lined against the pale sky. It was 
as that of a man who swims alone in an ocean. His 
eyes glinted like metal fastened on some unknown point 
ahead of him, some mystic place of safety. Occasionally 
his mouth puckered in a little unheard cry ; and his legs, 
bent back, worked spasmodically as his spurred heels 
sliced the flanks of his charger. 

Richardson consulted the gloom in the west for signs 
of a hard-riding, yelling cavalcade. He knew that, 
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whereas his friends the enemy had not attacked him 
when he had sat still and with apparent calmness con- 
fronted them, they would certainly take furiously after 
him now that he had run from them — now that he had 
confessed to them that he was the weaker. Their valour 
would grow like weeds in the spring, and upon discover- 
ing his escape they would ride forth dauntless warriors. 

Sometimes he was sure he saw them. Sometimes he was 
sure he heard them. Continually looking backward over 
his shoulder, he studied the purple expanses where the 
night was marching away. José rolled and shuddered 
in his saddle, persistently disturbing the stride of the 
black horse, fretting and worrying him until the white 
foam flew and the great shoulders shone like satin from 
the sweat. 

At last Richardson drew his horse carefully down to 
a walk. José wished to rush insanely on, but the Amer- 
ican spoke to him sternly. As the two paced forward 
side by side, Richardson’s little horse thrust over his 
soft nose and inquired into the black’s condition. 

Riding with José was like riding with a corpse. His 
face resembled a cast in lead. Sometimes he swung for- 
ward and almost pitched from his seat. Richardson was 
too frightened himself to do anything but hate this man 
for his fear. Finally he issued a mandate which nearly 
caused José’s eyes to slide out of his head and fall to 
the ground like two silver coins. 

‘“* Ride behind me — about fifty paces.” 

“‘ Sefior —” stuttered the servant. 

“ Go!” cried the American, furiously. He glared at 
the other and laid his hand on his revolver. José looked 
at his master wildly. He made a piteous gesture. Then 
slowly he fell back, watching the hard face of the Ameri- 
can for a sign of mercy. 
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Richardson had resolved in his rage that at any rate 
he was going to use the eyes and ears of extreme fear to 
detect the approach of danger; and so he established 
his servant as a sort of outpost. 

As they proceeded he was obliged to watch sharply to 
see that the servant did not slink forward and join him. 
When José made beseeching circles in the air with his 
arm he replied by menacingly gripping his revolver. 

José had a revolver, too; nevertheless it was very 
clear in his mind that the revolver was distinctly an 
American weapon. He had been educated in the Rio 
Grande country. 

Richardson lost the trail once. He was recalled to 
it by the loud sobs of his servant. 

Then at last José came clattering forward, gesticu- 
lating and wailing. The little horse sprang to the shoul- 
der of the black. They were off. 

Richardson, again looking backward, could see a 
slanting flare of dust on the whitening plain. He 
thought that he could detect small moving figures in it. 

José’s moans and cries amounted to a university 
course in theology. They broke continually from his 
quivering lips. His spurs were as motors. They forced 
the black horse over the plain in great headlong leaps. 

But under Richardson there was a little insignificant 
rat-coloured beast who was running apparently with al- 
most as much effort as it requires for a bronze statue to 
stand. still. As a matter of truth, the ground seemed 
merely something to be touched from time to time with 
hoofs that were as light as blown leaves. Occasionally 
Richardson lay back and pulled stoutly at his bridle 
to keep from abandoning his servant. 

José harried at his horse’s mouth, flopped around in 
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the saddle, and made his two heels beat like flails. The 
black ran like a horse in despair. 

Crimson serapes in the distance resemble drops of 
blood on the great cloth of plain. 

Richardson began to dream of all possible chances. 
Although quite a humane man, he did not once think 
of his servant. José being a Mexican, it was natural 
that he should be killed in Mexico; but for himself, a 
New Yorker — 

He remembered all the tales of such races for life, 
and he thought them badly written. 

The great black horse was growing indifferent. The 
jabs of José’s spurs no longer caused him to bound 
forward in wild leaps of pain. José had at last suc- 
ceeded in teaching him that spurring was to be expected, 
speed or no speed, and now he took the pain of it dully 
and stolidly, as an animal who finds that doing his best 
gains him no respite. 

José was turned into a raving maniac. He bellowed 
and screamed, working his arms and his heels like one 
in a fit. He resembled a man on a sinking ship, who ap- 
peals to the ship. Richardson, too, cried madly to the 
black horse. 

The spirit of the horse responded to these calls, and, 
quivering and breathing heavily, he made a great effort, 
a sort of final rush, not for himself apparently, but be- 
cause he understood that his life’s sacrifice, perhaps, had 
been invoked by these two men who cried to him in the 
universal tongue. Richardson had no sense of apprecia- 
tion at this time — he was too frightened — but often 
now he remembers a certain black horse. 

From the rear could be heard a yelling, and once a 
shot was fired—in the air, evidently. Richardson 
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moaned as he looked back. He kept his hand on his re- 
volver. He tried to imagine the brief tumult of his cap- 
ture — the flurry of dust from the hoofs of horses pulled 
suddenly to their haunches, the shrill biting curses of 
the men, the ring of the shots, his own last contortion. 
He wondered, too, if he could not somehow manage to 
pelt that fat Mexican, just to cure his abominable 
egotism. | 

It was José, the terror-stricken, who at last discov- 
ered safety. Suddenly he gave a howl of delight, and 
astonished his horse into a new burst of speed. They 
were on a little ridge at the time, and the American at 
the top of it saw his servant gallop down the slope and 
into the arms, so to speak, of a small column of horse- 
men in grey and silver clothes. In the dim light of the 
early morning they were as vague as shadows, but Rich- 
ardson knew them at once for a detachment of rurales, 
that crack cavalry corps of the Mexican army which 
polices the plain so zealously, being of themselves the 
law and the arm of it — a fierce and swift-moving body 
that knows little of prevention, but much of vengeance. 
They drew up suddenly, and the rows of great silver- 
trimmed sombreros bobbed in surprise. 

Richardson saw José throw himself from his horse and 
begin to jabber at the leader of the party. When he 
arrived he found that his servant had already outlined 
the entire situation, and was then engaged in describ- 
ing him, Richardson, as an American sefior of vast 
wealth, who was the friend of almost every governmental 
potentate within two hundred miles. This seemed to 
profoundly impress the officer. He bowed gravely to 
Richardson and smiled significantly at his men, who 
unslung their carbines. 

The little ridge hid the pursuers from view, but the 
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rapid thud of their horses’ feet could be heard. Occa- 
sionally they yelled and called to each other. 

Then at last they swept over the brow of the hill, 
a wild mob of almost fifty drunken horsemen. When 
they discerned the pale-uniformed rurales they were sail- 
ing down the slope at top speed. 

If toboggans half-way down a hill should suddenly 
make up their minds to turn around and go back, there 
would be an effect somewhat like that now produced by 
the drunken horsemen. Richardson saw the rurales se- 
renely swing their carbines forward, and, peculiar- 
minded person that he was, felt his heart leap into his 
throat at the prospective volley. But the officer rode 
forward alone. 

It appeared that the man who owned the best horse in 
this astonished company was the fat Mexican with the 
snaky moustache, and, in consequence, this gentleman 
was quite a distance in the van. He tried to pull up, 
wheel his horse, and scuttle back over the hill as some of 
his companions had done, but the officer called to him 
in a voice harsh with rage. 

«__ 1? howled the officer. “ This sefior is my friend, 
the friend of my friends. Do you dare pursue him, — ? 
—{_-!_-!—.!” These lines represent terrible 
names, all different, used by the officer. 

The fat Mexican simply grovelled on his horse’s neck. 
His face was green; it could be seen that he expected 
death. 

The officer stormed with magnificent intensity: 
(5 ted OT RBar, Hees bb) 

Finally he sprang from his saddle and, running to 
the fat Mexican’s side, yelled: “Go!” and kicked the 
horse in the belly with all his might. The animal gave 
a mighty leap into the air, and the fat Mexican, with 
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one wretched glance at the contemplative rurales, aimed 
his steed for the top of the ridge. Richardson again 
gulped in expectation of a volley, for, it is said, this is 
one of the favourite methods of the rurales for dispos- 
ing of objectionable people. The fat, green Mexican 
also evidently thought that he was to be killed while on 
the run, from the miserable look he cast at the troops. 
Nevertheless, he was allowed to vanish in a cloud of 
yellow dust at the ridge-top. 

José was exultant, defiant, and, oh! bristling with 
courage. The black horse was drooping sadly, his nose 
to the ground. Richardson’s little animal, with his ears 
bent forward, was staring at the horses of the rurales as 
if in an intense study. Richardson longed for speech, 
but he could only bend forward and pat the shining, 
silken shoulders. The little horse turned his head and 
looked back gravely. 
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FREDDIE was mixing a cocktail. His hand with the long 
spoon was whirling swiftly, and the ice in the glass 
hummed and rattled like a cheap watch. Over by the 
window, a gambler, a millionaire, a railway conductor, 
and the agent of a vast American syndicate were play- 
ing seven-up. Freddie surveyed them with the ironical 
glance of a man who is mixing a cocktail. 

From time to time a swarthy Mexican waiter came 
with his tray from the rooms at the rear, and called his 
orders across the bar. The sounds of the indolent stir 
of the city awakening from its siesta floated over the 
screens which barred the sun and the inquisitive eye. 
From the far-away kitchen could be heard the roar of 
the old French chef, driving, herding, and abusing his 
Mexican helpers. 

A string of men came suddenly in from the street. 
They stormed up to the bar. There were impatient 
shouts. “ Come, now, Freddie, don’t stand there like a 
portrait of yourself. Wiggle!” Drinks of many kinds 
and colours — amber, green, mahogany, strong and 
mild — began to swarm upon the bar, with all the at- 
tendants of lemon, sugar, mint, and ice. Freddie, with 
Mexican support, worked like a sailor in the provision 
of them, sometimes talking with that scorn for drink 
and admiration for those who drink which is the attri- 
bute of a good barkeeper. 
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At last a man was afflicted with a stroke of dice-shak- 
ing. A herculean discussion was waging, and he was 
deeply engaged in it, but at the same time he lazily 
flirted the dice. Occasionally he made great combina- 
tions. “ Look at that, would you? ” he cried proudly. 
The others paid little heed. Then violently the craving 
took them. It went along the line like an epidemic, and 
involved them all. In a moment they had arranged a 
carnival of dice-shaking, with money penalties and 
liquid prizes. They clamorously made it a point of hon- 
our with Freddie that he too should play, and take his 
chance of sometimes providing this large group with free 
refreshment. With bent heads, like football players, 
they surged over the tinkling dice, jostling, cheering, 
and bitterly arguing. One of the quiet company playing 
seven-up at the corner table said profanely that the row 
reminded him of a bowling contest at a picnic. 

After the regular shower, many carriages rolled over 
the smooth calle, and sent a musical thunder through 
the Casa Verde. The shop windows became aglow with 
light, and the walks were crowded with youths, callow 
and ogling, dressed vainly according to supposititious 
fashions. 'The policemen had muffled themselves in their 
gnome-like cloaks and placed their lanterns as obstacles 
for the carriages in the middle of the street. The City 
of Mexico gave forth the deep, mellow organ-tones of 
its evening resurrection. 

But still the group at the bar of the Casa Verde were 
shaking dice. They had passed beyond shaking for 
drinks for the crowd, for Mexican dollars, for dinner, 
for the wine at dinner. They had even gone to the 
trouble of separating the cigars and cigarettes from the 
dinner’s bill, and causing a distinct man to be respon- 
sible for them. Finally they were aghast. Nothing re- 
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mained within sight of their minds which even remotely 
suggested further gambling. There was a pause for 
deep consideration. 

“Well! ” 

“Well! ” 

A man called out in the exuberance of creation: “I 
know! Let’s stake for a box to-night at the circus! A 
box at the circus!” The group was profoundly edified. 
“ That’s it! That’s it! Come on, now! Box at the cir- 
cus!” A dominating voice cried: “* Three dashes — high 
man out!” An American, tall, and with a face of cop- 
per red from the rays that flash among the Sierra 
Madres and burn on the cactus deserts, took the little 
leathern cup, and spun the dice out upon the polished 
wood. A fascinated assemblage hung upon the bar rail. 
Three kings turned their pink faces upward. The tall 
man flourished the cup, burlesquing, and flung the two 
other dice. From them he ultimately extracted one more 
pink king. “There,” he said. “ Now, let’s see! Four 
kings!” He began to swagger in a sort of provisional 
way. 

The next man took the cup, and blew softly on the 
top of it. Poising it in his hand, he then surveyed the 
company with a stony eye, and paused. They knew 
perfectly well that he was applying the magic of delib- 
eration and ostentatious indifference, but they could 
not wait in tranquillity during the performance of all 
these rites. They began to call out impatiently : “ Come, 
now! Hurry up!” At last the man, with a gesture that 
was singularly impressive, threw the dice. ‘The others 
set up a howl of joy. “ Not a pair!” There was an- 
other solemn pause. The men moved restlessly. “ Come, 
now! Go ahead!” In the end, the man, induced and 
abused, achieved something that was nothing in the 
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presence of four kings. The tall man climbed on the 
foot-rail, and leaned hazardously forward. “ Four 
kings! My four kings are good to go out,” he bellowed 
into the middle of the mob; and, although in a moment 
he did pass into the radiant region of exemption, he 
continued to baw] advice and scorn. 

The mirrors and oiled woods of the Casa Verde were 
now dancing with blue flashes from a great buzzing elec- 
tric lamp. A host of quiet members of the Anglo-Saxon 
colony had come in for their pre-dinner cocktails. An 
amiable person was exhibiting to some tourists this pop- 
ular American saloon. It was a very sober and respect- 
able time of day. Freddie reproved courageously the 
dice-shaking brawlers, and, in return, he received the 
choicest advice in a tumult of seven combined vocabu- 
laries. He laughed. He had been compelled to retire 
from the game, but he was keeping an interested, if fur- 
tive, eye upon it. 

Down at the end of the line there was a youth at 
whom everybody railed for his flaming ill luck. At each 
disaster, Freddie swore from behind the bar, in a sort 
of affectionate contempt. ‘‘ Why, this Kid has had no 
luck for two days. Did you ever see such throwin’? ” 

The contest narrowed eventually to the New York 
Kid and an individual who swung about placidly on legs 
that moved in nefarious circles. He had a grin that re- 
sembled a bit of carving. He was obliged to lean down 
and blink rapidly to ascertain the facts of his venture, 
but fate presented him with five queens. His smile did 
not change, but he puffed gently, like a man who has 
been running. 

The others, having emerged scatheless from this part 
of the conflict, waxed hilarious with the Kid. They 
smote him on either shoulder. “‘ We’ve got you stuck for 
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it, Kid! You can’t beat that game! Five queens!” 

Up to this time the Kid had displayed only the tem- 
per of the gambler; but the cheerful hoots of the play- 
ers, supplemented now by a ring of guying non-com- 
batants, caused him to feel profoundly that it would be 
fine to beat the five queens. He addressed a gambler’s 
slogan to the interior of the cup: 


Oh, five white mice of chance, 
Shirts of wool and corduroy pants, 
Gold and wine, women and sin, 

All for you if you let me come in — 
Into the house of chance. 


Flashing the dice sardonically out upon the bar, he 
displayed three aces. From two dice in the next throw he 
achieved one more ace. For his last throw he rattled the 
single die for a long time. He already had four aces; if 
he accomplished another one, the five queens were van- 
quished, and the box at the circus came from the 
drunken man’s pocket. All of the Kid’s movements were 
slow and elaborate. For his last throw he planted the 
cup bottom up on the bar, with the one die hidden under 
it. Then he turned and faced the crowd with the air of 
a conjuror or a cheat. “ Oh, maybe it’s an ace,” he said 
in boastful calm — “ maybe it’s an ace.” Instantly he 
was presiding over a little drama in which every man 
was absorbed. The Kid leaned with his back against 
the bar rail and with his elbows upon it. “ Maybe it’s an 
ace,” he repeated. 

A jeering voice in the background said: Yes; maybe 
it is, Kid.” 

The Kid’s eyes searched for a moment among the 
men. “I'll bet fifty dollars it is an ace,” he said. 

Another voice asked: “ American money? ” 
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“Yes,” answered the Kad. 

“Oh! There was a general laugh at this discom- 
fiture. However, no one came forward at the Kid’s chal- 
lenge, and presently he turned to the cup. “ Now I’ll 
show you.” With the manner of a mayor unveiling a 
statue, he lifted the cup. There was revealed naught 
but a ten-spot. In the roar which arose could be heard 
each man ridiculing the cowardice of his neighbour, and 
above all the din rang the voice of Freddie berating 
every one. 

“ Why, there isn’t one liver to every five men in the 
outfit. That was the greatest cold bluff I ever saw 
worked. He wouldn’t know how to cheat with dice if 
he wanted to. Don’t know the first thing about it. I 
could hardly keep from laughin’ when I seen him drillin’ 
you around. Why, I tell you I had that fifty dollars 
right in my pocket, if I wanted to be a chump. You’re 
an easy lot!” 

Nevertheless, the group who had won in the circus- 
box game did not relinquish their triumph. They burst 
like a storm about the head of the Kid, swinging at him 
with their fists. ‘** Five white mice’!” they quoted, 
choking — “*‘ five white mice”! ” 

** Oh, they are not so bad,” said the Kid. 

Afterward it often occurred that a man would sud- 
denly jeer a finger at the Kid, and derisively say: 
“** Five white mice ”! ” 

On the route from the dinner to the circus, others 
of the party often asked the Kid if he had really in- 
tended to make his appeal to mice. They suggested 
other animals — rabbits, dogs, hedgehogs, snakes, opos- 
sums. To this banter the Kid replied with a serious 
expression of his belief in the fidelity and wisdom of the 
five white mice. He presented a most eloquent case, dec- 
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orated with fine language and insults, in which he proved 
that, if one was going to believe in anything at all, one 
might as well choose the five white mice. His compan- 
ions, however, at once and unanimously pointed out to 
him that his recent exploit did not place him in the light 
of a convincing advocate. 

The Kid discerned two figures in the street. They 
were making imperious signs at him. He waited for 
them to approach, for he recognized one as the other 
Kid — the ’Frisco Kid: there were two Kids. With the 
*Frisco Kid was Benson. They arrived almost breath- 
less. “ Where you been?” cried the ’Frisco Kid. It 
was an arrangement that, upon meeting, the one that 
could first ask this question was entitled to use a tone 
of limitless injury. “ What you been doing? Where 
you going? Come on with us! Benson and I have got 
a little scheme.” 

The New York Kid pulled his arm from the grapple 
of the other. “I can’t. I’ve got to take these sutlers 
to the circus. They stuck me for it, shaking dice at 
Freddie’s. I can’t, I tell you.” 

The two did not at first attend to his remarks. 
“ Come on; we've got a little scheme.” 

“T can’t. They’ve stuck me. I’ve got to take ’m to 
the circus.” 

At this time it did not suit the men with the scheme 
to recognize these objections as important. “ Oh, take 
*m some other time.” “ Well, can’t you take ’m some 
other time? ” “ Let’m go.” “ Damn the circus.” * Get 
cold feet!” “ What did you get stuck for?” * Get 
cold feet!” 

But despite their fighting, the New York Kid broke 
away from them. “I can’t, I tell you. They stuck me.” 

As he left them, they yelled with rage. “ Well, meet 
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us, now, do you hear? — in the Casa Verde, as soon as 
the circus quits! Hear?” They threw maledictions 
after him. 

In the City of Mexico a man goes to the circus with- 
out descending in any way to infant amusements, be- 
cause the Circo Teatro Orrin is one of the best in the 
world, and too easily surpasses anything of the kind in 
the United States, where it is merely a matter of a num- 
ber of rings, if possible, and a great professional agree- 
ment to lie to the public. Moreover, the American clown 
who in the Mexican arena prances and gabbles is the 
clown to whom writers refer as the delight of their child- 
hood and lament that he is dead. At this circus the Kid 
was not debased by the sight of mournful prisoner ele- 
phants and caged animals, forlorn and sickly. He sat 
in his box until late, and laughed, and swore, when 
past laughing, at the comic, foolish, wise clown. 

When he returned to the Casa Verde, there was no 
display of the ’Frisco Kid and Benson. Freddie was 
leaning upon the bar, listening to four men terribly dis- 
cuss a question that was not plain. There was a card- 
game in the corner, of course. Sounds of revelry pealed 
from the rear rooms. 

When the Kid asked Freddie if he had seen his friend 
and Benson, Freddie looked bored. ‘Oh, yes; they 
were in here just a minute ago; but I don’t know where 
they went. They’ve got their skates on. Where’ve they 
been? Came in here rolling across the floor like two lit- 
tle gilt gods. ‘They wobbled around for a time, and then 
Frisco wanted me to send six bottles of wine around to 
Benson’s rooms ; but I didn’t have anybody to send this 
time of night, and so they got mad and went out. Where 
did they get their loads? ” 

In the first deep gloom of the street the Kid paused a 
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moment, debating. But presently he heard quavering 
voices: “Oh, Kid! Kid! Come ’ere!” Peering, he rec- 
ognized two vague figures against the opposite wall. 
He crossed the street, and they said: ‘* Hellokid.” 

“Say, where did you get it? ” he demanded sternly. 
**You Indians better go home. What did you want 
to get scragged for?” His face was luminous with 
virtue. 

As they swung to and fro they made angry denials: 
“We ain’ load’. We ain’ load’. Big chump! Comon- 
angetadrink.” 

The sober youth turned then to his friend. “* Hadn’t 
you better go home, Kid? Come on; it’s late. You’d 
better break away.” 

The ’Frisco Kid wagged his head decisively. “ Got 
take Benson home first. He’ll be wallowing round in a 
minute. Don’t mind me; I’m all right.” 

“ Ce’r’ly he’s all right,” said Benson, arousing from 
deep thought. “He’s all right. But better take ’m 
home, though. That’s ri-right. He’s load’. But he’s all 
right. No need go home any more ’n you. But better 
take ’m home. He’s load’.” He looked at his companion 
with compassion. “ Kid, you’re load’.” 

The sober Kid spoke abruptly to his friend from San 
Francisco. “ Kid, pull yourself together, now. Don’t 
fool. We’ve got to brace this ass of a Benson all the 
way home. Get hold of his other arm.” 

The ’Frisco Kid immediately obeyed his comrade, 
without a word or a glower. He seized Benson, and came 
to attention like a soldier. Later, indeed, he meekly ven- 
tured: “ Can’t we take cab?” But when the New York 
Kid snapped out that there were no convenient cabs, he 
subsided to an impassive silence. He seemed to be re- 
flecting upon his state without astonishment, dismay, or 
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any particular emotion. He submitted himself wood- 
enly to the direction of his friend. 

Benson had protested when they had grasped his 
arms. “ W’asha doing?” he said in a new and gut- 
tural voice. “ W’asha doing? I ain’ load’. Comonan- 
getadrink. I—” 

** Oh, come along, you idiot,” said the New York Kid. 
The ’Frisco Kid merely presented the mien of a stoic 
to the appeal of Benson, and in silence dragged away at 
one of hisarms. Benson’s feet came from that particular 
spot on the pavement with the reluctance of roots, and 
also with the ultimate suddenness of roots. The three 
of them lurched out into the street in the abandon of 
tumbling chimneys. Benson was meanwhile noisily chal- 
lenging the others to produce any reasons for his being 
taken home. His toes clashed into the kerb when they 
reached the other side of the calle, and for a moment the 
Kids hauled him along, with the points of his shoes 
scraping musically on the pavement. He balked for- 
midably as they were about to pass the Casa Verde. 
“No, no! Leshavanothdrink! Anothdrink! Onemore! ” 

But the Frisco Kid obeyed the voice of his partner 
in a manner that was blind, but absolute, and they 
scummed Benson on past the door. Locked together, the 
three swung into a dark street. The sober Kid’s flank 
was continually careering ahead of the other wing. He 
harshly admonished the ’Frisco child, and the latter 
promptly improved in the same manner of unthinking, 
complete obedience. Benson began to recite the tale of 
a love-affair —a tale that didn’t even have a middle. 
Occasionally the New York Kid swore. They toppled 
on their way like three comedians playing at it on the 
stage. 

At midnight a little Mexican street burrowing among 
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the walls of the city is as dark as a whale’s throat at 
deep sea. Upon this occasion heavy clouds hung over 
the capital, and the sky was a pall. The projecting 
balconies could make no shadows. 

** Shay,” said Benson, breaking away from his escort 
suddenly, “‘ what want g’ome for? I ain’ load’. You got 
reg’lar spool-fact’ry in your head — you N’ York Kad, 
there. Thish oth’ Kid, he’s mos’ proper — mos’ proper 
shober. He’s drunk, but — but he’s shober.” 

** Ah, shut up, Benson,” said the New York Kid. 
“Come along, now. We can’t stay here all night.” 
Benson refused to be corralled, but spread his legs and 
twirled like a dervish, meanwhile under the evident im- 
pression that he was conducting himself most hand- 
somely. It was not long before he gained the opinion 
that he was laughing at the others “ Eight purple dogsh 
—dogs! Eight purple dogs! Tha’s what Kid’ll see in 
the morn’. Look ow’ for’em. They —” 

As Benson, describing the canine phenomena, 
swung wildly across the sidewalk, it chanced that three 
other pedestrians were passing in shadowy rank. Ben- 
son’s shoulder jostled one of them. 

A Mexican wheeled upon the instant. His hand 
flashed to his hip. There was a moment of silence, dur- 
ing which Benson’s voice was not heard raised in apol- 
ogy. Then an indescribable comment, one burning word, 
came from between the Mexican’s teeth. 

Benson, rolling about in a semi-detached manner, 
stared vacantly at the Mexican, who thrust his lean 
yellow face forward, while his fingers played nervously 
at his hip. The New York Kid could not follow Spanish 
well, but he understood when the Mexican breathed 
softly : “ Does the sefior want fight? ” 

Benson simply gazed in gentle surprise. The woman 
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next to him at dinner had said something inventive — 
his tailor had presented his bill— something had oc- 
curred which was mildly out of the ordinary, and his 
surcharged brain refused to cope with it. He displayed 
only the agitation of a smoker temporarily without a 
light. 

The New York Kid had almost instantly grasped 
Benson’s ‘arm, and was about to jerk him away when 
the other Kid, who up to this time had been an automa- 
ton, suddenly projected himself forward, thrust the 
rubber Benson aside, and said: “‘ Yes.” 

There was no sound nor light in the world. The wall 
at the left happened to be of the common prison-like 
construction — no door, no window, no opening at all. 
Humanity was enclosed and asleep. Into the mouth of 
the sober Kid came a wretched, bitter taste, as if it had 
filled with blood. He was transfixed, as if he was already 
seeing the lightning ripples on the knife-blade. 

But the Mexican’s hand did not move at that time. 
His face went still further forward, and he whispered: 
“* So?” The sober Kid saw this face as if he and it were 
alone in space — a yellow mask, smiling in eager cruelty, 
in satisfaction, and, above all, it was lit with sinister 
decision. As for the features, they were reminiscent of 
an unplaced, a forgotten type, which really resembled 
with precision those of a man who had shaved him three 
times in Boston in 1888. But the expression burned his 
mind as sealing-wax burns the palm, and, fascinated, 
stupefied, he actually watched the progress of the man’s 
thought toward the point where a knife would be 
wrenched from its sheath. The emotion, a sort of me- 
chanical fury, a breeze made by electric fans, a rage 
made by vanity, smote the dark countenance in wave 
after wave. 
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Then the New York Kid took a sudden step forward. 
His hand was also at his hip. He was gripping there 
a revolver of robust size. He recalled that upon its 
black handle was stamped a hunting scene in which a 
sportsman in fine leggings and a peaked cap was tak- 
ing aim at a stag less than one eighth of an inch away. 

His pace forward caused instant movement of the 
Mexicans. One immediately took two steps to face him 
squarely. There was a general adjustment, pair and 
pair. The opponent of the New York Kid was a tall 
man and quite stout. His sombrero was drawn low over 
his eyes; his serape was flung on his left shoulder; his 
back was bent in the supposed manner of a Spanish 
grandee. This concave gentleman cut a fine and terrible 
figure. The lad, moved by the spirits of his modest and 
perpendicular ancestors, had time to feel his blood roar 
at sight of the pose. 

He was aware that the third Mexican was over on 
the left, fronting Benson; and he was aware that Ben- 
son was leaning against the wall, sleepily and peacefully 
eyeing the convention. So it happened that these six 
men stood, side fronting side, five of them with their 
right hands at their hips, and with their bodies lifted 
nervously, while the central pair exchanged a crescendo 
of provocations. The meaning of their words rose and 
rose. They were travelling in a straight line toward 
collision. 

The New York Kid contemplated his Spanish gran- 
dee. He drew his revolver upward until the hammer 
was surely free of the holster. He waited, immovable 
and watchful, while the garrulous ’Frisco Kid expended 
two and a half lexicons on the middle Mexican. 

The Eastern lad suddenly decided that he was going 
to be killed. His mind leaped forward and studied the 
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aftermath. The story would be a marvel of brevity 
when first it reached the far New York home, written 
in a careful hand on a bit of cheap paper, topped and 
footed and backed by the printed fortifications of the 
cable company. But they are often as stones flung into 
mirrors, these bits of paper upon which are laconically 
written all the most terrible chronicles of the times. He 
witnessed the uprising of his mother and sister, and the 
invincible calm of his hard-mouthed old father, who 
would probably shut himself in his library and smoke 
alone. Then his father would come, and they would 
bring him here, and say: “ This is the place.” Then, 
very likely, each would remove his hat. They would 
stand quietly with their hats in their hands for a decent 
minute. He pitied his old financing father, unyielding 
and millioned, a man who commonly spoke twenty-two 
words a year to his beloved son. The Kid understood it 
at this time. If his fate was not impregnable, he might 
have turned out to be a man and have been liked by his 
father. 

The other Kid would mourn his death. He would be 
preternaturally correct for some weeks, and recite the 
tale without swearing. But it would not bore him. For 
the sake of his dead comrade he would be glad to be pre- 
ternaturally correct and to recite the tale without swear- 
ing. 

These views were perfectly stereopticon, flashing in 
and away from his thought with an inconceivable rapid- 
ity, until, after all, they were simply one quick, dismal 
impression. And now, here is the unreal real: Into this 
Kid’s nostrils, at the expectant moment of slaughter, 
had come the scent of new-mown hay, a fragrance from 
a field of prostrate grass, a fragrance which contained 
the sunshine, the bees, the peace of meadows, and the 
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wonder of a distant crooning stream. It had no right 
to be supreme, but it was supreme, and he breathed it 
as he waited for pain and a sight of the unknown. 

But in the same instant, it may be, his thought flew to 
the ’Frisco Kid, and it came upon him like a flicker of 
lightning that the ’Frisco Kid was not going to be there 
to perform, for instance, the extraordinary office of re- 
spectable mourner. The other Kid’s head was muddled, 
his hand was unsteady, his agility was gone. This other 
Kid was facing the determined and most ferocious gen- 
tleman of the enemy. The New York Kid became con- 
vinced that his friend was lost. There was going to be a 
screaming murder. He was so certain of it that he 
wanted to shield his eyes from sight of the leaping arm 
and the knife. It was sickening — utterly sickening. 
The New York Kid might have been taking his first sea- 
voyage. A combination of honourable manhood and in- 
ability prevented him from running away. 

He suddenly knew that it was possible to draw his 
own revolver, and by a swift mancuvre face down all 
three Mexicans. If he was quick enough he would prob- 
ably be victor. If any hitch occurred in the draw he 
would undoubtedly be dead with his friends. It was a 
new game. He had never been obliged to face a situation 
of this kind in the Beacon Club in New York. In this 
test the lungs of the Kid still continued to perform their 
duty: 

Oh, five white mice of chance, 
Shirts of wool and corduroy pants, 
Gold and wine, women and sin, 

All for you if you let me come in — 
Into the house of chance. 


He thought of the weight and size of his revolver, 
and dismay pierced him. He feared that in his hands 
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it would be as unwieldy as a sewing-machine for this 
quick work. He imagined, too, that some singular provi- 
dence might cause him to lose his grip as he raised his 
weapon; or it might get fatally entangled in the tails 
of his coat. Some of the eels of despair lay wet and cold 
against his back. 

But at the supreme moment the revolver came forth 
as if it were greased, and it arose like a feather. This 
somnolent machine, after months of repose, was finally 
looking at the breasts of men. 

Perhaps in this one series of movements the Kid had 
unconsciously used nervous force sufficient to raise a 
bale of hay. Before he comprehended it, he was stand- 
ing behind his revolver, glaring over the barrel at the 
Mexicans, menacing first one and then another. His 
finger was tremoring on the trigger. The revolver 
gleamed in the darkness with a fine silver light. 

The fulsome grandee sprang backward with a low 
cry. The man who had been facing the ’Frisco Kid took 
a quick step away. The beautiful array of Mexicans 
was suddenly disorganized. 

The cry and the backward steps revealed something 
of great importance to the New York Kid. He had 
never dreamed that he did not have a complete monopoly 
of all possible trepidations. The cry of the grandee was 
that of a man who suddenly sees a poisonous snake. 
Thus the Kid was able to understand swiftly that they 
were all human beings. They were unanimous in not 
wishing for too bloody a combat. There was a sud- 
den expression of the equality. He had vaguely believed 
that they were not going to evince much consideration 
for his dramatic development as an active factor. They 
even might be exasperated into an onslaught by it. In- 
stead, they had respected his movement with a respect 
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as great even as an ejaculation of fear and backward 
steps. Upon the instant he pounced forward, and began 
to swear, unreeling great English oaths as thick as 
ropes, and lashing the faces of the Mexicans with them. 
He was bursting with rage because these men had not 
previously confided to him that they were vulnerable. 
The whole thing had been an absurd imposition. He 
had been seduced into respectful alarm by the concave 
attitude of the grandee. And, after all, there had been 
an equality of emotion — an equality! He was furious. 
He wanted to take the serape of the grandee and swad- 
dle him in it. 

The Mexicans slunk back, their eyes burning wist- 
fully. The Kid took aim first at one and then at an- 
other. After they had achieved a certain distance, they 
paused and drew up ina rank. They then resumed some 
of their old splendour of manner. A voice hailed him in 
a tone of cynical bravado, as if it had come from between 
high lips of smiling mockery: “ Well, sefior, it is fin- 
ished? ” 

The Kid scowled into the darkness, his revolver droop- 
ing at his side. After a moment he answered: “I am 
willing.” He found it strange that he should be able to 
speak after this silence of years. 

“ Good night, sefior.” 

“ Good night.” 

When he turned to look at the ’Frisco Kid, he found 
him in his original position, his hand upon his hip. He 
was blinking in perplexity at the point where the Mexi- 
cans had vanished. 

“ Well,” said the sober Kid, crossly, “ are you ready 
to go home now? ” 

The ?Frisco Kid said: “ Where they gone?” His 
voice was undisturbed, but inquisitive. 
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Benson suddenly propelled himself from his dreamful 
position against the wall. “’Frisco Kid’s all right. 
He’s drunk’s fool, and he’s all right. But you New 
York Kid, you’re shober.” He passed into a state of 
profound investigation. ** Kid shober ’cause didn’t go 
with us. Didn’t go with us ’cause went to damn circus. 
Went to damn circus ’cause lose shakin’ dice. Lose 
shakin’ dice ’cause— what make lose shakin’ dice, 
Kid? ” 

The New York Kid eyed the senile youth. “I don’t 
know. The five white mice, maybe.” 

Benson puzzled so over this reply that he had to be 
held erect by his friends. Finally the ’Frisco Kid said: 
** Let’s go home.” 

Nothing had happened. 
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THE BRIDE COMES TO YELLOW SKY 


I 


Tuer Great Pullman was whirling onward with such 
dignity of motion that a glance from the window seemed 
simply to prove that the plains of Texas were pouring 
eastward. Vast flats of green grass, dull-hued spaces of 
mesquit and cactus, little groups of frame houses, woods 
of light and tender trees, all were sweeping into the east, 
sweeping over the horizon, a precipice. 

A newly married pair had boarded this coach at San 
Antonio. The man’s face was reddened from many days 
in the wind and sun, and a direct result of his new black 
clothes was that his brick-coloured hands were con- 
stantly performing in a most conscious fashion. From 
time to time he looked down respectfully at his attire. 
He sat with a hand on each knee, like a man waiting in 
a barber’s shop. The glances he devoted to other pas- 
sengers were furtive and shy. 

The bride was not pretty, nor was she very young. 
She wore a dress of blue cashmere, with small reserva- 
tions of velvet here and there, and with steel buttons 
abounding. She continually twisted her head to regard 
her puff sleeves, very stiff, straight, and high. They 
embarrassed her. It was quite apparent that she had 
cooked, and that she expected to cook, dutifully. The 
blushes caused by the careless scrutiny of some passen- 
gers as she had entered the car were strange to see upon 
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this plain, under-class countenance, which was drawn in 
placid, almost emotionless lines. 

They were evidently very happy. “ Ever been in a 
parlour-car before? ” he asked, smiling with delight. 

“No,” she answered; “I never was. It’s fine, ain’t 
ri 

* Great! And then after a while we’ll go forward to 
the diner, and get a big lay-out. Finest meal in the 
world. Charge a dollar.” 

“* Oh, do they? ” cried the bride. “ Charge a dollar? 
Why, that’s too much — for us — ain’t it, Jack? ” 

“Not this trip, anyhow,” he answered bravely. 
“ We’re going to go the whole thing.” 

Later he explained to her about the trains. “ You 
see, it’s a thousand miles from one end of Texas to the 
other; and this train runs right across it, and never 
stops but four times.” He had the pride of an owner. 
He pointed out to her the dazzling fittings of the coach; 
and in truth her eyes opened wider as she contemplated 
the sea-green figured velvet, the shining brass, silver, 
and glass, the wood that gleamed as darkly brilliant as 
the surface of a pool of oil. At one end a bronze figure 
sturdily held a support for a separated chamber, and 
at convenient places on the ceiling were frescos in olive 
and silver. 

To the minds of the pair, their surroundings reflected 
the glory of their marriage that morning in San An- 
tonio ; this was the environment of their new estate; and 
the man’s face in particular beamed with an elation that 
made him appear ridiculous to the negro porter. This 
individual at times surveyed them from afar with an 
amused and superior grin. On other occasions he bullied 
them with skill in ways that did not make it exactly 
plain to them that they were being bullied. He subtly 
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used all the manners of the most unconquerable kind of 
snobbery. He oppressed them; but of this oppression 
they had small knowledge, and they speedily forgot that 
infrequently a number of travellers covered them with 
stares of derisive enjoyment. Historically there was 
supposed to be something infinitely humorous in their 
situation. 

“We are due in Yellow Sky at 3:42,” he said, look- 
ing tenderly into her eyes. 

** Oh, are we? ” she said, as if she had not been aware 
of it. To evince surprise at her husband’s statement was 
part of her wifely amiability. She took from a pocket a 
little silver watch; and as she held it before her, and 
stared at it with a frown of attention, the new husband’s 
face shone. | 

*“T bought it in San Anton’ from a friend of mine,” 
he told her gleefully. 

** It’s seventeen minutes past twelve,” she said, look- 
ing up at him with a kind of shy and clumsy coquetry. 
A passenger, noting this play, grew excessively sar- 
donic, and winked at himself in one of the numerous 
mirrors. 

At last they went to the dining-car. Two rows of 
negro waiters, in glowing white suits, surveyed their 
entrance with the interest, and also the equanimity, of 
men who had been forewarned. The pair fell to the lot 
of a waiter who happened to feel pleasure in steering 
them through their meal. He viewed them with the man- 
ner of a fatherly pilot, his countenance radiant with 
benevolence. The patronage, entwined with the ordi- 
nary deference, was not plain to them. And yet, as they 
returned to their coach, they showed in their faces a 
sense of escape. 

To the left, miles down a long purple slope, was a 
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little ribbon of mist where moved the keening Rio 
Grande. The train was approaching it at an angle, and 
the apex was Yellow Sky. Presently it was apparent 
that, as the distance from Yellow Sky grew shorter, the 
husband became commensurately restless. His brick-red 
hands were more insistent in their prominence. Occa- 
sionally he was even rather absent-minded and far-away 
when the bride leaned forward and addressed him. 

As a matter of truth, Jack Potter was beginning to 
find the shadow of a deed weigh upon him like a leaden 
slab. He, the town marshal of Yellow Sky, aman known, 
liked, and feared in his corner, a prominent person, had 
gone to San Antonio to meet a girl he believed he loved, 
and there, after the usual prayers, had actually induced 
her to marry him, without consulting Yellow Sky for 
any part of the transaction. He was now bringing his 
bride before an innocent and unsuspecting community. 

Of course people in Yellow Sky married as it pleased 
them, in accordance with a general custom; but such 
was Potter’s thought of his duty to his friends, or of their 
idea of his duty, or of an unspoken form which does not 
control men in these matters, that he felt he was heinous. 
He had committed an extraordinary crime. Face to face 
with this girl in San Antonio, and spurred by his sharp 
impulse, he had gone headlong over all the social hedges. 
At San Antonio he was like a man hidden in the dark. 
A knife to sever any friendly duty, any form, was easy 
to his hand in that remote city. But the hour of Yellow 
Sky — the hour of daylight — was approaching. 

He knew full well that his marriage was an important 
thing to his town. It could only be exceeded by the burn- 
ing of the new hotel. His friends could not forgive him. 
Frequently he had reflected on the advisability of telling 
them by telegraph, but a new cowardice had been upon 
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him. He feared to do it. And now the train was hurry- 
ing him toward a scene of amazement, glee, and re- 
proach. He glanced out of the window at the line of 
haze swinging slowly in toward the train. 

Yellow Sky had a kind of brass band, which played 
painfully, to the delight of the populace. He laughed 
without heart as he thought of it. If the citizens could 
dream of his prospective arrival with his bride, they 
would parade the band at the station and escort them, 
amid cheers and laughing congratulations, to his adobe 
home. 

He resolved that he would use all the devices of speed 
and plainscraft in making the journey from the station 
to his house. Once within that safe citadel, he could issue 
some sort of vocal bulletin, and then not go among the 
citizens until they had time to wear off a little of their 
enthusiasm. 

The bride looked anxiously at him. “ What’s worry- 
ing you, Jack?” 

He laughed again. “I’m not worrying, girl; ’m 
only thinking of Yellow Sky.” 

She flushed in comprehension. 

A sense of mutual guilt invaded their minds and de- 
veloped a finer tenderness. They looked at each other 
with eyes softly aglow. But Potter often laughed the 
same nervous laugh; the flush upon the bride’s face 
seemed quite permanent. 

The traitor to the feelings of Yellow Sky narrowly 
watched the speeding landscape. ‘ We’re nearly there,” 
he said. 

Presently the porter came and announced the proxim- 
ity of Potter’s home. He held a brush in his hand, and, 
with all his airy superiority gone, he brushed Potter’s 
new clothes as the latter slowly turned this way and that 
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way. Potter fumbled out a coin and gave it to the por- 
ter, as he had seen others do. It was a heavy and muscle- 
bound business, as that of a man shoeing his first horse. 

The porter took their bag, and as the train began to 
slow they moved forward to the hooded platform of the 
car. Presently the two engines and their long string of 
coaches rushed into the station of Yellow Sky. 

“They have to take water here,” said Potter, from a 
constricted throat and in mournful cadence, as one an- 
nouncing death. Before the train stopped his eye had 
swept the length of the platform, and he was glad and 
astonished to see there was none upon it but the station- 
agent, who, with a slightly hurried and anxious air, was 
walking toward the water-tanks. When the train had 
halted, the porter alighted first, and placed in position 
a little temporary step. 

“Come on, girl,” said Potter, hoarsely. As he helped 
her down they each laughed on a false note. He took the 
bag from the negro, and bade his wife cling to his arm. 
As they slunk rapidly away, his hang-dog glance per- 
ceived that they were unloading the two trunks, and 
also that the station-agent, far ahead near the baggage- 
car, had turned and was running toward him, making 
gestures. He laughed, and groaned as he laughed, when 
he noted the first effect of his marital bliss upon Yellow 
Sky. He gripped his wife’s arm firmly to his side, and 
they fled. Behind them the porter stood, chuckling 
fatuously. 


LT 


The California express on the Southern Railway was 
due at Yellow Sky in twenty-one minutes. There were 
six men at the bar of the Weary Gentleman saloon. One 
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was a drummer who talked a great deal and rapidly ; 
three were Texans who did not care to talk at that time; 
and two were Mexican sheep-herders, who did not talk 
as a general practice in the Weary Gentleman saloon. 
The barkeeper’s dog lay on the board walk that crossed 
in front of the door. His head was on his paws, and he 
glanced drowsily here and there with the constant vigi- 
lance of a dog that is kicked on occasion. Across the 
sandy street were some vivid green grass-plots, so won- 
derful in appearance, amid the sands that burned near 
them in a blazing sun, that they caused a doubt in the 
mind. They exactly resembled the grass mats used to 
represent lawns on the stage. At the cooler end of the 
railway station, a man without a coat sat in a tilted chair 
and smoked his pipe. The fresh-cut bank of the Rio 
Grande circled near the town, and there could be seen 
beyond it a great plum-coloured plain of mesquit. 

Save for the busy drummer and his companions in the 
saloon, Yellow Sky was dozing. The new-comer leaned 
gracefully upon the bar, and recited many tales with the 
confidence of a bard who has come upon a new field. 

**__ and at the moment that the old man fell down- 
stairs with the bureau in his arms, the old woman was 
coming up with two scuttles of coal, and of course — ” 

The drummer’s tale was interrupted by a young man 
who suddenly appeared in the open door. He cried: 
“ Scratchy Wilson’s drunk, and has turned loose with 
both hands.” The two Mexicans at once set down their 
glasses and faded out of the rear entrance of the saloon. 

The drummer, innocent and jocular, answered: “ All 
right, old man. S’pose he has? Come in and have a 
drink, anyhow.” 

But the information had made such an obvious cleft 
in every skull in the room that the drummer was obliged 
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to see its importance. All had become instantly solemn. 
“ Say,” said he, mystified, ‘ what is this? ” His three 
companions made the introductory gesture of eloquent 
speech ; but the young man at the door forestalled them. 

** It means, my friend,” he answered, as he came into 
the saloon, “ that for the next two hours this town won’t 
be a health resort.” 

The barkeeper went to the door, and locked and 
barred it; reaching out of the window, he pulled in 
heavy wooden shutters, and barred them. Immediately 
a solemn, chapel-like gloom was upon the place. The 
drummer was looking from one to another. 

“ But say,” he cried, “ what is this, anyhow? You 
don’t mean there is going to be a gun-fight? ” 

“Don’t know whether there’ll be a fight or not,” an- 
swered one man, grimly; “ but there’ll be some shootin’ 
— some good shootin’.” 

The young man who had warned them waved his 
hand. “ Oh, there’ll be a fight fast enough, if any one 
wants it. Anybody can get a fight out there in the street. 
There’s a fight just waiting.” 

The drummer seemed to be swayed between the inter- 
est of a foreigner and a perception of personal danger. 

“What did you say his name was? ” he asked. 

* Scratchy Wilson,” they answered in chorus. 

“ And will he kill anybody? What are you going to 
do? Does this happen often? Does he rampage around 
like this once a week or so? Can he break in that door? ” 

“No; he can’t break down that door,” replied the 
barkeeper. ‘‘ He’s tried it three times. But when he 
comes you'd better lay down on the floor, stranger. He’s 
dead sure to shoot at it, and a bullet may come through.” 

Thereafter the drummer kept a strict eye upon the 
door. The time had not yet been called for him to hug 
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the floor, but, as a minor precaution, he sidled near to 
the wall. “ Will he kill anybody? ” he said again. 

The men laughed low and scornfully at the question. 

* He’s out to shoot, and he’s out for trouble. Don’t 
see any good in experimentin’ with him.” 

* But what do you do in a case like this? What do 
you do? ” 

A man responded: ‘* Why, he and Jack Potter —” 

** But,” in chorus the other men interrupted, “ Jack 
Potter’s in San Anton’.” 

* Well, who is he? What’s he got to do with it? ” 

** Oh, he’s the town marshal. He goes out and fights 
Scratchy when he gets on one of these tears.” 

* Wow!” said the drummer, mopping his brow. 
** Nice job he’s got.” 

The voices had toned away to mere whisperings. The 
drummer wished to ask further questions, which were 
born of an increasing anxiety and bewilderment; but 
when he attempted them, the men merely looked at him 
in irritation and motioned him to remain silent. A tense 
waiting hush was upon them. In the deep shadows of 
the room their eyes shone as they listened for sounds 
from the street. One man made three gestures at the 
barkeeper ; and the latter, moving like a ghost, handed 
him a glass and a bottle. The man poured a full glass 
of whisky, and set down the bottle noiselessly. He 
gulped the whisky in a swallow, and turned again to- 
ward the door in immovable silence. The drummer saw 
that the barkeeper, without a sound, had taken a Win- 
chester from beneath the bar. Later he saw this indi- 
vidual beckoning to him, so he tiptoed across the room. 

6 You better come with me back of the bar.” 

“‘ No, thanks,” said the drummer, perspiring; “I'd 
rather be where I can make a break for the back door.” 
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Whereupon the man of bottles made a kindly but per- 
emptory gesture. The drummer obeyed it, and, finding 
himself seated on a box with his head below the level of 
the bar, balm was laid upon his soul at sight of various 
zine and copper fittings that bore a resemblance to 
armour-plate. The barkeeper took a seat comfortably 
upon an adjacent box. 

“You see,” he whispered, “ this here Scratchy Wil- 
son is a wonder with a gun —a perfect wonder; and 
when he goes on the war-trail, we hunt our holes — 
naturally. He’s about the last one of the old gang that 
used to hang out along the river here. He’s a terror 
when he’s drunk. When he’s sober he’s all right — kind 
of simple — wouldn’t hurt a fly — nicest fellow in town. 
But when he’s drunk — whoo! ” 

There were periods of stillness. * I wish Jack Potter 
was back from San Anton’,” said the barkeeper. “ He 
shot Wilson up once — in the leg — and he would sail 
in and pull out the kinks in this thing.” 

Presently they heard from a distance the sound of a 
shot, followed by three wild yowls. It instantly removed 
a bond from the men in the darkened saloon. There was 
a shuffling of feet. They looked at each other. “ Here 
he comes,” they said. 


{il 


A man in a maroon-coloured flannel shirt, which had 
been purchased for purposes of decoration, and made 
principally by some Jewish women on the East Side of 
New York, rounded a corner and walked into the middle 
of the main street of Yellow Sky. In either hand the 
man held a long, heavy, blue-black revolver. Often he 
yelled, and these cries rang through a semblance of a 
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deserted village, shrilly flying over the roofs in a volume 
that seemed to have no relation to the ordinary vocal 
strength of a man. It was as if the surrounding still- 
ness formed the arch of a tomb over him. These cries of 
ferocious challenge rang against walls of silence. And 
his boots had red tops with gilded imprints, of the kind 
beloved in winter by little sledding boys on the hillsides 
of New England. 

The man’s face flamed in a rage begot of whisky. His 
eyes, rolling, and yet keen for ambush, hunted the still 
doorways and windows. He walked with the creeping 
movement of the midnight cat. As it occurred to him, 
he roared menacing information. The long revolvers in 
his hands were as easy as straws; they were moved with 
an electric swiftness. The little fingers of each hand 
played sometimes in a musician’s way. Plain from the 
low collar of the shirt, the cords of his neck straightened 
and sank, straightened and sank, as passion moved him. 
The only sounds were his terrible invitations. 'The calm 
adobes preserved their demeanour at the passing of this 
small thing in the middle of the street. 

There was no offer of fight —no offer of fight. The 
man called to the sky. There were no attractions. He 
bellowed and fumed and swayed his revolvers here and 
everywhere. 

The dog of the barkeeper of the Weary Gentleman 
saloon had not appreciated the advance of events. He 
yet lay dozing in front of his master’s door. At sight of 
the dog, the man paused and raised his revolver humor- 
ously. At sight of the man, the dog sprang up and 
walked diagonally away, with a sullen head, and growl- 
ing. The man yelled, and the dog broke into a gallop. 
As it was about to enter an alley, there was a loud noise, 
a whistling, and something spat the ground directly be- 
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fore it. The dog screamed, and, wheeling in terror, gal- 
loped headlong in a new direction. Again there was a 
noise, a whistling, and sand was kicked viciously before 
it. Fear-stricken, the dog turned and flurried like an 
animal in a pen. The man stood laughing, his weapons 
at his hips. 

Ultimately the man was attracted by the closed door 
of the Weary Gentleman saloon. He went to it and, 
hammering with a revolver, demanded drink. 

The door remaining imperturbable, he picked a bit of 
paper from the walk, and nailed it to the framework 
with a knife. He then turned his back contemptuously 
upon this popular resort and, walking to the opposite 
side of the street and spinning there on his heel quickly 
and lithely, fired at the bit of paper. He missed it by a 
half-inch. He swore at himself, and went away. Later 
he comfortably fusilladed the windows of his most inti- 
mate friend. The man was playing with this town; it 
was a toy for him. 

But still there was no offer of fight. The name of 
Jack Potter, his ancient antagonist, entered his mind, 
and he concluded that it would be a glad thing if he 
should go to Potter’s house, and by bombardment in- 
duce him to come out and fight. He moved in the direc- 
tion of his desire, chanting Apache scalp-music. 

When he arrived at it, Potter’s house presented the 
same still front as had the other adobes. Taking up a 
strategic position, the man howled a challenge. But this 
house regarded him as might a great stone god. It gave 
no sign. After a decent wait, the man howled further 
challenges, mingling with them wonderful epithets. 

Presently there came the spectacle of a man churning 
himself into deepest rage over the immobility of a house. 
He fumed at it as the winter wind attacks a prairie cabin 
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in the North. To the distance there should have gone 
the sound of a tumult like the fighting of two hundred 
Mexicans. As necessity bade him, he paused for breath 
or to reload his revolvers. 


Vi 


Potter and his bride walked sheepishly and with speed. 
Sometimes they laughed together shamefacedly and 
low. 

“ Next corner, dear,” he said finally. 

They put forth the efforts of a pair walking bowed 
against a strong wind. Potter was about to raise a fin- 
ger to point the first appearance of the new home when, 
as they circled the corner, they came face to face with a 
man in a maroon-coloured shirt, who was feverishly 
pushing cartridges into a large revolver. Upon the in- 
stant the man dropped his revolver to the ground and, 
like lightning, whipped another from its holster. The 
second weapon was aimed at the bridegroom’s chest. 

There was a silence. Potter’s mouth seemed to be 
merely a grave for his tongue. He exhibited an instinct 
to at once loosen his arm from the woman’s grip, and he 
dropped the bag to the sand. As for the bride, her face 
had gone as yellow as old cloth. She was a slave to hide- 
ous rites, gazing at the apparitional snake. 

The two men faced each other at a distance of three 
paces. He of the revolver smiled with a new and quiet 
ferocity. 

“ Tried to sneak up on me,” he said. “ Tried to sneak 
up on me!” His eyes grew more baleful. As Potter 
made a slight movement, the man thrust his revolver 
venomously forward. “ No; don’t you do it, Jack Pot- 
ter. Don’t you move a finger toward a gun just yet. 
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Don’t you move an eyelash. The time has come for me 
to settle with you, and I’m goin’ to do it my own way, 
and loaf along with no interferin’. So if you don’t want 
a gun bent on you, just mind what I tell you.” 

Potter looked at his enemy. “ I ain’t got a gun on me, 
Scratchy,” he said. “‘ Honest, I ain’t.” He was stiffen- 
ing and steadying, but yet somewhere at the back of his 
mind a vision of the Pullman floated: the sea-green fig- 
ured velvet, the shining brass, silver, and glass, the wood 
that gleamed as darkly brilliant as the surface of a pool 
of oil — all the glory of the marriage, the environment 
of the new estate. “ You know I fight when it comes to 
fighting, Scratchy Wilson; but I ain’t got a gun on me. 
You'll have to do all the shootin’ yourself.” 

His enemy’s face went livid. He stepped forward, 
and lashed his weapon to and fro before Potter’s chest. 
“Don’t you tell me you ain’t got no gun on you, you 
whelp. Don’t tell me no lie like that. There ain’t a man 
in Texas ever seen you without no gun. Don’t take me 
for no kid.” His eyes blazed with light, and his throat 
worked like a pump. 

“T ain’t takin’ you for no kid,” answered Potter. His 
heels had not moved an inch backward. “ I’m takin’ you 
for a damn fool. I tell you I ain’t got a gun, and I ain’t. 
If you’re goin’ to shoot me up, you better begin now; 
you'll never get a chance like this again.” 

So much enforced reasoning had told.on Wilson’s 
rage ; he was calmer. “ If you ain’t got a gun, why ain’t 
you got a gun?” he sneered. “ Been to Sunday- 
school? ” 

“T ain’t got a gun because I’ve just come from San 
Anton’ with my wife. I’m married,” said Potter. “ And 
if I'd thought there was going to be any galoots like you 
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prowling around when I brought my wife home, I’d had 
a gun, and don’t you forget it.” 

“Married!” said Scratchy, not at all comprehending. 

“Yes, married. I’m married,” said Potter, distinctly. 

“ Married? ” said Scratchy. Seemingly for the first 
time, he saw the drooping, drowning woman at the other 
man’s side. “ No!” he said. He was like a creature al- 
lowed a glimpse of another world. He moved a pace 
backward, and his arm, with the revolver, dropped to 
his side. ‘ Is this the lady? ” he asked. 

* Yes ; this is the lady,” answered Potter. 

There was another period of silence. 

“ Well,” said Wilson at last, slowly, “I s’pose it’s all 
off now.” 

“It’s all off if you say so, Scratchy. You know I 
didn’t make the trouble.” Potter lifted his valise. 

* Well, I ’low it’s off, Jack,” said Wilson. He was 
looking at the ground. “ Married!” He was not a stu- 
dent of chivalry; it was merely that in the presence of 
this foreign condition he was a simple child of the earlier 
plains. He picked up his starboard revolver, and, plac- 
ing both weapons in their holsters, he went away. His 
feet made funnel-shaped tracks in the heavy sand. 
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THE BLUE HOTEL 


I 


Tur Patace Hote at Fort Romper was painted a 
light blue, a shade that is on the legs of a kind of heron, 
causing the bird to declare its position against any 
background. The Palace Hotel, then, was always 
screaming and howling in a way that made the dazzling 
winter landscape of Nebraska seem only a grey swamp- 
ish hush. It stood alone on the prairie, and when the 
snow was falling the town two hundred yards away was 
not visible. But when the traveller alighted at the rail- 
way station he was obliged to pass the Palace Hotel be- 
fore he could come upon the company of low clapboard 
houses which composed Fort Romper, and it was not to 
be thought that any traveller could pass the Palace 
Hotel without looking at it. Pat Scully, the proprietor, 
had proved himself a master of strategy when he chose 
his paints. It is true that on clear days, when the great 
transcontinental expresses, long lines of swaying Pull- 
mans, swept through Fort Romper, passengers were 
overcome at the sight, and the cult that knows the 
brown-reds and the subdivisions of the dark greens of 
the East expressed shame, pity, horror, in a laugh. But 
to the citizens of this prairie town and to the people who 
would naturally stop there, Pat Scully had performed 
a feat. With this opulence and splendour, these creeds, 
classes, egotisms, that streamed through Romper on the 
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rails day after day, they had no colour in common. 

As if the displayed delights of such a blue hotel were 
not sufficiently enticing, it was Scully’s habit to go every 
morning and evening to meet the leisurely trains that 
stopped at Romper and work his seductions upon any 
man that he might see wavering, gripsack in hand. 

One morning, when a snow-crusted engine dragged 
its long string of freight cars and its one passenger 
coach to the station, Scully performed the marvel of 
catching three men. One was a shaky and quick-eyed 
Swede, with a great shining cheap valise; one was a tall 
bronzed cowboy, who was on his way to a ranch near the 
Dakota line; one was a little silent man from the East, 
who didn’t look it, and didn’t announce it. Scully prac- 
tically made them prisoners. He was so nimble and 
merry and kindly that each probably felt it would be the 
height of brutality to try to escape. They trudged off 
over the creaking board sidewalks in the wake of the 
eager little Irishman. He wore a heavy fur cap squeezed 
tightly down on his head. It caused his two red ears to 
sitck out stiffly, as if they were made of tin. 

At last, Scully, elaborately, with boisterous hospi- 
tality, conducted them through the portals of the blue 
hotel. The room which they entered was small. It seemed 
to be merely a proper temple for an enormous stove, 
which, in the centre, was humming with godlike violence. 
At various points on its surface the iron had become 
luminous and glowed yellow from the heat. Beside the 
stove Scully’s son Johnnie was playing High-Five with 
an old farmer who had whiskers both grey and sandy. 
They were quarrelling. Frequently the old farmer 
turned his face toward a box of sawdust — coloured 
brown from tobacco juice — that was behind the stove, 
and spat with an air of great impatience and irritation. 
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With a loud flourish of words Scully destroyed the game 
of cards, and bustled his son upstairs with part of the 
baggage of the new guests. He himself conducted them 
to three basins of the coldest water in the world. The 
cowboy and the Easterner burnished themselves fiery 
red with this water, until it seemed to be some kind of 
metal-polish. The Swede, however, merely dipped his 
fingers gingerly and with trepidation. It was notable 
that throughout this series of small ceremonies the three 
travellers were made to feel that Scully was very benevo- 
lent. He was conferring great favours upon them. He 
handed the towel from one to another with an air of 
philanthropic impulse. 

Afterward they went to the first room, and, sitting 
about the stove, listened to Scully’s officious clamour at 
his daughters, who were preparing the midday meal. 
They reflected in the silence of experienced men who 
tread carefully amid new people. Nevertheless, the old 
farmer, stationary, invincible in his chair near the 
warmest part of the stove, turned his face from the 
sawdust-box frequently and addressed a glowing com- 
monplace to the strangers. Usually he was answered in 
short but adequate sentences by either the cowboy or the 
Easterner. The Swede said nothing. He seemed to be 
occupied in making furtive estimates of each man in 
the room. One might have thought that he had the sense 
of silly suspicion which comes to guilt. He resembled a 
badly frightened man. 

Later, at dinner, he spoke a Gietle: addressing his con- 
versation entirely to Scully. He volunteered that he 
had come from New York, where for ten years he had 
worked as a tailor. These facts seemed to strike Scully 
as fascinating, and afterward he volunteered that he 
had lived at Romper for fourteen years. The Swede 
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asked about the crops and the price of labour. He 
seemed barely to listen to Scully’s extended replies. His 
eyes continued to rove from man to man. 

Finally, with a laugh and a wink, he said that some of 
these Western communities were very dangerous; and 
after his statement he straightened his legs under the 
table, tilted his head, and laughed again, loudly. It was 
plain that the demonstration had no meaning to the 
others. They looked at him wondering and in silence. 


Il 


As the men trooped heayily back into the front room, 
the two little windows presented views of a turmoiling 
sea of snow. The huge arms of the wind were making 
attempts — mighty, circular, futile — to embrace the 
flakes as they sped. A gate-post like a still man with a 
blanched face stood aghast amid this profligate fury. 
In a hearty voice Scully announced the presence of a 
blizzard. The guests of the blue hotel, lighting their 
pipes, assented with grunts of lazy masculine content- 
ment. No island of the sea could be exempt in the degree 
of this little room with its humming stove. Johnnie, son 
of Scully, in a tone which defined his opinion of his 
ability as a card-player, challenged the old farmer of 
both grey and sandy whiskers to a game of High-Five. 
The farmer agreed with a contemptuous and bitter 
scoff. They sat close to the stove, and squared their 
knees under a wide board. The cowboy and the East- 
erner watched the game with interest. The Swede re- 
mained near the window, aloof, but with a countenance 
that showed signs of an inexplicable excitement. 

The play of Johnnie and the grey-beard was suddenly 
ended by another quarrel. The old man arose while 
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casting a look of heated scorn at his adversary. He 
slowly buttoned his coat, and then stalked with fabulous 
dignity from the room. In the discreet silence of all the 
other men the Swede laughed. His laughter rang some- 
how childish. Men by this time had begun to look at him 
askance, as if they wished to inquire what ailed him. 

A new game was formed jocosely. The cowboy volun- 
teered to become the partner of Johnnie, and they all 
then turned to ask the Swede to throw in his lot with the 
little Easterner. He asked some questions about the 
game, and, learning that it wore many names, and that 
he had played it when it was under an alias, he accepted 
the invitation. He strode toward the men nervously, as 
if he expected to be assaulted. Finally, seated, he gazed 
from face to face and laughed shrilly. This laugh was 
so strange that the Easterner looked up quickly, the 
cowboy sat intent and with his mouth open, and Johnnie 
paused, holding the cards with still fingers. 

Afterward there was a short silence. Then Johnnie 
said, “ Well, let’s get at it. Come on now!” They 
pulled their chairs forward until their knees were 
bunched under the board. They began to play, and 
their interest in the game caused the others to forget 
the manner of the Swede. 

The cowboy was a board-whacker. Each time that he 
held superior cards he whanged them, one by one, with 
exceeding force, down upon the improvised table, and 
took the tricks with a glowing air of prowess and pride 
that sent thrills of indignation into the hearts of his op- 
ponents. A game with a board-whacker in it is sure to 
become intense. The countenances of the Easterner and 
the Swede were miserable whenever the cowboy thun- 
dered down his aces and kings, while Johnnie, his eyes 
gleaming with joy, chuckled and chuckled. 
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Because of the absorbing play none considered the 
strange ways of the Swede. They paid strict heed to 
the game. Finally, during a lull caused by a new deal, 
the Swede suddenly addressed Johnnie: “I suppose 
there have been a good many men killed in this room.” 
The jaws of the others dropped and they looked at him. 

* What in hell are you talking about? ” said Johnnie. 

The Swede laughed again his blatant laugh, full of a 
kind of false courage and defiance. “Oh, you know 
what I mean all right,” he answered. 

“Tm a har if I do!” Johnnie protested. The card 
was halted, and the men stared at the Swede. Johnnie 
evidently felt that as the son of the proprietor he should 
make a direct inquiry. “ Now, what might you be 
drivin’ at, mister?” he asked. The Swede winked at 
him. It was a wink full of cunning. His fingers shook 
on the edge of the board. ‘* Oh, maybe you think I have 
been to nowheres. Maybe you think I’m a tenderfoot? ” 

* T don’t know nothin’ about you,” answered Johnnie, 
‘and I don’t give a damn where you’ve been. All I got 
to say is that I don’t know what you’re driving at. 
There hain’t never been nobody killed in this room.” 

The cowboy, who had been steadily gazing at\the 
Swede, then spoke: “ What’s wrong with you, mister? ” 

Apparently it seemed to the Swede that he was for- 
midably menaced. He shivered and turned white near 
the corners of his mouth. He sent an appealing glance 
in the direction of the little Easterner. During these 
moments he did not forget to wear his air of advanced 
pot-valour. “ They say they don’t know what I mean,” 
he remarked mockingly to the Easterner. 

The latter answered after prolonged and cautious re- 
flection. “I don’t understand you,” he said, impas- 


sively. 
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The Swede made a movement then which announced 
that he thought he had encountered treachery from the 
only quarter where he had expected sympathy, if not 
help. ‘* Oh, I see you are all against me. I see —” 

The cowboy was in a state of deep stupefaction. 
** Say,” he cried, as he tumbled the deck violently down 
upon the board, “ say, what are you gittin’ at, hey? ” 

The Swede sprang up with the celerity of a man 
escaping from a snake on the floor. “ I don’t want to 
fight! ” he shouted. ‘ I don’t want to fight!” 

The cowboy stretched his long legs indolently and 
deliberately. His hands were in his pockets. He spat 
into the sawdust-box. ‘ Well, who the hell thought you 
did? ” he inquired. 

The Swede backed rapidly toward a corner of the 
room. His hands were out protectingly in front of his 
chest, but he was making an obvious struggle to control 
his fright. “‘ Gentlemen,” he quavered, “I suppose I 
am going to be killed before I can leave this house! I 
suppose I am going to be killed before I can leave this 
house! ” In his eyes was the dying-swan look. Through 
the windows could be seen the snow turning blue in the 
shadow of dusk. The wind tore at the house, and some 
loose thing beat regularly against the clapboards like a 
spirit tapping. 

A door opened, and Scully himself entered. He 
paused in surprise as he noted the tragic attitude of the 
Swede. Then he said, “ What’s the matter here? ” 

The Swede answered him swiftly and eagerly : “ These 
men are going to kill me.” 

“Kall you!” ejaculated Scully. “ Kill you! What 
are you talkin’? ” 

The Swede made the gesture of a martyr. «. 
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Scully wheeled sternly upon his son. “ What is this, 
Johnnie? ” 

The lad had grown sullen. “ Damned if I know,” he 
answered. “TI can’t make no sense to it.” He began to 
shuffle the cards, fluttering them together with an angry 
snap. “ He says a good many men have been killed in 
this room, or something like that. And he says he’s goin’ 
to be killed here too. I don’t know what ails him. He’s 
crazy, I shouldn’t wonder.” 

Scully then looked for explanation to the cowboy, but 
the cowboy simply shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Kill you? ” said Scully again to the Swede. “ Kill 
you? Man, you’re off your nut.” 

** Oh, I know,” burst out the Swede. “ I know what 
will happen. Yes, I’m crazy — yes. Yes, of course, I’m 
crazy — yes. But I know one thing —” There was a 
sort of sweat of misery and terror upon his face. “I 
know I won’t get out of here alive.” 

The cowboy drew a deep breath, as if his mind was 
passing into the last stages of dissolution. ‘ Well, I’m 
doggoned,” he whispered to himself. 

Scully wheeled suddenly and faced his son. “ You’ve 
been troublin’ this man! ” 

Johnnie’s voice was loud with its burden of grievance. 
“Why, good Gawd, I ain’t done nothin’ to ’im.” 

The Swede broke in. *“ Gentlemen, do not disturb 
yourselves. I will leave this house. I will go away, be- 
cause ’ — he accused them dramatically with his glance 
— “ because I do not want to be killed.” 

Scully was furious with his son. “ Will you tell me 
what is the matter, you young divil? What’s the mat- 
ter, anyhow? Speak out!” 

“ Blame it!” cried Johnnie in despair, “ don’t I tell 
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you I don’t know? He— he says we want to kill him, 
and that’s all I know. I can’t tell what ails him.” 

The Swede continued to repeat: “* Never mind, Mr. 
Scully; never mind. I will leave this house. I will go 
away, because I do not wish to be killed. Yes, of course, 
I am crazy — yes. But I know one thing! I will go 
away. I will leave this house. Never mind, Mr. Scully ; 
never mind. I will go away.” 

“You will not go ’way,” said Scully. “ You will not 
go ’way until I hear the reason of this business. If any- 
body has troubled you I will take care of him. This is 
my house. You are under my roof, and I will not allow 
any peaceable man to be troubled here.” He cast 
a terrible eye upon Johnnie, the cowboy, and the 
Easterner. 

“Never mind, Mr. Scully; never mind. I will go 
away. I do not wish to be killed.” The Swede moved 
toward the door which opened upon the stairs. It was 
evidently his intention to go at once for his baggage. 

“No, no,” shouted Scully peremptorily; but the 
white-faced man slid by him and disappeared. ‘ Now,” 
said Scully severely, “ what does this mane? ” 

Johnnie and the cowboy cried together: “‘ Why, we 
didn’t do nothin’ to ’im! ” 

Scully’s eyes were cold. “No,” he said, “you 
didn’tn? 

Johnnie swore a deep oath. “ Why, this is the wildest 
loon I ever see. We didn’t do nothin’ at all. We were 
jest sittin’ here playin’ cards, and he — ” 

The father suddenly spoke to the Easterner. “ Mr. 
Blanc,” he asked, “ what has these boys been doin’? ” 

The Easterner reflected again. “I didn’t see any- 
thing wrong at all,” he said at last, slowly. 

Scully began to howl. “ But what does it mane? ” 
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He stared ferociously at his son. “I have a mind to 
lather you for this, me boy.” 

Johnnie was frantic. “ Well, what have I done? ” he 
bawled at his father. 


Iil 


“ T think you are tongue-tied,” said Scully finally to his 
son, the cowboy, and the Easterner; and at the end of 
this scornful sentence he left the room. 

Upstairs the Swede was swiftly fastening the straps 
of his great valise. Once his back happened to be half 
turned toward the door, and, hearing a noise there, he 
wheeled and sprang up, uttering a loud cry. Scully’s 
wrinkled visage showed grimly in the light of the small 
lamp he carried. This yellow effulgence, streaming up- 
ward, coloured only his prominent features, and left his 
eyes, for instance, in mysterious shadow. He resembled 
a murderer. 

“Man! man!” he exclaimed, “have you gone 
daffy? ” 

* Oh, no! Oh, no!” rejoined the other. ‘* There are 
people in this world who know pretty nearly as much as 
you do — understand? ” 

For a moment they stood gazing at each other. Upon 
the Swede’s deathly pale cheeks were two spots brightly 
crimson and sharply edged, as if they had been carefully 
painted. Scully placed the light on the table and sat 
himself on the edge of the bed. He spoke ruminatively. 
“ By cracky, I never heard of such a thing in my life. 
It’s a complete muddle. I can’t, for the soul of me, think 
how you ever got this idea into your head.” Presently 
he lifted his eyes and asked: “ And did you sure think 
they were going to kill you? ” 
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The Swede scanned the old man as if he wished to see 
into his mind. “TI did,” he said at last. He obviously 
suspected that this answer might precipitate an out- 
break. As he pulled on a strap his whole arm shook, the 
elbow wavering like a bit of paper. 

Scully banged his hand impressively on the footboard 
of the bed. ** Why, man, we’re goin’ to have a line of 
ilictric street-cars in this town next spring.” 

*** A line of electric street-cars,’ ” repeated the Swede, 
stupidly. 

“ And,” said Scully, “ there’s a new railroad goin’ to 
be built down from Broken Arm to here. Not to mintion 
the four churches and the smashin’ big brick school- 
house. Then there’s the big factory, too. Why, in two 
years Romper’|l be a met-tro-pol-is.” 

Having finished the preparation of his baggage, the 
Swede straightened himself. “ Mr. Scully,” he said, 
with sudden hardihood, “ how much do I owe you? ” 

“You don’t owe me anythin’,” said the old man, 
angrily. 

“Yes, I do,” retorted the Swede. He took seventy- 
five cents from his pocket and tendered it to Scully ; but 
the latter snapped his fingers in disdainful refusal. 
However, it happened that they both stood gazing in a 
strange fashion at three silver pieces on the Swede’s 
open palm. 

 T’ll not take your money,” said Scully at last. “ Not 
after what’s been goin’ on here.” Then a plan seemed 
to strike him. “ Here,” he cried, picking up his lamp 
and moving toward the door. “ Here! Come with me a 
minute.” 

“No,” said the Swede, in overwhelming alarm. 

“Yes,” urged the old man. “ Come on! I want you to 
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come and see a picter — just across the hall —in my 
room.” 

The Swede must have concluded that his hour was 
come. His jaw dropped and his teeth showed like a dead 
man’s. He ultimately followed Scully across the corri- 
dor, but he had the step of one hung in chains. 

Scully flashed the light high on the wall of his own 
chamber. There was revealed a ridiculous photograph 
of a little girl. She was leaning against a balustrade of 
gorgeous decoration, and the formidable bang to her 
hair was prominent. The figure was as graceful as an 
upright sled-stake, and, withal, it was of the hue of lead. 
“There,” said Scully, tenderly, “ that’s the picter of 
my little girl that died. Her name was Carrie. She had 
the purtiest hair you ever saw! I was that fond of her, 
she — ” 

Turning then, he saw that the Swede was not contem- 
plating the picture at all, but, instead, was keeping keen 
watch on the gloom in the rear. 

“Took, man!” cried Scully, heartily. “ That’s the 
picter of my little gal that died. Her name was Carrie. 
And then here’s the picter of my oldest boy, Michael. 
He’s a lawyer in Lincoln, an’ doin’ well. I gave that boy 
a grand eddication, and I’m glad for it now. He’s a fine 
boy. Look at’im now. Ain’t he bold as blazes, him there 
in Lincoln, an honoured an’ respicted gintleman! An 
honoured and respicted gintleman,” concluded Scully 
with a flourish. And, so saying, he smote the Swede 
jovially on the back. 

The Swede faintly smiled. 

“ Now,” said the old man, “ there’s only one more 
thing.” He dropped suddenly to the floor and thrust 
his head beneath the bed. The Swede could hear his 
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muffled voice. “ I’d keep it under me piller if it wasn’t 
for that boy Johnnie. Then there’s the old woman — 
Where is it now? I never put it twice in the same place. 
Ah, now come out with you! ” 

Presently he backed clumsily from under the bed, 
dragging with him an old coat rolled into a bundle. I’ve 
fetched him,” he muttered. Kneeling on the floor, he 
unrolled the coat and extracted from its heart a large 
yellow-brown whisky-bottle. 

His first manceuvre was to hold the bottle up to the 
light. Reassured, apparently, that nobody had been 
tampering with it, he thrust it with a generous move- 
ment toward the Swede. 

The weak-kneed Swede was about to eagerly clutch 
this element of strength, but he suddenly jerked his 
hand away and cast a look of horror upon Scully. 

“Drink,” said the old man affectionately. He had 
risen to his feet, and now stood facing the Swede. 

There was a silence. Then again Scully said: 
* Drink!” 

The Swede laughed wildly. He grabbed the bottle, 
put it to his mouth; and as his lips curled absurdly 
around the opening and his throat worked, he kept his 
glance, burning with hatred, upon the old man’s face. 


IV 


After the departure of Scully the three men, with the 
cardboard still upon their knees, preserved for a long 
time an astounded silence. Then Johnnie said: “ That’s 
the doddangedest Swede I ever see.” 

“ He ain’t no Swede,” said the cowboy, scornfully. 

“ Well, what is he then? ” cried Johnnie. “ What is 
he then? ” 
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** It’s my opinion,” replied the cowboy deliberately, 


** he’s some kind of a Dutchman.” It was a venerable 
custom of the country to entitle as Swedes all light- 
haired men who spoke with a heavy tongue. In conse- 
quence the idea of the cowboy was not without its dar- 
ing. “ Yes, sir,” he repeated. “It’s my opinion this 
feller is some kind of a Dutchman.” 

“Well, he says he’s a Swede, anyhow,” muttered 
Johnnie, sulkily. He turned to the Easterner: “* What 
do you think, Mr. Blanc? ” 

“ Oh, I don’t know,” replied the Easterner. 

“Well, what do you think makes him act that way? ” 
asked the cowboy. 

“* Why, he’s frightened.” The Easterner knocked his 
pipe against a rim of the stove. ‘‘ He’s clear frightened 
out of his boots.” 

“What at? ” cried Johnnie and the cowboy together. 

The Easterner reflected over his answer. 

“ What at? ” cried the others again. 

“ Oh, I don’t know, but it seems to me this man has 
been reading dime novels, and he thinks he’s right out in 
the middle of it — the shootin’ and stabbin’ and all.” 

“ But,” said the cowboy, deeply scandalized, “‘ this 
ain’t Wyoming, ner none of them places. This is Ne- 
brasker.” 

“ Yes,” added Johnnie, “ an’ why don’t he wait till he 
gits out West? ” 

The travelled Easterner laughed. “ It isn’t different 
there even — not in these days. But he thinks he’s right 
in the middle of hell.” 

Johnnie and the cowboy mused long. 

“ It’s awful funny,” remarked Johnnie at last. 

“Yes,” said the cowboy. ‘This is a queer game. I 
hope we don’t git snowed in, because then we'd have to 
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stand this here man bein’ around with us all the time. 
That wouldn’t be no good.” 

**T wish pop would throw him out,” said Johnnie. 

Presently they heard a loud stamping on the stairs, 
accompanied by ringing jokes in the voice of old Scully, 
and laughter, evidently from the Swede. The men 
around the stove stared vacantly at each other. 
“ Gosh! ” said the cowboy. The door flew open, and old 
Scully, flushed and anecdotal, came into the room. He 
was jJabbering at the Swede, who followed him, laughing 
bravely. It was the entry of two roisterers from a ban- 
quet hall. 

“Come now,” said Scully sharply to the three seated 
men, “‘ move up and give us a chance at the stove.”” The 
cowboy and the Kasterner obediently sidled their chairs 
to make room for the new-comers. Johnnie, however, 
simply arranged himself in a more indolent attitude, 
and then remained motionless. 

“Come! Git over, there,” said Scully. 

“ Plenty of room on the other side of the stove,” said 
Johnnie. 

“ Do you think we want to sit in the draught? ” roared 
the father. 

But the Swede here interposed with a grandeur of 
confidence. “ No, no. Let the boy sit where he likes,” 
he cried in a bullying voice to the father. 

“All right! All right!” said Scully, deferentially. 
The cowboy and the Easterner exchanged glances of 
wonder. 

The five chairs were formed in a crescent about one 
side of the stove. The Swede began to talk; he talked 
arrogantly, profanely, angrily. Johnnie, the cowboy, 
and the Easterner maintained a morose silence, while old 
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Scully appeared to be receptive and eager, breaking in 
constantly with sympathetic ejaculations. 

Finally the Swede announced that he was thirsty. He 
moved in his chair, and said that he would go for a drink 
of water. 

* Tl git it for you,” cried Scully at once. 

** No,” said the Swede, contemptuously. “ I'll get it 
for myself.” He arose and stalked with the air of an 
owner off into the executive parts of the hotel. 

As soon as the Swede was out of hearing Scully sprang 
to his feet and whispered intensely to the others: ‘ Up- 
stairs he thought I was tryin’ to poison ’im.” 

“Say,” said Johnnie, “this makes me sick. Why 
don’t you throw ’im out in the snow? ” 

* Why, he’s all right now,” declared Scully. “ It was 
only that he was from the East, and he thought this was 
a tough place. That’s all. He’s all right now.” 

The cowboy looked with admiration upon the East- 
erner. “ You were straight,” he said. ‘* You were on to 
that there Dutchman.” 

“ Well,” said Johnnie to his father, “ he may be all 
right now, but I don’t see it. Other time he was scared, 
but now he’s too fresh.” 

Scully’s speech was always a combination of Irish 
brogue and idiom, Western twang and idiom, and scraps 
of curiously formal diction taken from the story-books 
and newspapers. He now hurled a strange mass of lan- 
guage at the head of his son. “‘ What do I keep? What 
do I keep? What do I keep? ” he demanded, in a voice 
of thunder. He slapped his knee impressively, to indi- 
cate that he himself was going to make reply, and that 
all should heed. “I keep a hotel,” he shouted. ‘* A ho- 
tel, do you mind? A guest under my roof has sacred 
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privileges. He is to be intimidated by none. Not one 
word shall he hear that would prijudice him in favour 
of goin’ away. [ll not have it. There’s no place in this 
here town where they can say they iver took in a guest of 
mine because he was afraid to stay here.” He wheeled 
suddenly upon the cowboy and the Easterner. “ Am I 
right? ” 

“Yes, Mr. Scully,” said the cowboy, “ I think you’re 
right.” 

“Yes, Mr. Scully,” said the Easterner, “I think 
yow’re right.” 


Vv 


At six-o’clock supper, the Swede fizzed like a fire-wheel. 
He sometimes seemed on the point of bursting into riot- 
ous song, and in all his madness he was encouraged by 
old Scully. The Easterner was encased in reserve; the 
cowboy sat in wide-mouthed amazement, forgetting to 
eat, while Johnnie wrathily demolished great plates of 
food. The daughters of the house, when they were 
obliged to replenish the biscuits, approached as warily 
as Indians, and, having succeeded in their purpose, fled 
with ill-concealed trepidation. The Swede domineered 
the whole feast, and he gave it the appearance of a cruel 
bacchanal. He seemed to have grown suddenly taller ; he 
gazed, brutally disdainful, into every face. His voice 
rang through the room. Once when he jabbed out har- 
poon-fashion with his fork to pinion a biscuit, the 
weapon nearly impaled the hand of the Easterner, which 
had been stretched quietly out for the same biscuit. 
After supper, as the men filed toward the other room, 
the Swede smote Scully ruthlessly on the shoulder. 
“Well, old boy, that was a good, square meal.” Johnnie 
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looked hopefully at his father; he knew that shoulder 
was tender from an old fall; and, indeed, it appeared for 
a moment as if Scully was going to flame out over the 
matter, but in the end he smiled a sickly smile and re- 
mained silent. The others understood from his manner 
that he was admitting his responsibility for the Swede’s 
new view-point. 

Johnnie, however, addressed his parent in an aside. 
“Why don’t you license somebody to kick you down- 
stairs? ” Scully scowled darkly by way of reply. 

When they were gathered about the stove, the Swede 
insisted on another game of High-Five. Scully gently 
deprecated the plan at first, but the Swede turned a 
wolfish glare upon him. The old man subsided, and the 
Swede canvassed the others. In his tone there was al- 
ways a great threat. The cowboy and the Easterner 
both remarked indifferently that they would play. 
Scully said that he would presently have to go to meet 
the 6.58 train, and so the Swede turned menacingly upon 
Johnnie. For a moment their glances crossed like blades, 
and then Johnnie smiled and said, “ Yes, I'll play.” 

They formed a square, with the little board on their 
knees. The Easterner and the Swede were again part- 
ners. As the play went on, it was noticeable that the 
cowboy was not board-whacking as usual. Meanwhile, 
Scully, near the lamp, had put on his spectacles and, 
with an appearance curiously like an old priest, was 
reading a newspaper. In time he went out to meet the 
G.58 train, and, despite his precautions, a gust of polar 
wind whirled into the room as he opened the door. Be- 
sides scattering the cards, it chilled the players to the 
marrow. The Swede cursed frightfully. When Scully 
returned, his entrance disturbed a cosy and friendly 
scene. The Swede again cursed. But presently they 
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were once more intent, their heads bent forward and 
their hands moving swiftly. The Swede had adopted the 
fashion of board-whacking. 

Scully took up his paper and for a long time remained 
immersed in matters which were extraordinarily remote 
from him. The lamp burned badly, and once he stopped 
to adjust the wick. The newspaper, as he turned from 
page to page, rustled with a slow and comfortable sound. 
Then suddenly he heard three terrible words: ** You are 
cheatin’! ” 

Such scenes often prove that there can be little of 
dramatic import in environment. Any room can present 
a tragic front; any room can be comic. This little den 
was now hideous as a torture-chamber. The new faces 
of the men themselves had changed it upon the instant. 
The Swede held a huge fist in front of Johnnie’s face, 
while the latter looked steadily over it into the blazing 
orbs of his accuser. The Easterner had grown pallid; 
the cowboy’s jaw had dropped in that expression of 
bovine amazement which was one of his important man- 
nerisms. After the three words, the first sound in the 
room was made by Scully’s paper as it floated forgotten 
to his feet. His spectacles had also fallen from his nose, 
but by a clutch he had saved them in air. His hand, 
grasping the spectacles, now remained poised awk- 
wardly and near his shoulder. He stared at the card- 
players. 

Probably the silence was while a second elapsed. 
Then, if the floor had been suddenly twitched out from 
under the men they could not have moved quicker. The 
five had projected themselves headlong toward a com- 
mon point. It happened that Johnnie, in rising to hurl. 
himself upon the Swede, had stumbled slightly because 
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of his curiously instinctive care for the cards and the 
board. The loss of the moment allowed time for the 
arrival of Scully, and also allowed the cowboy time to 
give the Swede a great push which sent him staggering 
back. The men found tongue together, and hoarse 
shouts of rage, appeal, or fear burst from every throat. 
The cowboy pushed and jostled feverishly at the Swede, 
and the Easterner and Scully clung wildly to Johnnie; 
but through the smoky air, above the swaying bodies of 
the peace-compellers, the eyes of the two warriors ever 
sought each other in glances of challenge that were at 
once hot and steely. 

Of course the board had been overturned, and now the 
whole company of cards was scattered over the floor, 
where the boots of the men trampled the fat and painted 
kings and queens as they gazed with their silly eyes at 
the war that was waging above them. 

Scully’s voice was dominating the yells. “ Stop now! 
Stop, I say! Stop, now —” 

Johnnie, as he struggled to burst through the rank 
formed by Scully and the Easterner, was crying, “ Well, 
he says I cheated! He says I cheated! I won’t allow no 
man to say I cheated! If he says I cheated, he’s a 
109 

The cowboy was telling the Swede, “* Quit, now! Quit, 
d’ye hear —” 

The screams of the Swede never ceased: ‘* He did 
cheat! I saw him! I saw him —” 

As for the Easterner, he was importuning in a voice 
that was not heeded: * Wait a moment, can’t you? Oh, 
wait amoment. What’s the good of a fight over a game 
of cards? Wait a moment —” 

In this tumult no complete sentences were clear. 
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** Cheat ” — “ Quit ” — “ He says ” — these fragments 
pierced the uproar and rang out sharply. It was re- 
markable that, whereas Scully undoubtedly made the 
most noise, he was the least heard of any of the riotous 
band. 

Then suddenly there was a great cessation. It was as 
if each man had paused for breath; and although the 
room was still lighted with the anger of men, it could be 
seen that there was no danger of immediate conflict, and 
at once Johnnie, shouldering his way forward, almost 
succeeded in confronting the Swede. “ What did you 
say I cheated for? What did you say I cheated for? 
I don’t cheat, and I won’t let no man say I do!” 

The Swede said, “‘ I saw you! I saw you! ” 

“ Well,” cried Johnnie, “ I'll fight any man what says 
I cheat! ” 

** No, you won’t,” said the cowboy. ‘ Not here.” 

** Ah, be still, can’t you?” said Scully, coming be- 
tween them. 

The quiet was sufficient to allow the Easterner’s voice 
to be heard. He was repeating, “ Oh, wait a moment, 
can’t you? What’s the good of a fight over a game of 
cards? Wait a moment! ” 

Johnnie, his red face appearing above his father’s 
shoulder, hailed the Swede again. “Did you say I 
cheated? ” 

The Swede showed his teeth. ‘ Yes.” 

“'Then,” said Johnnie, “ we must fight.” 

“Yes, fight,” roared the Swede. He was like a de- 
moniac. “* Yes, fight! I'll show you what kind of a man 
Tam! Ill show you who you want to fight! Maybe you 
think I can’t fight! Maybe you think I can’t! Dll show 
you, you skin, you card-sharp! Yes, you cheated! You 
cheated! You cheated! ” 
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“Well, let’s go at it, then, mister,” said Johnnie, 
coolly. 

The cowboy’s brow was beaded with sweat from his 
efforts in intercepting all sorts of raids. He turned in 
despair to Scully. ‘‘ What are you goin’ to do now? ” 

A change had come over the Celtic visage of the old 
man. He now seemed all eagerness ; his eyes glowed. 

* We'll let them fight,” he answered, stalwartly. “I 
can’t put up with it any longer. I’ve stood this damned 
Swede till ’'m sick. We’ll let them fight.” 


VI 


The men prepared to go out of doors. The Easterner 
was so nervous that he had great difficulty in getting his 
arms into the sleeves of his new leather coat. As the cow- 
boy drew his fur cap down over his ears his hands trem- 
bled. In fact, Johnnie and old Scully were the only ones 
who displayed no agitation. These preliminaries were 
conducted without words. 

Scully threw open the door. “ Well, come on,” he 
said. Instantly a terrific wind caused the flame of the 
lamp to struggle at its wick, while a puff of black smoke 
sprang from the chimney-top. The stove was in mid- 
current of the blast, and its voice swelled to equal the 
roar of the storm. Some of the scarred and bedabbled 
cards were caught up from the floor and dashed help- 
lessly against the farther wall. The men lowered their 
heads and plunged into the tempest as into a sea. 

No snow was falling, but great whirls and clouds of 
flakes, swept up from the ground by the frantic winds, 
were streaming southward with the speed of bullets. 
The covered land was blue with the sheen of an un- 
earthly satin, and there was no other hue save where, at 
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the low, black railway station — which seemed incredi- 
bly distant — one light gleamed like a tiny jewel. As 
the men floundered into a thigh-deep drift, it was known 
that the Swede was bawling out something. Scully went 
to him, put a hand on his shoulder, and projected an ear. 
* What’s that you say? ” he shouted. 

“TI say,” bawled the Swede again, “I won’t stand 
much show against this gang. I know you'll all pitch on 
me.” 

Scully smote him reproachfully on the arm. “ Tut, 
man! ” he yelled. The wind tore the words from Scully’s 
lips and scattered them far alee. 

“You are all a gang of —” boomed the Swede, but 
the storm also seized the remainder of this sentence. 

Immediately turning their backs upon the wind, the 
men had swung around a corner to the sheltered side of 
the hotel. It was the function of the little house to pre- 
serve here, amid this great devastation of snow, an ir- 
regular V-shape of heavily encrusted grass, which 
crackled beneath the feet. One could imagine the great 
drifts piled against the windward side. When the party 
reached the comparative peace of this spot it was found 
that the Swede was still bellowing. 

“Oh, I know what kind of a thing this is! I know 
you'll all pitch on me. I can’t lick you all! ” 

Scully turned upon him panther-fashion. “ You'll 
not have to whip all of us. You’ll have to whip my son 
Johnnie. An’ the man what troubles you durin’ that 
time will have me to dale with.” 

The arrangements were swiftly made. The two men 
faced each other, obedient to the harsh commands of 
Scully, whose face, in the subtly luminous gloom, could 
be seen set in the austere impersonal lines that are pic- 
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tured on the countenances of the Roman veterans. The 
Easterner’s teeth were chattering, and he was hopping 
up and down like a mechanical toy. The cowboy stood 
rock-like. 

The contestants had not stripped off any clothing. 
Each was in his ordinary attire. Their fists were up, 
and they eyed each other in a calm that had the ele- 
ments of leonine cruelty in it. 

During this pause, the Easterner’s mind, like a film, 
took lasting impressions of three men — the iron-nerved 
master of the ceremony; the Swede, pale, motionless, 
terrible ; and Johnnie, serene yet ferocious, brutish yet 
heroic. The entire prelude had in it a tragedy greater 
than the tragedy of action, and this aspect was accentu- 
ated by the long, mellow cry of the blizzard, as it sped 
the tumbling and wailing flakes into the black abyss of 
the south. 

* Now!” said Scully. 

The two combatants leaped forward and crashed to- 
gether like bullocks. There was heard the cushioned 
sound of blows, and of a curse squeezing out from be- 
tween the tight teeth of one. 

As for the spectators, the Easterner’s pent-up breath 
exploded from him with a pop of relief, absolute relief 
from the tension of the preliminaries. The cowboy 
bounded into the air with a yowl. Scully was immovable 
as from supreme amazement and fear at the fury of the 
fight which he himself had permitted and arranged. 

For a time the encounter in the darkness was such a 
perplexity of flying arms that it presented no more de- 
tail than would a swiftly revolving wheel. Occasionally 
a face, as if illumined by a flash of light, would shine 
out, ghastly and marked with pink spots. A moment 
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later, the men might have been known as shadows, if it 
were not for the involuntary utterance of oaths that 
came from them in whispers. 

Suddenly a holocaust of warlike desire caught the 
cowboy, and he bolted forward with the speed of a 
broncho. “ Go it, Johnnie! go it! Kill him! Kill him!” 

Scully confronted him. “ Kape back,” he said; and 
by his glance the cowboy could tell that this man was 
Johnnie’s father. 

To the Easterner there was a monotony of unchange- 
able fighting that was an abomination. This confused 
mingling was eternal to his sense, which was concen- 
trated in a longing for the end, the priceless end. Once 
the fighters lurched near him, and as he scrambled 
hastily backward he heard them breathe like men on the 
rack. 

“ Killhim, Johnnie! Kill him! Kill him! Kill him! ” 
The cowboy’s face was contorted like one of those agony 
masks in museums. 

* Keep still,” said Scully, icily. 

Then there was a sudden loud grunt, incomplete, cut 
short, and Johnnie’s body swung away from the Swede 
and fell with sickening heaviness to the grass. The cow- 
boy was barely in time to prevent the mad Swede from 
flinging himself upon his prone adversary. “* No, you 
don’t,” said the cowboy, interposing an arm. “ Wait a 
second.” 

Scully was at his son’s side. ** Johnnie! Johnnie, me 
boy!” His voice had a quality of melancholy tender- 
ness. “ Johnnie! Can you go on with it?” He looked 
anxiously down into the bloody, pulpy face of his son. 

There was a moment of silence, and then Johnnie an- 
swered in his ordinary voice, “* Yes, I — it — yes.” 

Assisted by his father he struggled to his feet. “* Wait 
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a bit now till you git your wind,” said the old man. 

A few paces away the cowboy was lecturing the Swede. 
“No, you don’t! Wait a second!” 

The Easterner was plucking at Scully’s sleeve. “ Oh, 
this is enough,” he pleaded. “ This is enough! Let it go 
as it stands. This is enough! ” 

Bill,” said Scully, “ git out of the road.” The cow- 
boy stepped aside. ‘“* Now.” The combatants were actu- 
ated by a new caution as they advanced toward collision. 
They glared at each other, and then the Swede aimed a 
lightning blow that carried with it his entire weight. 
Johnnie was evidently half stupid from weakness, but 
he miraculously dodged, and his fist sent the over- 
balanced Swede sprawling. 

The cowboy, Scully, and the Easterner burst into a 
cheer that was like a chorus of triumphant soldiery, but 
before its conclusion the Swede had scuffled agilely to 
his feet and come in berserk abandon at his foe. There 
was another perplexity of flying arms, and Johnnie’s 
body again swung away and fell, even as a bundle might 
fall from a roof. The Swede instantly staggered to a 
little wind-waved tree and leaned upon it, breathing like 
an engine, while his savage and flame-lit eyes roamed 
from face to face as the men bent over Johnnie. There 
was a splendour of isolation in his situation at this time 
which the Easterner felt once when, lifting his eyes from 
the man on the ground, he beheld that mysterious and 
lonely figure, waiting. 

* Are you any good yet, Johnnie? ” asked Scully ina 
broken voice. 

The son gasped and opened his eyes languidly. After 
a moment he answered, ‘“‘ No — I ain’t — any good — 
any — more.” Then, from shame and bodily ill, he be- 
gan to weep, the tears furrowing down through the 
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blood-stains on his face. “ He was too — too — too 
heavy for me.” 

Scully straightened and addressed the waiting figure. 
“ Stranger,” he said, evenly, “ it’s all up with our side.” 
Then his voice changed into that vibrant huskiness 
which is commonly the tone of the most simple and 
deadly announcements. “ Johnnie is whipped.” 

Without replying, the victor moved off on the route 
to the front door of the hotel. 

The cowboy was formulating new and unspellable 
blasphemies. The Easterner was startled to find that 
they were out in a wind that seemed to come direct from 
the shadowed arctic floes. He heard again the wail of 
the snow as it was flung to its grave in the south. He 
knew now that all this time the cold had been sinking 
into him deeper and deeper, and he wondered that he 
had not perished. He felt indifferent to the condition 
of the vanquished man. 

** Johnnie, can you walk? ” asked Scully. 

** Did I hurt — hurt him any? ” asked the son. 

“Can you walk, boy? Can you walk? ” 

Johnnie’s voice was suddenly strong. There was a 
robust impatience in it. “I asked you whether I hurt 
him any!” 

“Yes, yes, Johnnie,” answered the cowboy, consol- 
ingly ; “ he’s hurt a good deal.” 

They raised him from the ground, and as soon as he 
was on his feet he went tottering off, rebuffing all at- 
tempts at assistance. When the party rounded the cor- 
ner they were fairly blinded by the pelting of the snow. 
It burned their faces like fire. The cowboy carried 
Johnnie through the drift to the door. As they entered, 
some cards again rose from the floor and beat against 
the wall. 
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The Easterner rushed to the stove. He was so pro- 
foundly chilled that he almost dared to embrace the 
glowing iron. The Swede was not in the room. Johnnie 
sank into a chair and, folding his arms on his knees, 
buried his face in them. Scully, warming one foot and 
then the other at a rim of the stove, muttered to himself 
with Celtic mournfulness. The cowboy had removed his 
fur cap, and with a dazed and rueful air he was running 
one hand through his tousled locks. From overhead they 
could hear the creaking of boards, as the Swede tramped 
here and there in his room. 

The sad quiet was broken by the sudden flinging open 
of a door that led toward the kitchen. It was instantly 
followed by an inrush of women. They precipitated 
themselves upon Johnnie amid a chorus of lamentation. 
Before they carried their prey off to the kitchen, there 
to be bathed and harangued with that mixture of sym- 
pathy and abuse which is a feat of their sex, the mother 
straightened herself and fixed old Scully with an eye of 
stern reproach. ‘ Shame be upon you, Patrick Scully!” 
she cried. ‘ Your own son, too. Shame be upon you! ” 

“There, now! Be quiet, now!” said the old man, 
weakly. 

** Shame be upon you, Patrick Scully!” The girls, 
rallying to this slogan, sniffed disdainfully in the direc- 
tion of those trembling accomplices, the cowboy and the 
Easterner. Presently they bore Johnnie away, and left 
the three men to dismal reflection. 


Vil 


“Td like to fight this here Dutchman myself,” said the 
cowboy, breaking a long silence. 
Scully wagged his head sadly. “‘ No, that wouldn’t 
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do. It wouldn’t be right. It wouldn’t be right.” 

“Well, why wouldn’t it? ” argued the cowboy. “I 
don’t see no harm in it.” 

* No,” answered Scully, with mournful heroism. “ It 
wouldn’t be right. It was Johnnie’s fight, and now we 
mustn’t whip the man just because he whipped John- 
nie.” 

* Yes, that’s true enough,” said the cowboy; “ but — 
he better not get fresh with me, because I couldn’t stand 
no more of it.” 

* You'll not say a word to him,” commanded Scully, 
and even then they heard the tread of the Swede on the 
stairs. His entrance was made theatric. He swept the 
door back with a bang and swaggered to the middle of 
the room. No one looked at him. ‘ Well,” he cried, in- 
solently, at Scully, “I s’pose you'll tell me now how 
much I owe you? ” 

The old man remained stolid. ‘“ You don’t owe me 
nothin’.” 

“Huh!” said the Swede, “huh! Don’t owe ’im 
nothin’.” 

The cowboy addressed the Swede. ‘ Stranger, I don’t 
see how you come to be so gay around here.” 

Old Scully was instantly alert. “ Stop!” he shouted, 
holding his hand forth, fingers upward. “ Bill, you shut 
up | bb 

The cowboy spat carelessly into the sawdust-box. ‘I 
didn’t say a word, did I? ” he asked. 

“ Mr. Scully,” called the Swede, “ how much do I owe 
you?” It was seen that he was attired for departure, 
and that he had his valise in his hand. 

“You don’t owe me nothin’,” repeated Scully in the 
same imperturbable way. 

“Huh!” said the Swede. “I guess you’re right. I 
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guess if it was any way at all, you’d owe me somethin’. 
Thats’ what I guess.” He turned to the cowboy. “‘ Kill 
him! Kill him! Kill him!’” he mimicked, and then 
guffawed victoriously. “*‘ Kill him!’” He was con- 
vulsed with ironical humour. 

But he might have been jeering the dead. The three 
men were immovable and silent, staring with glassy eyes 
at the stove. 

The Swede opened the door and passed into the storm, 
giving one derisive glance backward at the still group. 

As soon as the door was closed, Scully and the cowboy 
leaped to their feet and began to curse. They trampled 
to and fro, waving their arms and smashing into the air 
with their fists. “Oh, but that was a hard minute!” 
wailed Scully. “ That was a hard minute! Him there 
leerin’ and scoffin’?! One bang at his nose was worth 
forty dollars to me that minute! How did you stand it, 
Bilbpe 

** How did I stand it? ” cried the cowboy in a quiver- 
ing voice. “* How did I stand it? Oh!” 

The old man burst into sudden brogue. “ Id loike to 
take that Swade,” he wailed, “ and hould ’im down on 
a shtone flure and bate ’im to a jelly wid a shtick! ” 

The cowboy groaned in sympathy. “I'd like to git 
him by the neck and ha-ammer him ” — he brought his 
hand down on a chair with a noise like a pistol-shot — 
“hammer that there Dutchman until he couldn’t tell 
himself from a dead coyote!” 

“ T’d bate ’im until he — ” 

“ 1’d show him some things — ” 

And then together they raised a yearning, fanatic cry 
— “ QOh-o-oh! if we only could — ” 

eavesiy? 

“sé Yes! 39 
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‘Anudctivent ld 
“*O-o-oh! ” 


Vill 


The Swede, tightly gripping his valise, tacked across 
the face of the storm as if he carried sails. He was fol- 
lowing a line of little naked, gasping trees which, he 
knew, must mark the way of the road. His face, fresh 
from the pounding of Johnnie’s fists, felt more pleasure 
than pain in the wind and the driving snow. A number 
of square shapes loomed upon him finally, and he knew 
them as the houses of the main body of the town. He 
found a street and made travel along it, leaning heavily 
upon the wind whenever, at a corner, a terrific blast 
caught him. 

He might have been in a deserted village. We picture 
the world as thick with conquering and elate humanity, 
but here, with the bugles of the tempest pealing, it was 
hard to imagine a peopled earth. One viewed the ex- 
istence of man then as a marvel, and conceded a glamour 
of wonder to these lice which were caused to cling to 
a whirling, fire-smitten, ice-locked, disease-stricken, 
space-lost bulb. The conceit of man was explained by 
this storm to be the very engine of life. One was a cox- 
comb not to die in it. However, the Swede found a 
saloon. 

In front of it an indomitable red light was burning, 
and the snowflakes were made blood-colour as they flew 
through the circumscribed territory of the lamp’s shin- 
ing. The Swede pushed open the door of the saloon and 
entered. A sanded expanse was before him, and at the 
end of it four men sat about a table drinking. Down one 
side of the room extended a radiant bar, and its guardian 
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was leaning upon his elbows listening to the talk of the 
men at the table. The Swede dropped his valise upon 
the floor and, smiling fraternally upon the barkeeper, 
said, “ Gimme some whisky, will you? ” The man placed 
a bottle, a whisky-glass, and a glass of ice-thick water 
upon the bar. The Swede poured himself an abnormal 
portion of whisky and drank it in three gulps. “ Pretty 
bad night,” remarked the bartender, indifferently. He 
was making the pretension of blindness which is usually 
a distinction of his class ; but it could have been seen that 
he was furtively studying the half-erased blood-stains 
on the face of the Swede. ‘ Bad night,” he said again. 

“Oh, it’s good enough for me,” replied the Swede, 
hardily, as he poured himself some more whisky. The 
barkeeper took his coin and manceuvred it through its 
reception by the highly nickelled cash-machine. A bell 
rang; a card labelled “ 20 cts.” had appeared. 

* No,” continued the Swede, “this isn’t too bad 
weather. It’s good enough for me.” 

** So? ” murmured the barkeeper, languidly. 

The copious drams made the Swede’s eyes swim, and 
he breathed a trifle heavier. ‘‘ Yes, I like this weather. 
I like it. It suits me.” It was apparently his design to 
impart a deep significance to these words. 

‘© So?” murmured the bartender again. He turned 
to gaze dreamily at the scroll-like birds and bird-like 
scrolls which had been drawn with soap upon the mirrors 
in back of the bar. 

“Well, I guess I’ll take another drink,” said the 
Swede, presently. “‘ Have something? ” 

“ No, thanks; I’m not drinkin’,” answered the bar- 
tender. Afterward he asked, “ How did you hurt your 
face?” 

The Swede immediately began to boast loudly. 
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“Why, in a fight. I thumped the soul out of a man 
down here at Scully’s hotel.” 

The interest of the four men at the table was at last 
aroused. 

** Who was it? ” said one. 

** Johnnie Scully,” blustered the Swede. ‘* Son of the 
man what runs it. He will be pretty near dead for some 
weeks, I can tell you. I made a nice thing of him, I did. 
He couldn’t get up. They carried him in the house. 
Have a drink? ” 

Instantly the men in some subtle way encased them- 
selves in reserve. ‘ No, thanks,” said one. The group 
was of curious formation. Two were prominent local 
business men ; one was the district attorney ; and one was 
a professional gambler of the kind known as “ square.” 
But a scrutiny of the group would not have enabled an 
observer to pick the gambler from the men of more 
reputable pursuits. He was, in fact, a man so delicate 
in manner, when among people of fair class, and so judi- 
cious in his choice of victims, that in the strictly mascu- 
line part of the town’s life he had come to be explicitly 
trusted and admired. People called him a thorough- 
bred. The fear and contempt with which his craft was 
regarded were undoubtedly the reason why his quiet dig- 
nity shone conspicuous above the quiet dignity of men 
who might be merely hatters, billiard-markers, or gro- 
cery clerks. Beyond an occasional unwary traveller 
who came by rail, this gambler was supposed to prey 
solely upon reckless and senile farmers, who, when flush 
with good crops, drove into town in all the pride and 
confidence of an absolutely invulnerable stupidity. 
Hearing at times in circuitous fashion of the despoil- 
ment of such a farmer, the important men of Romper 
invariably laughed in contempt of the victim, and if 
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they thought of the wolf at all, it was with a kind of 
pride at the knowledge that he would never dare think 
of attacking their wisdom and courage. Besides, it was 
popular that this gambler had a real wife and two real 
children in a neat cottage in a suburb, where he led an 
exemplary home life; and when any one even suggested 
a discrepancy in his character, the crowd immediately 
vociferated descriptions of this virtuous family circle. 
Then men who led exemplary home lives, and men who 
did not lead exemplary home lives, all subsided in a 
bunch, remarking that there was nothing more to be 
said. 

However, when a restriction was placed upon him — 
as, for instance, when a strong clique of members of the 
new Pollywog Club refused to permit him, even as a 
spectator, to appear in the rooms of the organization — 
the candour and gentleness with which he accepted the 
judgment disarmed many of his foes and made his 
friends more desperately partisan. He invariably dis- 
tinguished between himself and a respectable Romper 
man so quickly and frankly that his manner actually 
appeared to be a continual broadcast compliment. 

And one must not forget to declare the fundamental 
fact of his entire position in Romper. It is irrefutable 
that in all affairs outside his business, in all matters 
that occur eternally and commonly between man and 
man, this thieving card-player was so generous, so just, 
so moral, that, in a contest, he could have put to flight 
the consciences of nine tenths of the citizens of Romper. 

And so it happened that he was seated in this saloon 
with the two prominent local merchants and the district 
attorney. 

The Swede continued to drink raw whisky, meanwhile 
babbling at the barkeeper and trying to induce him to 
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indulge in potations. “‘ Come on. Have a drink. Come 
on. What — no? Well, have a little one, then. By 
gawd, I’ve whipped a man to-night, and I want to cele- 
brate. I whipped him good, too. Gentlemen,” the 
Swede cried to the men at the table, “ have a drink? ” 

* Ssh! ” said the barkeeper. 

The group at the table, although furtively attentive, 
had been ‘pretending to be deep in talk, but now a man 
lifted his eyes toward the Swede and said, shortly, 
“Thanks. We don’t want any more.” 

At this reply the Swede ruffled out his chest like a 
rooster. “ Well,” he exploded, “it seems I can’t get 
anybody to drink with me in this town. Seems so, don’t 
it? Well!” 

“Ssh! ” said the barkeeper. 

“ Say,” snarled the Swede, “ don’t you try to shut me 
up. Iwon’t have it. I’ma gentleman, and I want people 
to drink with me. And I want ’em to drink with me 
now. Now— do you understand? ” He rapped the bar 
with his knuckles. 

Years of experience had calloused the bartender. He 
merely grew sulky. “I hear you,” he answered. 

** Well,” cried the Swede, “listen hard then. See 
those men over there? Well, they’re going to drink with 
me, and don’t you forget it. Now you watch.” 

“ Hi! ” yelled the barkeeper, “ this won’t do! ” 

“Why won’t it? ” demanded the Swede. He stalked 
over to the table, and by chance laid his hand upon the 
shoulder of the gambler. “ How about this? ” he asked 
wrathfully. “ I asked you to drink with me.” 

The gambler simply twisted his head and spoke over 
his shoulder. “ My friend, I don’t know you.” 

“Oh, hell! ” answered the Swede, “ come and have a 
drink.” 
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“ Now, my boy,” advised the gambler, kindly, “ take 
your hand off my shoulder and go ’way and mind your 
own business.” He was a little, slim man, and it seemed 
strange to hear him use this tone of heroic patronage to 
the burly Swede. The other men at the table said 
nothing. 

“What! You won’t drink with me, you little dude? 
Pll make you, then! I'll make you!” The Swede had 
grasped the gambler frenziedly at the throat, and was 
dragging him from his chair. The other men sprang up. 
The barkeeper dashed around the corner of his bar. 
There was a great tumult, and then was seen a long 
blade in the hand of the gambler. It shot forward, and 
a human body, this citadel of virtue, wisdom, power, was 
pierced as easily as if it had been a melon. The Swede 
fell with a cry of supreme astonishment. 

The prominent merchants and the district attorney 
must have at once tumbled out of the place backward. 
The bartender found himself hanging limply to the arm 
of a chair and gazing into the eyes of a murderer. 

* Henry,” said the latter, as he wiped his knife on one 
of the towels that hung beneath the bar rail, “ you tell 
*em where to find me. I’ll be home, waiting for ’em.” 
Then he vanished. A moment afterward the barkeeper 
was in the street dinning through the storm for help and, 
moreover, companionship. 

The corpse of the Swede, alone in the saloon, had its 
eyes fixed upon a dreadful legend that dwelt atop of the 
cash-machine: “‘ This registers the amount of your pur- 
chase.” 


Ix 


Months later, the cowboy was frying pork over the stove 
of a little ranch near the Dakota line, when there was a 
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quick thud of hoofs outside, and presently the Easterner 
entered with the letters and the papers. 

“ Well,” said the Easterner at once, “ the chap that 
killed the Swede has got three years. Wasn’t much, was 
ropey, 

“He has? Three years?” The cowboy poised his 
pan of pork, while he ruminated upon the news. “ Three 
years. That ain’t much.” 

“No. It was a light sentence,” replied the Easterner 
as he unbuckled his spurs. “‘ Seems there was a good 
deal of sympathy for him in Romper.” 

‘Tf the bartender had been any good,” observed the 
cowboy, thoughtfully, “he would have gone in and 
cracked that there Dutchman on the head with a bottle 
in the beginnin’ of it and stopped all this here mur- 
derin’.” 

“Yes, a thousand things might have happened,” said 
the Easterner, tartly. 

The cowboy returned his pan of pork to the fire, but 
his philosophy continued. “ It’s funny, ain’t it? If he 
hadn’t said Johnnie was cheatin’ he’d be alive this min- 
ute. He was an awful fool. Game played for fun, too. 
Not for money. I believe he was crazy.” 

**T feel sorry for that gambler,” said the Easterner. 

** Oh, so do I,” said the cowboy. ‘* He don’t deserve 
none of it for killin’ who he did.” 

“The Swede might not have been killed if everything 
had been square.” 

* Might not have been killed? ” exclaimed the cow- 
boy. *‘ Everythin’ square? Why, when he said that 
Johnnie was cheatin’ and acted like such a jackass? 
And then in the saloon he fairly walked up to git hurt? ” 
With these arguments the cowboy browbeat the East- 
erner and reduced him to rage. 
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“You’re a fool!” cried the Easterner, viciously. 
“You’re a bigger jackass than the Swede by a million 
majority. Now let me tell you one thing. Let me tell 
you something. Listen! Johnnie was cheating!” 

“* Johnnie,’ ” said the cowboy, blankly. There was a 
minute of silence, and then he said, robustly, “ Why, no. 
The game was only for fun.” 

“Fun or not,” said the Easterner, “ Johnnie was 
cheating. I saw him. I know it. I saw him. And I re- 
fused to stand up and be a man. I let the Swede fight it 
out alone. And you — you were simply puffing around 
the place and wanting to fight. And then old Scully 
himself! We are all in it! This poor gambler isn’t even 
anoun. He is kind of an adverb. Every sin is the result 
of a collaboration. We, five of us, have collaborated in 
the murder of this Swede. Usually there are from a 
dozen to forty women really involved in every murder, 
but in this case it seems to be only five men — you, I, 
Johnnie, old Scully; and that fool of an unfortunate 
gambler came merely as a culmination, the apex of a 
human movement, and gets all the punishment.” 

The cowboy, injured and rebellious, cried out blindly 
into this fog of mysterious theory: ** Well, I didn’t do 
anythin’, did I? ” 
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THE PRICE OF THE HARNESS 


I 


TWENTY-FIVE men were making a road out of a path 
up the hillside. The light batteries in the rear were im- 
patient to advance, but first must be done all that dig- 
ging and smoothing which gains no encrusted medals 
from war. The men worked like gardeners, and a road 
was growing from the old pack-animal trail. 

Trees arched from a field of guinea-grass which re- 
sembled young wild corn. The day was still and dry. 
The men working were dressed in the consistent blue of 
United States regulars. They looked indifferent, almost 
stolid, despite the heat and the labour. There was little 
talking. From time to time a Government pack-train, 
led by a sleek-sided tender bell-mare, came from one way 
or the other way, and the men stood aside as the strong, 
hard black-and-tan animals crowded eagerly after their 
curious little feminine leader. 

A volunteer staff officer appeared and, sitting on his 
horse in the middle of the work, asked the sergeant in 
command some questions which were apparently not 
relevant to any military business. Men straggling along 
on various duties almost invariably spun some kind of 
joke as they passed. 

A corporal and four men were guarding boxes of 
spare ammunition at the top of the hill, and one of the 
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number often went to the foot of the hill swinging can- 
teens. 

The day wore down to the Cuban dusk, in which the 
shadows are all grim and of ghostly shape. The men be- 
gan to lift their eyes from the shovels and picks, and 
glance in the direction of their camp. The sun threw 
his last lance through the foliage. The steep mountain 
range on the right turned blue and as without detail as 
acurtain. The tiny ruby of light ahead meant that the 
ammunition-guard were cooking their supper. From 
somewhere in the world came a single rifle-shot. 

Figures appeared, dim in the shadow of the trees. A 
murmur, a sigh of quiet relief, arose from the working 
party. Later, they swung up the hill in an unformed 
formation, being always like soldiers, and unable even to 
carry a spade save like United States regular soldiers. 
As they passed through some fields, the bland white 
light of the end of the day feebly touched each hard 
bronze profile. 

** Wonder if we'll git anythin’ to eat,” said Watkins, 
in a low voice. 

“Should think so,” said Nolan, in the same tone. 
They betrayed no impatience; they seemed to feel a 
kind of awe of the situation. 

The sergeant turned. One could see the cool grey eye 
flashing under the brim of the campaign hat. ‘* What in 
hell you fellers kickin’ about? ” he asked. They made no 
reply, understanding that they were being suppressed. 

As they moved on, a murmur arose from the tall grass 
on either hand. It was the noise from the bivouac of ten 
thousand men, although one saw practically nothing 
from the low-cart roadway. The sergeant led his party 
up a wet clay bank and into a trampled field. Here were 
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scattered tiny white shelter tents, and in the darkness 
they were luminous like the rearing stones in a grave- 
yard. A few fires burned blood-red, and the shadowy 
figures of men moved with no more expression of detail 
than there is in the swaying of foliage on a windy night. 

The working party felt their way to where their tents 
were pitched. A man suddenly cursed; he had mislaid 
something, and he knew he was not going to find it that 
night. Watkins spoke again with the monotony of a 
clock: “ Wonder if we'll git anythin’ to eat.” 

Martin, with eyes turned pensively to the stars, began 
a treatise. “ Them Spaniards — ” 

“ Oh, quit it,” cried Nolan. ‘ What th’ piper do you 
know about th’ Spaniards, you fat-headed Dutchman? 
Better think of your belly, you blunderin’ swine, an’ 
what you’re goin’ to put in it, grass or dirt.” 

A laugh, a sort of deep growl, arose from the pros- 
trate men. In the meantime the sergeant had reap- 
peared and was standing over them. “ No rations to- 
night,” he said gruffly, and, turning on his heel, walked 
away. 

This announcement was received in silence. But Wat- 
kins had flung himself face downward, and putting his 
lips close to a tuft of grass, he formulated oaths. Mar- 
tin arose and, going to his shelter, crawled in sulkily. 
After a long interval Nolan said aloud, ‘* Hell! ” Grier- 
son, enlisted for the war, raised a querulous voice. 
“Well, I wonder when we will git fed? ” 

From the ground about him came a low chuckle, full 
of ironical comment upon Grierson’s lack of certain 
qualities which the other men felt themselves to possess. 
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II 


In the cold light of dawn the men were on their knees, 
packing, strapping, and buckling. The comic toy ham- 
let of shelter tents had been wiped out as if by a cyclone. 
Through the trees could be seen the crimson of a light 
battery’s blankets, and the wheels creaked like the sound 
of a musketry fight. Nolan, well gripped by his shelter 
tent, his blanket, and his cartridge-belt, and bearing his 
rifle, advanced upon a small group of men who were 
hastily finishing a can of coffee. 

“ Say, give us a drink, will yeh? ” he asked, wistfully. 
He was as sad-eyed as an orphan beggar. 

Every man in the group turned to look him straight 
in the face. He had asked for the principal ruby out 
of each one’s crown. There was a grim silence. Then 
one said, “ What fer?” Nolan cast his glance to the 
ground, and went away abashed. 

But he espied Watkins and Martin surrounding 
Grierson, who had gained three pieces of hard-tack by 
mere force of his audacious inexperience. Grierson was 
fending his comrades off tearfully. 

* Now, don’t be damn pigs,” he cried. “ Hold on 
a minute.” Here Nolan asserted a claim. Grierson 
groaned. Kneeling piously, he divided the hard-tack 
with minute care into four portions. The men, who had 
had their heads together like players watching a wheel 
of fortune, arose suddenly, each chewing. Nolan inter- 
polated a drink of water, and sighed contentedly. 

The whole forest seemed to be moving. From the 
field on the other side of the road a column of men in 
blue was slowly pouring; the battery had creaked on 
ahead; from the rear came a hum of advancing regi- 
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ments. Then from a mile away rang the noise of a 
shot; then another shot; in a moment the rifles there 
were drumming, drumming, drumming. The artillery 
boomed out suddenly. A day of battle was begun. 

The men made no exclamations. They rolled their 
eyes in the direction of the sound, and then swept with 
acalm glance the forests and the hills which surrounded 
them, implacably mysterious forests and hills which lent 
to every rifle-shot the ominous quality which belongs to 
secret assassination. The whole scene would have spoken 
to the private soldiers of ambushes, sudden flank at- 
tacks, terrible disasters, if it were not for those cool 
gentlemen with shoulder-straps and swords who, the 
private soldiers knew, were of another world and om- 
nipotent for the business. 

The battalions moved out into the mud and began a 
leisurely march in the damp shade of the trees. The ad- 
vance of two batteries had churned the black soil into 
a formidable paste. The brown leggings of the men, 
stained with the mud of other days, took on a deeper 
colour. Perspiration broke gently out on the reddish 
faces. With his heavy roll of blanket and the half of a 
shelter tent crossing his right shoulder and under his 
left arm, each man presented the appearance of being 
clasped from behind, wrestler-fashion, by a pair of thick 
white arms. 

There was something distinctive in the way they car- 
ried their rifles. There was the grace of an old hunter 
somewhere in it, the grace of a man whose rifle has be- 
come absolutely a part of himself. Furthermore, almost 
every blue shirt-sleeve was rolled to the elbow, disclos- 
ing forearms of almost incredible brawn. The rifles 
seemed light, almost fragile, in the hands that were at 
the end of these arms, never fat but always with rolling 
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muscles and veins that seemed on the point of bursting. 
And another thing was the silence and the marvellous 
impassivity of the faces as the column made its slow way 
toward where the whole forest spluttered and fluttered 
with battle. 

Opportunely, the battalion was halted a-straddle of 
a stream, and before it again moved, most of the men 
had filled their canteens. The firing increased. Ahead 
and to the left a battery was booming at methodical in- 
tervals, while the infantry racket was that continual 
drumming which, after all, often sounds like rain on a 
roof. Directly ahead one could hear the deep voices of 
field-pieces. 

Some wounded Cubans were carried by in litters im- 
provised from hammocks swung on poles. One had a 
ghastly cut in the throat, probably from a fragment of 
shell, and his head was turned as if Providence particu- 
larly wished to display this wide and lapping gash to 
the long column that was winding toward the front. 
And another Cuban, shot through the groin, kept up a 
continual wail as he swung from the tread of his bearers. 
“ Ay —ee! Ay—ee! Madre mia! Madre mia!” He 
sang this bitter ballad into the ears of at least three 
thousand men as they slowly made way for his bearers 
on the narrow wood-path. These wounded insurgents 
were, then, to a large part of the advancing army, the 
visible messengers of bloodshed and death, and the men 
regarded them with thoughtful awe. This doleful sob- 
bing cry — “ Madre mia ” — was a tangible consequent 
misery of all that firing on in front into which the men 
knew they were soon to be plunged. Some of them 
wished to inquire of the bearers the details of what had 
happened ; but they could not speak Spanish, and so it 
was as if fate had intentionally sealed the lips of all in 
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order that even meagre information might not leak out 
concerning this mystery — battle. On the other hand, 
many unversed private soldiers looked upon the unfor- 
tunate as men who had seen thousands maimed and 
bleeding, and absolutely could not conjure any further 
interest in such scenes. 

A young staff officer passed on horseback. The vocal 
Cuban was always wailing, but the officer wheeled past 
the bearers without heeding anything. And yet he never 
before had seen such a sight. His case was different 
from that of the private soldiers. He heeded nothing 
because he was busy — immensely busy and hurried with 
a multitude of reasons and desires for doing his duty 
perfectly. His whole life had been a mere period of 
preliminary reflection for this situation, and he had no 
clear idea of anything save his obligation as an officer, 
A man of this kind might be stupid; it is conceivable 
that in remote cases certain bumps on his head might 
be composed entirely of wood; but those traditions of 
fidelity and courage which have been handed to him from 
generation to generation, and which he has tenaciously 
preserved despite the persecution of legislators and the 
indifference of his country, make it incredible that in 
battle he should ever fail to give his best blood and his 
best thought for his general, for his men, and for him- 
self. And so this young officer in the shapeless hat and 
the torn and dirty shirt failed to heed the wails of the 
wounded man, even as the pilgrim fails to heed the world 
as he raises his illumined face toward his purpose — 
rightly or wrongly, his purpose — his sky of the ideal 
of duty ; and the wonderful part of it is, that he is guided 
by an ideal which he has himself created, and has alone 
protected from attack. The young man was merely an 
officer in the United States regular army. 
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The column swung across a shallow ford and took a 
road which passed the right flank of one of the American 
batteries. On a hill it was booming and belching great 
clouds of white smoke. The infantry looked up with 
interest. Arrayed below the hill and behind the battery 
were the horses and limbers, the riders checking their 
pawing mounts, and behind each rider a red blanket 
flamed against the fervent green of the bushes. As the 
infantry moved along the road, some of the battery 
horses turned at the noise of the trampling feet and sur- 
veyed the men with eyes as deep as wells, serene, mourn- 
ful, generous eyes, lit heart-breakingly with something 
that was akin to a philosophy, a religion of self-sacrifice 
— oh, gallant, gallant horses! 

“T know a feller in that battery,” said Nolan, mus- 
ingly. “ A driver.” 

“Damn sight rather be a gunner,” said Martin. 

“Why would ye? ” said Nolan, opposingly. 

“ Well, I’d take my chances as a gunner b’fore I’d sit 
way up in th’ air on a raw-boned plug an’ git shot at.” 

“ Aw —” began Nolan. 

“'They’ve had some losses t’-day all right,” inter- 
rupted Grierson. 

“‘ Horses? ” asked Watkins. 

“ Horses and men too,” said Grierson. 

“How d’yeh know? ” 

“A feller told me there by the ford.” 

They kept only a part of their minds bearing on this 
discussion because they could already hear high in the 
air the wire-string note of the enemy’s bullets. 
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III 


The road taken by this battalion as it followed other 
battalions is something less than a mile long in its jour- 
ney across a heavily wooded plain. It is greatly changed 
now — in fact it was metamorphosed in two days; but 
at that time it was a mere track through dense shrub- 
bery, from which rose great dignified arching trees. It 
was, in fact, a path through a jungle. 

The battalion had no sooner left the battery in the 
rear than bullets began to drive overhead. They made 
several different sounds, but as these were mainly high 
shots it was usual for them to make the faint note of a 
vibrant string, touched elusively, half-dreamily. 

The military balloon, a fat, wavering, yellow thing, 
was leading the advance like some new conception of war- 
god. Its bloated mass shone above the trees, and served 
incidentally to indicate to the men at the rear that com- 
rades were in advance. The track itself exhibited for 
all its visible length a closely knit procession of soldiers 
in blue with breasts crossed with white shelter tents. 
The first ominous order of battle came down the line. 
“ Use the cut-off. Don’t use the magazine until you’re 
ordered.” Non-commissioned officers repeated the com- 
mand gruffly. A sound of clicking locks rattled along 
the columns. All men knew that the time had come. 

The front had burst out with a roar like a brush-fre. 
The balloon was dying, dying a gigantic and public 
death before the eyes of two armies. It quivered, sank, 
faded into the trees amid the flurry of a battle that was 
suddenly and tremendously like a storm. 

The American battery thundered behind the men with 
a shock that seemed likely to tear the backs of their 
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heads off. The Spanish shrapnel fled on a line to their 
left, swirling and swishing in supernatural velocity. 
The noise of the rifle-bullets broke in their faces like the 
noise of so many lamp-chimneys or sped overhead in 
swift cruel spitting. And at the front the battle sound, 
as if it were simply music, was beginning to swell and 
swell until the volleys rolled like a surf. 

The officers shouted hoarsely, “Come on, men! 
Hurry up, boys! Come on now! Hurry up!” The sol- 
diers, running heavily in their accoutrements, dashed 
forward. A baggage guard was swiftly detailed; the 
men tore their rolls from their shoulders as if the things 
were afire. The battalion, stripped for action, again 
dashed forward. 

“Come on, men! Come on!” To them the battle was 
as yet merely a road through the woods, crowded with 
troops who lowered their heads anxiously as the bullets 
fled high. But a moment later the column wheeled 
abruptly to the left and entered a field of tall green 
grass. The line scattered to a skirmish formation. In 
front was a series of knolls treed sparsely like orchards ; 
and although no enemy was visible, these knolls were all 
popping and spitting with rifle fire. In some places 
there were to be seen long grey lines of dirt, entrench- 
ments. The American shells were kicking up reddish 
clouds of dust from the brow of one of the knolls, where 
stood a pagoda-like house. It was not much like a battle 
with men; it was a battle with a bit of charming scenery, 
enigmatically potent for death. 

Nolan knew that Martin had suddenly fallen. 
* What — ” he began. 

“‘ They’ve hit me,” said Martin. 

“ Jesus! ” said Nolan. 

Martin lay on the ground, clutching his left forearm 
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just below the elbow with all the strength of his right 
hand. His lips were pursed ruefully. He did not seem 
to know what to do. He continued to stare at his arm. 

Then suddenly the bullets drove at them low and 
hard. The men flung themselves face downward in the 
grass. Nolan lost all thought of his friend. Oddly 
enough, he felt somewhat like a man hiding under a bed, 
and he was just as sure that he could not raise his head 
high without being shot as a man hiding under a bed is 
sure that he cannot raise his head without bumping it. 

A lieutenant was seated in the grass just behind him. 
He was in the careless and yet rigid pose of a man bal- 
ancing a loaded plate on his knee at a picnic. He was 
talking in soothing paternal tones. 

** Now, don’t get rattled. We’re all right here. Just 
as safe as being in church. . .. They’re all going 
high. Don’t mind them. . . . Don’t mind them. . . 
They’re all going high. We’ve got them rattled and 
they can’t shoot straight. Don’t mind them.” 

The sun burned down steadily from a pale blue sky 
upon the crackling woods and knolls and fields. From 
the roar of musketry it might have been that the celestial 
heat was frying this part of the world. 

Nolan snuggled close to the grass. He watched a 
grey line of entrenchments, above which floated the 
veriest gossamer of smoke. A flag lolled on a staff be- 
hind it. The men in the trench volleyed whenever an 
American shell exploded near them. It was some kind 
of infantile defiance. Frequently a bullet came from the 
woods directly behind Nolan and his comrades. They 
thought at the time that these bullets were from the rifle 
of some incompetent soldier of their own side. 

There was no cheering. The men would have looked 
about them, wondering where was the army, if it were 
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not that the crash of the fighting for the distance of a 
mile denoted plainly enough where was the army. 

Officially, the battalion had not yet fired a shot ; there 
had been merely some irresponsible popping by men on 
the extreme left flank. But it was known that the lieu- 
tenant-colonel who had been in command was dead — 
shot through the heart — and that the captains were 
thinned down to two. At the rear went on a long 
tragedy, in which men, bent and hasty, hurried to shelter 
with other men, helpless, dazed, and bloody. Nolan 
knew of it all from the hoarse and affrighted voices 
which he heard as he lay flattened in the grass. There 
came to him a sense of exultation. Here, then, was one 
of those dread and lurid situations which, in a nation’s 
history, stand out in crimson letters, becoming a tale of 
blood to stir generation after generation. And he was 
in it, and unharmed. If he lived through the battle, he 
would be a hero of the desperate fight at — and here he 
wondered for a second what fate would be pleased to 
bestow as a name for this battle. 

But it is quite sure that hardly another man in the 
battalion was engaged in any thoughts concerning the 
historic. On the contrary, they deemed it ill that they 
were being badly cut up on a most unimportant occa- 
sion. It would have benefited the conduct of whoever 
were weak if they had known that they were engaged in 
a battle that would be famous for ever. 


VAY 


Martin had picked himself up from where the bullet had 
knocked him and addressed the lieutenant. “ I’m hit, 
sir,” he said. 

The lieutenant was very busy. “ All right, all right,” 
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he said, just heeding the man enough to learn where he 
was wounded. “ Go over that way. You ought to see a 
dressing-station under those trees.” 

Martin found himself dizzy and sick. The sensation 
in his arm was distinctly galvanic. The feeling was so 
strange that he could wonder at times if a wound was 
really what ailed him. Once, in this dazed way, he ex- 
amined his arm; he saw the hole. Yes, he was shot; that 
was it. And more than in any other way it affected him 
with a profound sadness. 

As directed by the lientenant, he went to the clump 
of trees, but he found no dressing-station there. He 
found only a dead soldier lying with his face buried in 
his arms and with his shoulders humped high as if he 
were convulsively sobbing. Martin decided to make his 
way to the road, deeming that he thus would better his 
chances of getting to a surgeon. But he suddenly found 
his way blocked by a fence of barbed wire. Such was his 
mental condition that he brought up at a rigid halt be- 
fore this fence, and stared stupidly at it. It did not 
seem to him possible that this obstacle could be defeated 
by any means. The fence was there, and it stopped his 
progress. He could not go in that direction. 

But as he turned he espied that procession of wounded 
men, strange pilgrims, that had already worn a path in 
the tall grass. They were passing through a gap in the 
fence. Martin joined them. The bullets were flying 
over them in sheets, but many of them bore themselves 
as men who had now exacted from fate a singular im- 
munity. Generally there were no outcries, no kicking, 
no talk at all. They too, like Martin, seemed buried in 
a vague but profound melancholy. 

But there was one who cried out loudly. A man shot 
in the head was being carried arduously by four com- 
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rades, and he continually yelled one word that was 
terrible in its primitive strength —“ Bread! Bread! 
Bread!” Following him and his bearers were a limping 
crowd of men less cruelly wounded, who kept their eyes 
always fixed on him, as if they gained from his extreme 
agony some balm for their own sufferings. 

“ Bread! Give me bread! ” 

Martin plucked a man by the sleeve. The man had 
been shot in the foot, and was making his way with the 
help of a curved, incompetent stick. It is an axiom of 
war that wounded men can never find straight sticks. 

* What’s the matter with that feller? ” asked Martin. 

** Nutty,” said the man. 

“Why is he? ” 

“ Shot in th’ head,” answered the other, impatiently. 

The wail of the sufferer arose in the field amid the 
swift rasp of bullets and the boom and shatter of shrap- 
nel. “ Bread! Bread! Oh, God, can’t you give me 
bread? Bread!” The bearers of him were suffering ex- 
quisite agony, and often they exchanged glances which 
exhibited their despair of ever getting free of this 
tragedy. It seemed endless. 

“ Bread! Bread! Bread! ” 

But despite the fact that there was always in the way 
of this crowd a wistful melancholy, one must know that 
there were plenty of men who laughed, laughed at their 
wounds whimsically, quaintly inventing odd humours 
concerning bicycles and cabs, extracting from this shed- 
ding of their blood a wonderful amount of material for 
cheerful badinage, and, with their faces twisted from 
pain as they stepped, they often joked like music-hall 
stars. And perhaps this was the most tearful part of all. 

They trudged along a road until they reached a ford. 
Here under the eave of the bank lay a dismal company. 
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In the mud and in the damp shade of some bushes were 
a half-hundred pale-faced men prostrate. Two or three 
surgeons were working there. Also, there was a chap- 
lain, grim-mouthed, resolute, his surtout discarded. 
Overhead always was that incessant maddening wail of 
bullets. 

Martin was standing gazing drowsily at the scene 
when a surgeon grabbed him. “ Here, what’s the mat- 
ter with you?” Martin was daunted. He wondered 
what he had done that the surgeon should be so angry 
with him. 

“ Tn the arm,” he muttered, half shamefacedly. 

After the surgeon had hastily and irritably bandaged 
the injured member he glared at Martin and said, “ You 
can walk all right, can’t you? ” 

“* Yes, sir,”’ said Martin. 

“Well, now, you just make tracks down that road.” 

* Yes, sir.” Martin went meekly off. The doctor had 
seemed exasperated almost to the point of madness. 

The road was at this time swept with the fire of a body 
of Spanish sharpshooters who had come cunningly 
around the flanks of the American army, and were now 
hidden in the dense foliage that lined both sides of the 
road. They were shooting at everything. The road was 
as crowded as a street in a city, and at an absurdly short 
range they emptied their rifles at the passing people. 
They were aided always by the over-sweep from the 
regular Spanish line of battle. 

Martin was sleepy from his wound. He saw tragedy 
follow tragedy, but they created in him no feeling of 
horror. 

A man with a red cross on his arm was leaning against 
a great tree. Suddenly he tumbled to the ground, and 
writhed for a moment in the way of a child oppressed 
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with colic. A comrade immediately began to bustle im- 
portantly. ‘* Here,” he called to Martin, “help me 
carry this man, will you? ” 

Martin looked at him with dull scorn. “TI’ll be 
damned if I do,” he said. “‘ Can’t carry myself, let alone 
somebody else.” 

This answer, which rings now so inhuman, pitiless, 
did not affect the other man. “ Well, all right,” he said. 
** Here comes some other fellers.” The wounded man 
had now turned blue-grey ; his eyes were closed ; his body 
shook in a gentle, persistent chill. 

Occasionally Martin came upon dead horses, their 
limbs sticking out and up like stakes. One beast, mor- 
tally shot, was besieged by three or four men who were 
trying to push it into the bushes, where it could live its 
brief time of anguish without thrashing to death any 
of the wounded men in the gloomy procession. 

The mule train, with extra ammunition, charged to- 
ward the front, still led by the tinkling bell-mare. 

An ambulance was stuck momentarily in the mud, and 
above the crack of battle one could hear the familiar 
objurgations of the driver as he whirled his lash. 

Two privates were having a hard time with a wounded 
captain, whom they were supporting to the rear. He 
was half cursing, half wailing out the information that 
he not only would not go another step toward the rear, 
but that he was certainly going to return at once to the 
front. They begged, pleaded at great length as they 
continually headed him off. They were not unlike two 
nurses with an exceptionally bad and headstrong little 
duke. 

The wounded soldiers paused to look impassively 
upon this struggle. They were always like men who 
could not be aroused by anything further. 
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The visible hospital was mainly straggling thickets 
intersected with narrow paths, the ground being cov- 
ered with men. Martin saw a busy person with a book 
and a pencil, but he did not approach him to become 
officially a member of the hospital. All he desired was 
rest and immunity from nagging. He took seat pain- 
fully under a bush and leaned his back upon the trunk. 
There he remained thinking, his face wooden. 


Vv 


* My gawd,” said Nolan, squirming on his belly in the 
grass, “ I can’t stand this much longer.” 

Then suddenly every rifle in the firing line seemed 
to go off of its own accord. It was the result of an order, 
but few men heard the order; in the main they had fired 
because they heard others fire, and their sense was so 
quick that the volley did not sound too ragged. These 
marksmen had been lying for nearly an hour in stony 
silence, their sights adjusted, their fingers fondling their 
rifles, their eyes staring at the entrenchments of the 
enemy. The battalion had suffered heavy losses, and 
these losses had been hard to bear, for a soldier always 
reasons that men lost during a period of inaction are 
men badly lost. 

The line now sounded like a great machine set to run- 
ning frantically in the open air, the bright sunshine of a 
green field. To the prut of the magazine rifles was added 
the underchorus of the clicking mechanism, steady and 
swift, as if the hand of one operator was controlling it 
all. It reminds one always of a loom, a great grand steel 
loom, clinking, clanking, plunking, plinking, to weave 
a woof of thin red threads, the cloth of death. By the 
men’s shoulders under their eager hands dropped con- 
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tinually the yellow empty shells, spinning into the 
crushed grass-blades to remain there and mark for the 
belated eye the line of a battalion’s fight. 

All impatience, all rebellious feeling, had passed out 
of the men as soon as they had been allowed to use their 
weapons against the enemy. They now were absorbed in 
this business of hitting something, and all the long train- 
ing at the rifle-ranges, all the pride of the marksman 
which had been so long alive in them, made them forget 
for the time everything but shooting. They were as de- 
liberate and exact as so many watchmakers. 

A new sense of safety was rightfully upon them. 
They knew that those mysterious men in the high far 
trenches in front were having the bullets spring in their 
faces with relentless and remarkable precision; they 
knew, in fact, that they were now doing the thing which 
they had been trained endlessly to do, and they knew 
they were doing it well. Nolan, for instance, was over- 
joyed. “ Plug ’em,” he said. ** Plug ’em.” He laid his 
face to his rifle as if it were his mistress. He was aiming 
under the shadow of a certain portico of a fortified 
house: there he could faintly see a long black line which 
he knew to be a loophole cut for riflemen, and he knew 
that every shot of his was going there under the portico, 
mayhap through the loophole to the brain of another 
man like himself. He loaded the awkward magazine of 
his rifle again and again. He was so intent that he did 
not know of new orders until he saw the men about him 
scrambling to their feet and running forward, crouch- 
ing low as they ran. 

He heard a shout. “Come on, boys! We can’t be 
last! We’re going up! We’re going up.” He sprang to 
his feet and, stooping, ran with the others. Something 
fine, soft, gentle, touched his heart as he ran. He had 
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loved the regiment, the army, because the regiment, the 
army, was his life —he had no other outlook; and now 
these men, his comrades, were performing his dream- 
scenes for him; they were doing as he had ordained in 
his visions. It is curious that in this charge he consid- 
ered himself as rather unworthy. Although he himself 
was in the assault with the rest of them, it seemed to 
him that his comrades were dazzlingly courageous. His 
part, to his mind, was merely that of a man who was 
going along with the crowd. 

He saw Grierson biting madly with his pincers at a 
barbed-wire fence. They were half-way up the beautiful 
sylvan slope; there was no enemy to be seen, and yet the 
landscape rained bullets. Somebody punched him vio- 
lently in the stomach. He thought dully to lie down and 
rest, but instead he fell with a crash. 

The sparse line of men in blue shirts and dirty slouch 
hats swept on up the hill. He decided to shut his eyes 
for a moment because he felt very dreamy and peaceful. 
It seemed only a minute before he heard a voice say, 
“There he is.” Grierson and Watkins had come to look 
for him. He searched their faces at once and keenly, 
for he had a thought that the line might be driven down 
the hill and leave him in Spanish hands. But he saw that 
everything was secure, and he prepared no questions. 

“Nolan,” said Grierson clumsily, “do you know 
me?” 

The man on the ground smiled softly. “ Of course I 
know you, you chowder-faced monkey. Why wouldn’t 
I know you? ” 

Watkins knelt beside him. ‘“ Where did they plug 
you, old boy? ” 

Nolan was somewhat dubious. “ It ain’t much, I don’t 
think, but it’s somewheres there.” He laid a finger on the 
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pit of his stomach. They lifted his shirt, and then pri- 
vately they exchanged a glance of horror. 

“ Does it hurt, Jimmie? ” said Grierson, hoarsely. 

“No,” said Nolan, “ it don’t hurt any, but I feel sort 
of dead-to-the-world and numb all over. I don’t think 
it’s very bad.” 

* Oh, it’s all right,” said Watkins. 

“What I need is a drink,” said Nolan, grinning at 
them. “ I’m chilly — lying on this damp ground.” 

** It ain’t very damp, Jimmie,” said Grierson. 

* Well, it is damp,” said Nolan, with sudden irrita- 
bility. * I can feel it. I’m wet, I tell you — wet through 
— just from lying here.” 

They answered hastily. “ Yes, that’s so, Jimmie. It 
is damp. That’s so.” 

** Just put your hand under my back and see how wet 
the ground is,” he said. 

“No,” they answered. “ That’s all right, Jimmie. 
We know it’s wet.” 

** Well, put your hand under and see,” he cried, stub- 
bornly. 

** Oh, never mind, Jimmie.” 

“No,” he said, in a temper. “ See for yourself.” 
Grierson seemed to be afraid of Nolan’s agitation, and 
so he slipped a hand under the prostrate man, and pres- 
ently withdrew it covered with blood. “ Yes,” he said, 
hiding his hand carefully from Nolan’s eyes, “‘ you were 
right, Jimmie.” 

‘Of course I was,” said Nolan, contentedly closing 
his eyes. “ This hillside holds water like a swamp.” 
After a moment he said, “ Guess I ought to know. I’m 
flat here on it, and you fellers are standing up.” 

He did not know he was dying. He thought he was 
holding an argument on the condition of the turf. 
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VAL 


> said Grierson, in a low and husky 


* Cover his face,’ 
voice afterwards. 

* What’ll I cover it with? ” said Watkins. 

They looked at themselves. They stood in their shirts, 
trousers, leggings, shoes ; they had nothing. 

“ Oh,” said Grierson, “ here’s his hat.” He brought it 
and laid it on the face of the dead man. They stood for 
a time. It was apparent that they thought it essential 
and decent to say or do something. Finally Watkins 
said in a broken voice, “ Aw, it’s a damn shame.” They 
moved slowly off toward the firing line. 


In the blue gloom of evening, in one of the fever tents, 
the two rows of still figures became hideous, charnel. 
The languid movement of a hand was surrounded with 
spectral mystery, and the occasional painful twisting of 
a body under a blanket was terrifying, as if dead men 
were moving in their graves under the sod. A heavy 
odour of sickness and medicine hung in the air. 

“What regiment are you in?” said a feeble voice. 

“'Twenty-ninth Infantry,” answered another voice. 

“'Twenty-ninth! Why, the man on the other side of 
me is in the Twenty-ninth.” 

“He is? — Hey, there, partner, are you in the 
Twenty-ninth? ” 

A third voice merely answered wearily. “ Martin of 
C Company.” 

“What? Jack, is that you? ” 

“Tt’s part of me. — Who are you? ” 

“Grierson, you fat-head. I thought you were 
wounded.” 
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There was the noise of a man gulping a great drink 
of water, and at its conclusion Martin said, “ I am.” 

“ Well, what you doin’ in the fever place, then? ” 

Martin replied with drowsy impatience. “ Got the 
fever too.” 

** Gee! ” said Grierson. 

Thereafter there was silence in the fever tent, save 
for the noise made by a man over in a corner — a kind 
of man always found in an American crowd — a heroic, 
implacable comedian and patriot, of a humour that has 
bitterness and ferocity and love in it, and he was wring- 
ing from the situation a grim meaning by singing “ The 
Star-Spangled Banner” with all the ardour which 
could be procured from his fever-stricken body. 

* Billie,” called Martin in a low voice, “ where’s 
Jimmy Nolan? ” 

** He’s dead,” said Grierson. 

A triangle of raw gold light shone on a side of the 
tent. Somewhere in the valley an engine’s bell was ring- 
ing, and it sounded of peace and home as if it hung ona 
cow’s neck. 

“© And where’s Ike Watkins? ” 

“ Well, he ain’t dead, but he got shot through the 
lungs. They say he ain’t got much show.” 

Through the clouded odours of sickness and medicine 
rang the dauntless voice of the man in the corner. 
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AN EPISODE OF WAR 


THE LIEUTENANT’s rubber blanket lay on the ground, 
and upon it he had poured the company’s supply of 
coffee. Corporals and other representatives of the 
grimy and hot-throated men who lined the breast-work 
had come for each squad’s portion. 

The lieutenant was frowning and serious at this task 
of division. His lips pursed as he drew with his sword 
various crevices in the heap, until brown squares of cof- 
fee, astoundingly equal in size, appeared on the blanket. 
He was on the verge of a great triumph in mathematics, 
and the corporals were thronging forward, each to reap 
a little square, when suddenly the lieutenant cried out 
and looked quickly at a man near him as if he suspected 
it was a case of personal assault. The others cried out 
also when they saw blood upon the lieutenant’s sleeve. 

He had winced like a man stung, swayed dangerously, 
and then straightened. The sound of his hoarse breath- 
ing was plainly audible. He looked sadly, mystically, 
over the breast-work at the green face of a wood, where 
now were many little puffs of white smoke. During this 
moment the men about him gazed statue-like and silent, 
astonished and awed by this catastrophe which hap- 
pened when catastrophes were not expected — when 
they had leisure to observe it. 

As the lieutenant stared at the wood, they too swung 
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their heads, so that for another instant all hands, still 
silent, contemplated the distant forest as if their minds 
were fixed upon the mystery of a bullet’s journey. 

The officer had, of course, been compelled to take his 
sword into his left hand. He did not hold it by the hilt. 
He gripped it at the middle of the blade, awkwardly. 
Turning his eyes from the hostile wood, he looked at the 
sword as he held it there, and seemed puzzled as to what 
to do with it, where to put it. In short, this weapon had 
of a sudden become a strange thing to him. He looked 
at it in a kind of stupefaction, as if he had been endowed 
with a trident, a sceptre, or a spade. 

Finally he tried to sheathe it. To sheathe a sword 
held by the left hand, at the middle of the blade, in a 
scabbard hung at the left hip, is a feat worthy of a saw- 
dust ring. This wounded officer engaged in a desperate 
struggle with the sword and the wobbling scabbard, and 
during the time of it he breathed like a wrestler. 

But at this instant the men, the spectators, awoke 
from their stone-like poses and crowded forward sym- 
pathetically. The orderly-sergeant took the sword and 
tenderly placed it in the scabbard. At the time, he 


leaned nervously backward, and did not allow even his _ 


finger to brush the body of the lieutenant. A wound 


gives strange dignity to him who bears it. Well men — 


shy from this new and terrible majesty. It is as if the 
wounded man’s hand is upon the curtain which hangs 
before the revelations of all existence — the meaning of 
ants, potentates, wars, cities, sunshine, snow, a feather 
dropped from a bird’s wing; and the power of it sheds 
radiance upon a bloody form, and makes the other men 
understand sometimes that they are little. His comrades 
look at him with large eyes thoughtfully. Moreover, 
they fear vaguely that the weight of a finger upon him 
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might send him headlong, precipitate the tragedy, hurl 
him at once into the dim, grey unknown. And so the 
orderly-sergeant, while sheathing the sword, leaned 
nervously backward. 

There were others who proffered assistance. One 
timidly presented his shoulder and asked the lieutenant 
if he cared to lean upon it, but the latter waved him away 
mournfully. He wore the look of one who knows he is the 
victim of a terrible disease and understands his help- 
lessness. He again stared over the breast-work at the 
forest, and then, turning, went slowly rearward. He 
held his right wrist tenderly in his left hand as if the 
wounded arm was made of very brittle glass. 

And the men in silence stared at the wood, then at the 
departing lieutenant; then at the wood, then at the 
lieutenant. 

As the wounded officer passed from the line of battle, 
he was enabled to see many things which as a participant 
in the fight were unknown to him. He saw a general on 
a black horse gazing over the lines of blue infantry at the 
green woods which veiled his problems. An aide gal- 
loped furiously, dragged his horse suddenly to a halt, 
saluted, and presented a paper. It was, for a wonder, 
precisely like a historical painting. 

To the rear of the general and his staff a group, com- 
posed of a bugler, two or three orderlies, and the bearer 
of the corps standard, all upon maniacal horses, were 
working like slaves to hold their ground, preserve their 
respectful interval, while the shells boomed in the air 
about them, and caused their chargers to make furious 
quivering leaps. 

A battery, a tumultuous and shining mass, was swirl- 
ing toward the right. The wild thud of hoofs, the cries 
of the riders shouting blame and praise, menace and en- 
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couragement, and, last, the roar of the wheels, the slant 
of the glistening guns, brought the lieutenant to an in- 
tent pause. The battery swept in curves that stirred the 
heart; it made halts as dramatic as the crash of a wave 
on the rocks, and when it fled onward this aggregation 
of wheels, levers, motors had a beautiful unity, as if it 
were a missile. The sound of it was a war-chorus that 
reached into the depths of man’s emotion. 

The lieutenant, still holding his arm as if it were of 
glass, stood watching this battery until all detail of it 
was lost, save the figures of the riders, which rose and 
fell and waved lashes over the black mass. 

Later, he turned his eyes toward the battle, where the 
shooting sometimes crackled like bush-fires, sometimes 
sputtered with exasperating irregularity, and some- 
times reverberated like the thunder. He saw the smoke 
rolling upward and saw crowds of men who ran and 
cheered, or stood and blazed away at the inscrutable 
distance. 

He came upon some stragglers, and they told him how 
to find the field hospital. They described its exact loca- 
tion. In fact, these men, no longer having part in the 
battle, knew more of it than others. They told the per- 
formance of every corps, every division, the opinion of 
every general. The lieutenant, carrying his wounded 
arm rearward, looked upon them with wonder. 

At the roadside a brigade was making coffee and 
buzzing with talk like a girls’ boarding-school. Several 
officers came out to him and inquired concerning things 
of which he knew nothing. One, seeing his arm, began 
to scold. ‘ Why, man, that’s no way to do. You want 
to fix that thing.” He appropriated the lieutenant and 
the lieutenant’s wound. He cut the sleeve and laid bare 
the arm, every nerve of which softly fluttered under his 
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touch. He bound his handkerchief over the wound, 
scolding away in the meantime. His tone allowed one to 
think that he was in the habit of being wounded every 
day. The lieutenant hung his head, feeling, in this 
presence, that he did not know how to be correctly 
wounded. 

The low white tents of the hospital were grouped 
around an old schoolhouse. There was here a singular 
commotion. In the foreground two ambulances inter- 
locked wheels in the deep mud. The drivers were tossing 
the blame of it back and forth, gesticulating and berat- 
ing, while from the ambulances, both crammed with 
wounded, there came an occasional groan. An inter- 
minable crowd of bandaged men were coming and going. 
Great numbers sat under the trees nursing heads or arms 
or legs. There was a dispute of some kind raging on the 
steps of the schoolhouse. Sitting with his back against 
a tree a man with a face as grey as a new army blanket 
was serenely smoking a corncob pipe. The lieutenant 
wished to rush forward and inform him that he was 
dying. 

A busy surgeon was passing near the lieutenant. 
** Good-morning,” he said, with a friendly smile. Then 
he caught sight of the lieutenant’s arm, and his face at 
once changed. “ Well, let’s have a look at it.” He 
seemed possessed suddenly of a great contempt for the 
lieutenant. This wound evidently placed the latter on a 
very low social plane. The doctor cried out impatiently : 
** What mutton-head had tied it up that way anyhow? ” 
The lieutenant answered, * Oh, a man.” 

When the wound was disclosed the doctor fingered it 
disdainfully. ““ Humph,” he said. “ You come along 
with me and [ll ’tend to you.” His voice contained the 
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same scorn as if he were saying: “ You will have to go 
to jail.” 

The leutenant had been very meek, but now his face 
flushed, and he looked into the doctor’s eyes. “I guess 
I won’t have it amputated,” he said. 

““ Nonsense, man! Nonsense! Nonsense!” cried the 
doctor. ‘* Come along, now. I won’t amputate it. Come 
along. Don’t be a baby.” 

“Let go of me,” said the lieutenant, holding back 
wrathfully, his glance fixed upon the door of the old 
schoolhouse, as sinister to him as the portals of death. 

And this is the story of how the lieutenant lost his 
arm. When he reached home, his sisters, his mother, his 
wife, sobbed for a long time at the sight of the flat sleeve. 
** Oh, well,” he said, standing shamefaced amid these 
tears, “ I don’t suppose it matters so much as all that.” 
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Jimmie lounged about the dining-room and watched his 
mother with large, serious eyes. Suddenly he said, “ Ma 
— now — can I borrow pa’s gun? ” 

She was overcome with the feminine horror which is 
able to mistake preliminary words for the full accom- 
plishment of the dread thing. “ Why, Jimmie!” she 
cried. “ Of al-l wonders! Your father’s gun! No in- 
deed you can’t!” 

He was fairly well crushed, but he managed to mutter, 
sullenly, “ Well, Willie Dalzel, he’s got a gun.” In 
reality his heart had previously been beating with such 
tumult — he had himself been so impressed with the dar- 
ing and sin of his request — that he was glad that all 
was over now, and his mother could do very little further 
harm to his sensibilities. He had been influenced into the 
venture by the larger boys. 

“ Huh! ” the Dalzel urchin had said; ‘* your father’s 
got a gun, hasn’t he? Well, why don’t you bring that? ” 

Puffing himself, Jimmie had replied, ‘* Well, I can, if 
I want to.” It was a black lie, but really the Dalzel boy 
was too outrageous with his eternal bill-posting about 
the gun which a beaming uncle had entrusted to him. 
Its possession made him superior in manfulness to most 
boys in the neighborhood — or at least they enviously 
conceded him such position — but he was so overbear- 
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ing, and stuffed the fact of his treasure so relentlessly 
down their throats, that on this occasion the miserable 
Jimmie had lied as naturally as most animals swim. 

Willie Dalzel had not been checkmated, for he had in- 
stantly retorted, “‘ Why don’t you get it, then? ” 

“ Well, I can, if I want to.” 

* Well, get it, then! ” 

“ Well, I can, if I want to.” 

Thereupon Jimmie had paced away with great airs of 
surety as far as the door of his home, where his manner 
changed to one of tremulous misgiving as it came upon 
him to address his mother in the dining-room. There 
had happened that which had happened. 

When Jimmie returned to his two distinguished com- 
panions he was blown out with a singular pomposity. 
He spoke these noble words: ‘* Oh, well, I guess I don’t 
want to take the gun out to-day.” 

They had been watching him with gleaming ferret 
eyes, and they detected his falsity at once. They chal- 
lenged him with shouted gibes, but it was not in the rules 
for the conduct of boys that one should admit anything 
whatsoever, and so Jimmie, backed into an ethical cor- 
ner, lied as stupidly, as desperately, as hopelessly as ever 
lone savage fights when surrounded at last in his jungle. 

Such accusations were never known to come to any 
point, for the reason that the number and kind of denials 
always equalled or exceeded the number of accusations, 
and no boy was ever brought really to book for these 
misdeeds. 

In the end they went off together, Willie Dalzel with 
his gun being a trifle in advance and discoursing upon 
his various works. They passed along a maple-lined 
avenue, a highway common to boys bound for that free 
land of hills and woods in which they lived in some part 
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their romance of the moment, whether it was of Indians, 
miners, smugglers, soldiers, or outlaws. The paths were 
their paths, and much was known to them of the secrets 
of the dark green hemlock thickets, the wastes of sweet- 
fern and huckleberry, the cliffs of gaunt bluestone with 
the sumach burning red at their feet. Each boy had, I 
am sure, a conviction that some day the wilderness was 
to give forth to him a marvellous secret. They felt that 
the hills and the forest knew much, and they heard a 
voice of it inthe silence. It was vague, thrilling, fearful, 
and altogether fabulous. The grown folk seemed to re- 
gard these wastes merely as so much distance between 
one place and another place, or as a rabbit-cover, or as 
a district to be judged according to the value of the 
timber; but to the boys it spoke some great inspiring 
word, which they knew even as those who pace the shore 
know the enigmatic speech of the surf. In the meantime 
they lived there, in season, lives of rmging adventure — 
by dint of imagination. 

The boys left the avenue, skirted hastily through 
some private grounds, climbed a fence, and entered the 
thickets. It happened that at school the previous day 
Willie Dalzel had been forced to read and acquire in 
some part a solemn description of a lynx. The meagre 
information thrust upon him had caused him grimaces of 
suffering, but now he said, suddenly, * I’m goin’ to shoot 
a lynx.” 

The other boys admired this statement, but they were 
silent fora time. Finally Jimmie said, meekly, ** What’s 
a lynx? ” He had endured his ignorance as long as he 
was able. 

The Dalzel boy mocked him. “ Why, don’t you know 
what a lynx is? A lynx? Why, a lynx is a animal some- 
thin’ like a cat, an’ it’s got great big green eyes, and it 
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sits on the limb of a tree an’ jus’ glares at you. It’s a 
pretty bad animal, I tell you. Why, when I —” 

“ Huh!” said the third boy. ‘ Where’d you ever see 
alynx??? 

* Oh, I’ve seen ’em — plenty of ’em. I bet you’d be 
scared if you seen one once.” 

Jimmie and the other boy each demanded, “* How do 
you know I would? ” 

They penetrated deeper into the wood. They climbed 
a rocky zigzag path which led them at times where with 
their hands they could almost touch the tops of giant 
pines. The grey cliffs sprang sheer toward the sky. 
Willie Dalzel babbled about his impossible lynx, and 
they stalked the mountainside like chamois-hunters, al- 
though no noise of bird or beast broke the stillness of 
the hills. Below them Whilomyille was spread out some- 
what like the cheap green-and-black lithograph of the 
time — “ A Bird’s-eye View of Whilomville, N. Y.” 

In the end the boys reached the top of the mountain 
and scouted off among wild and desolate ridges. They 
were burning with the desire to slay large animals. 
They thought continually of elephants, lions, tigers, 
crocodiles. They discoursed upon their immaculate con- 
duct in case such monsters confronted them, and they 
all lied carefully about their courage. 

The breeze was heavy with the smell of sweetfern. 
The pines and hemlocks sighed as they waved their 
branches. In the hollows the leaves of the laurels were 
lacquered where the sunlight found them. No matter 
the weather, it would be impossible to long continue an 
expedition of this kind without a fire, and presently they 
built one, snapping down for fuel the brittle under 
branches of the pines. About this fire they were willed 
to conduct a sort of play, the Dalzel boy taking the part 
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of a bandit chief, and the other boys being his trusty 
lieutenants. They stalked to and fro, long-strided, 
stern yet devil-may-care, three terrible little figures. 

Jimmie had an uncle who made game of him when- 
ever he caught him in this kind of play, and often this 
uncle quoted derisively the following classic: “‘ Once 
aboard the lugger, Bill, and the girl is mine. Now to 
burn the chateau and destroy all evidence of our crime. 
But, hark ’e, Bill, no wiolence.” Wheeling abruptly, he 
addressed these dramatic words to his comrades. They 
were impressed ; they decided at once to be smugglers, 
and in the most ribald fashion they talked about carry- 
ing off young women. 

At last they continued their march through the 
woods. The smuggling motif was now grafted fantasti- 
cally upon the original lynx idea, which Willie Dalzel 
refused to abandon at any price. 

Once they came upon an innocent bird which hap- 
pened to be looking another way at the time. After a 
great deal of manceuyring and big words, Willie Dalzel 
reared his fowling-piece and blew this poor thing into a 
mere rag of wet feathers, of which he was proud. 

Afterward the other big boy had a turn at another 
bird. Then it was plainly Jimmie’s chance. The two 
others had, of course, some thought of cheating him out 
of this chance, but of a truth he was timid to explode 
such a thunderous weapon, and as soon as they detected 
this fear they simply overbore him, and made it clearly 
understood that if he refused to shoot he would lose his 
caste, his scalp-lock, his girdle, his honour. 

They had reached the old death-coloured snake-fence 
which marked the limits of the upper pasture of the 
Fleming farm. Under some hickory trees the path ran 
parallel to the fence. Behold! a small priestly chip- 
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munk came to a rail and, folding his hands on his ab- 
domen, addressed them in his own tongue. It was Jim- 
mie’s shot. Adjured by the others, he took the gun. His 
face was stiff with apprehension. The Dalzel boy was 
giving forth fine words. “Go ahead. Aw, don’t be 
afraid. It’s nothin’ to do. Why, I’ve done it a million 
times. Don’t shut both your eyes, now. Jus’ keep one 
open and shut the other one. He’ll get away if you don’t 
watch out. Now you’re all right. Why don’t you let ’er 
go? Go ahead.” 

Jimmie, with his legs braced apart, was in the centre 
of the path. His back was greatly bent, owing to the 
mechanics of supporting the heavy gun. His compan- 
ions were screeching in the rear. There was a wait. 

Then he pulled trigger. To him there was a frightful 
roar, his cheek and his shoulder took a stunning blow, 
his face felt a hot flush of fire, and, opening his two eyes, 
he found that he was still alive. He was not too dazed 
to instantly adopt a becoming egotism. It had been the 
first shot of his life. 

But directly after the well-mannered celebration of 
this victory a certain cow, which had been grazing in the 
line of fire, was seen to break wildly across the pasture, 
bellowing and bucking. The three smugglers and lynx- 
hunters looked at each other out of blanched faces. Jim- 
mie had hit the cow. The first evidence of his compre- 
hension of this fact was in the celerity with which he 
returned the discharged gun to Willie Dalzel. 

They turned to flee. The land was black, as if it had 
been overshadowed suddenly with thick storm-clouds, 
and even as they fled in their horror a gigantic Swedish 
farm-hand came from the heavens and fell upon them, 
shrieking in eerie triumph. In a twinkle they were 
clouted prostrate. The Swede was elate and ferocious 
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in a foreign and fulsome way. He continued to beat 
them and yell. 

From the ground they raised their dismal appeal. 
** Oh, please, mister, we didn’t do it! He did it! I didn’t 
do it! We didn’t do it! We didn’t mean to do it! Oh, 
please, mister! ” 

In these moments of childish terror little lads go half 
blind, and it is possible that few moments of their 
after life made them suffer as they did when the Swede 
flung them over the fence and marched them toward the 
farmhouse. They begged like cowards on the scaffold, 
and each one was for himself. ‘Oh, please let me go, 
mister! I didn’t do it, mister! He did it! Oh, p-l-ease 
let me go, mister! ” 

The boyish view belongs to boys alone, and if this tall 
and knotted labourer was needlessly without charity, 
none of the three lads questioned it. Usually when they 
were punished they decided that they deserved it, and 
the more they were punished the more they were con- 
vinced that they were criminals of a most subterranean 
type. As to the hitting of the cow being a pure accident, 
and therefore not of necessity a criminal matter, such 
reading never entered their heads. When things hap- 
pened and they were caught, they commonly paid dire 
consequences, and they were accustomed to measure the 
probabilities of woe utterly by the damage done, and 
not in any way by the culpability. The shooting of the 
cow was plainly heinous, and undoubtedly their dun- 
geons would be knee-deep in water. 

“He did it, mister!” This was a general outcry. 
Jimmie used it as often as did the others. As for them, 
it is certain that they had no direct thought of be- 
traying their comrade for their own salvation. They 
thought themselves guilty because they were caught; 
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when boys were not caught they might possibly be 
innocent. But captured boys were guilty. When they 
cried out that Jimmie was the culprit, it was principally 
a simple expression of terror. 

Old Henry Fleming, the owner of the farm, strode 
across the pasture toward them. He had in his hand a 
most cruel whip. This whip he flourished. At his ap- 
proach the boys suffered the agonies of the fire regions. 
And yet anybody with half an eye could see that the 
whip in his hand was a mere accident, and that he was a 
kind old man — when he cared. 

When he had come near he spoke crisply. “ What 
you boys ben doin’ to my cow?” The tone had deep 
threat in it. They all answered by saying that none of 
them had shot the cow. Their denials were tearful and 
clamorous, and they crawled knee by knee. The vision 
of it was like three martyrs being dragged toward the 
stake. Old Fleming stood there, grim, tight-lipped. 
After a time he said, ‘* Which boy done it? ” 

There was some confusion, and then Jimmie spake. 
“T done it, mister.” 

Fleming looked at him. Then he asked, “ Well, what 
did you shoot ’er fer? ” 

Jimmie thought, hesitated, decided, faltered, and 
then formulated this: ‘ I thought she was a lynx.” 

Old Fleming and his Swede at once lay down in the 
grass and laughed themselves helpless. 
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* Don’t come in here botherin’ me,” said the cook, in- 
tolerantly. ‘ What with your mother bein’ away on a 
visit, an’ your father comin’ home soon to lunch, I have 
enough on my mind — and that without bein’ bothered 
with you. The kitchen is no place for little boys, any- 
how. Run away, and don’t be interferin’ with my work.” 
She frowned and made a grand pretence of being deep 
in herculean labours ; but Jimmie did not run away. 

“* Now — they’re goin’ to have a picnic,” he said, half 
audibly. 

sWhatr 

*“* Now — they’re goin’ to have a picnic.” 

** Who’s goin’ to have a picnic? ” demanded the cook, 
loudly. Her accent could have led one to suppose that 
if the projectors did not turn out to be the proper par- 
ties, she immediately would forbid this picnic. 

Jimmie looked at her with more hopefulness. After 
twenty minutes of futile skirmishing, he had at least 
succeeded in introducing the subject. To her question 
he answered, eagerly: ‘“‘ Oh, everybody! Lots and lots 
of boys and girls. Everybody.” 

** Who’s everybody? ” 

According to custom, Jimmie began to singsong 
through his nose in a quite indescribable fashion an 
enumeration of the prospective picnickers: “ Willie 
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Dalzel an’ Dan Earl an’ Ella Earl an’ Wolcott Margate 
an’ Reeves Margate an’ Walter Phelps an’ Homer 
Phelps an’ Minnie Phelps an’ — oh — lots more girls 
an’ — everybody. An’ their mothers an’ big sisters 
too.” Then he announced a new bit of information: 
“ They’re goin’ to have a picnic.” 

* Well, let them,” said the cook, blandly. 

Jimmie fidgeted for a time in silence. At last he mur- 
mured, “ I — now — I thought maybe you’d let me go.” 

The cook turned from her work with an air of irrita- 
tion and amazement that Jimmie should still be in the 
kitchen. “ Who’s stoppin’? you?” she asked, sharply. 
* T ain’t stoppin’ you, am I?” 

“ No,” admitted Jimmie, in a low voice. 

“ Well, why don’t you go, then? Nobody’s stoppin’ 
you.” 

“ But,” said Jimmie, “ I — you — now — each fel- 
low has got to take somethin’ to eat with ’m.” 

“ Oh ho!” cried the cook, triumphantly. ‘ So that’s 
it, is it? So that’s what you’ve been shyin’ round here 
fer, eh? Well, you may as well take yourself off with- 
out more words. What with your mother bein’ away on 
a visit, an’ your father comin’ home soon to his lunch, I 
have enough on my mind—an’ that without being 
bothered with you.” 

Jimmie made no reply, but moved in grief toward the 
door. The cook continued: “ Some people in this house 
seem to think there’s "bout a thousand cooks in this 
kitchen. Where I used to work b’fore, there was some 
reason in’em. I ain’t a horse. A picnic!” 

Jimmie said nothing, but he loitered. 

“ Seems as if I had enough to do, without havin’ you 
come round talkin’ about picnics. Nobody ever seems to 
think of the work I have to do. Nobody ever seems to 
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think of it. Then they come and talk to me about pic- 
nics! What do I care about picnics? ” 

Jimmie loitered. 

** Where I used to work b’fore, there was some reason 
in ’em. I never heard tell of no picnics right on top of 
your mother bein’ away on a visit an’ your father comin’ 
home soon to his lunch. It’s all foolishness.” 

Little Jimmie leaned his head flat against the wall 
and began to weep. She stared at him scornfully. 
“ Cryin’, eh? Cryin’? What are you cryin’ fer? ” 

** N-n-nothin’,” sobbed Jimmie. 

There was a silence, save for Jimmie’s convulsive 
breathing. At length the cook said: “ Stop that blub- 
berin’, now. Stop it! This kitchen ain’t no place fer it. 
Stop it!— Very well! If you don’t stop, I won’t give 
you nothin’ to go to the picnic with — there! ” 

For the moment he could not end his tears. “ You 
never said,” he sputtered — “ you never said you’d give 
me anything.” 

“An? why would I?” she cried, angrily. “ Why 
would I — with you in here a-cryin’ an’ a-blubberin’ an’ 
a-bleatin’ round? Enough to drive a woman crazy! I 
don’t see how you could expect me to! The idea! ” 

Suddenly Jimmie announced: “ I’ve stopped cryin’. 
I ain’t goin’ to cry no more ’t all.” 

“Well, then,” grumbled the cook — “ well, then, 
stop it. I’ve got enough on my mind.” It chanced that 
she was making for luncheon some salmon croquettes. 
A tin still half full of pinky prepared fish was beside her 
on the table. Still grumbling, she seized a loaf of bread 
and, wielding a knife, she cut from this loaf four slices, 
each of which was as big as a six-shilling novel. She 
profligately spread them with butter, and jabbing the 
point of her knife into the salmon tin she brought up 
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bits of salmon, which she flung and flattened upon the 
bread. Then she crashed the pieces of bread together in 
pairs, much as one would clash cymbals. There was no 
doubt in her own mind but that she had created two 
sandwiches. 

“There,” she cried. “'That’ll do you all right. 
Lemme see. What’ll I put ’em in? There — I’ve got 
it.? She thrust the sandwiches into a small pail and 
jammed on the lid. 

Jimmie was ready for the picnic. “ Oh, thank you, 
Mary!” he cried, joyfully, and in a moment he was off, 
running swiftly. 

The picnickers had started nearly half an hour ear- 
lier, owing to his inability to quickly attack and subdue 
the cook, but he knew that the rendezvous was in the 
grove of tall, pillar-like hemlocks and pines that grew 
on a rocky knoll at the lake-shore. His heart was very 
light as he sped, swinging his pail. But a few minutes 
previously his soul had been gloomed in despair ; now he 
was happy. He was going to the picnic, where privilege 
of participation was to be bought by the contents of the 
little tin pail. 

When he arrived in the outskirts of the grove he heard 
a merry clamour, and when he reached the top of the 
knoll he looked down the slope upon a scene which al- 
most made his little breast burst with joy. They actu- 
ally had two camp-fires! ‘Two camp-fires! At one of 
them Mrs. Earl was making something — chocolate, no 
doubt — and at the other a young lady in white duck 
and a sailor hat was dropping eggs into boiling water. 
Other grown-up people had spread a white cloth and 
were laying upon it things from baskets. In the deep 
cool shadow of the trees the children scurried, laughing. 
Jimmie hastened forward to join his friends. 
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Homer Phelps caught first sight of him. “ Ho!” he 
shouted; “ here comes Jimmie T'rescott! Come on, Jim- 
mie; you be on our side!” The children had divided 
themselves into two bands for some purpose of play. 
The others of Homer Phelps’s party loudly endorsed 
his plan. “ Yes, Jimmie, you be on owr side.” Then 
arose the usual dispute. “ Well, we got the weakest 
side.” 

**'Tain’t any weaker’n ours.” 

Homer Phelps suddenly started and, looking hard, 
said, ** What you got in the pail, Jim? ” 

Jimmie answered, somewhat uneasily, “ Got m’ lunch 
rh ee 

Instantly that brat of a Minnie Phelps simply tore 
down the sky with her shrieks of derision. “ Got his 
lunch in it! In a pail!” She ran screaming to her 
mother. “ Oh, mamma! Oh, mamma! Jimmie ‘Tres- 
cott’s got his picnic in a pail! ” 

Now there was nothing in the nature of this fact to 
particularly move the others — notably the boys, who 
were not competent to care if he had brought his lunch- 
eon in a coal-bin; but such is the instinct of childish 
society that they all immediately moved away from him. 
In a moment he had been made a social leper. All old 
intimacies were flung into the lake, so to speak. They 
dared not compromise themselves. At safe distances the 
boys shouted, scornfully: “* Huh! Got his picnic in a 
pail!” Never again during that picnic did the little 
girls speak of him as Jimmie Trescott. His name now 
was Him. ; 

His mind was dark with pain as he stood, the hang- 
dog, kicking the gravel, and muttering as defiantly as 
he was able, “‘ Well, I can have it in a pail if I want to.” 
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This statement of freedom was of no importance, and he 
knew it, but it was the only idea in his head. 

He had been baited at school for being detected in 
writing a letter to little Cora, the angel child, and he had 
known how to defend himself, but this situation was in 
no way similar. This was a social affair, with grown 
people on all sides. It would be sweet to catch the Mar- 
gate twins, for instance, and hammer them into a state 
of bleating respect for his pail; but that was a matter 
for the jungles of childhood, where grown folk seldom 
penetrated. He could only glower. 

The amiable voice of Mrs. Earl suddenly called: 
“Come, children! Everything’s ready!” They scam- 
pered away, glancing back for one last gloat at Jimmie 
standing there with his pail. 

He did not know what to do. He knew that the grown 
folk expected him at the spread, but if he approached 
he would be greeted by a shameful chorus from the chil- 
dren — more especially from some of those damnable 
little girls. Still, luxuries beyond all dreaming were 
heaped on that cloth. One could not forget them. Per- 
haps if he crept up modestly, and was very gentle and 
very nice to the little girls, they would allow him peace. 
Of course it had been dreadful to come with a pail to 
such a grand picnic, but they might forgive him. 

Oh no, they would not! He knew them better. And 
then suddenly he remembered with what delightful ex- 
pectations he had raced to this grove, and self-pity over- 
whelmed him, and he thought he wanted to die and make 
every one feel sorry. 

The young lady in white duck and a sailor hat looked 
at him, and then spoke to her sister, Mrs. Earl. “ Who’s 
that hovering in the distance, Emily? ” 
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Mrs. Earl peered. “ Why, it’s Jimmie Trescott! 
Jimmie, come to the picnic! Why don’t you come to the 
picnic, Jimmie? ” He began to sidle toward the cloth. 

But at Mrs. Earl’s call there was another outburst 
from many of the children. “ He’s got his picnic in a 
pail! Ina pail! Got it ina pail!” 

Minnie Phelps was a shrill fiend. “ Oh, mamma, he’s 
got it in that pail! See! Isn’t it funny? Isn’t it dread- 
ful funny? ” 

“ What ghastly prigs children are, Emily!” said the 
young lady. “ They are spoiling that boy’s whole day, 
breaking his heart, the little cats! I think I’ll go over 
and talk to him.” 

** Maybe you had better not,” answered Mrs. Earl, 
dubiously. ‘‘ Somehow these things arrange themselves. 
If you interfere, you are likely to prolong everything.” 

* Well, I'll try, at least,” said the young lady. 

At the second outburst against him Jimmie had 
crouched down by a tree, half hiding behind it, half 
pretending that he was not hiding behind it. He turned 
his sad gaze toward the lake. The bit of water seen 
through the shadows seemed perpendicular, a slate- 
coloured wall. He heard a noise near him, and turning 
he perceived the young lady looking down at him. In 
her hand she held plates. “ May I sit near you? ” she 
asked, coolly. 

Jimmie could hardly believe his ears. After dispos- 
ing herself and the plates upon the pine needles, she 
made brief explanation. “ 'They’re rather crowded, you 
see, over there. I don’t like to be crowded at a picnic, 
so I thought I’d come here. I hope you don’t mind.” 

Jimmie made haste to find his tongue. “‘ Oh, I don’t 
mind! I like to have you here.” The ingenuous empha- 
sis made it appear that the fact of his liking to have her 
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there was in the nature of a law-dispelling phenomenon, 
but she did not smile. 

“ How large is that lake? ” she asked. 

Jimmie, falling into the snare, at once began to talk 
in the manner of a proprietor of the lake. ‘ Oh, it’s 
almost twenty miles long, an’ in one place it’s almost 
four miles wide! an’ it’s deep too — awful deep — an’ 
it’s got real steamboats on it, an’ — oh — lots of other 
boats, an’? — an’ — an’ —” 

** Do you go out on it sometimes? ” 

** Oh, lots of times! My father’s got a boat,” he said, 
eyeing her to note the effect of his words. 

She was correctly pleased and struck with wonder. 
“Oh, has he?” she cried, as if she never before had 
heard of a man owning a boat. 

Jimmie continued: ‘* Yes, an’ it’s a grea’ big boat, 
too, with sails, real sails ; an’ sometimes he takes me out 
in her too; an’ once he took me fishin’, an’ we had sand- 
wiches, plenty of ’em, an’ my father he drank beer right 
out of the bottle — right out of the bottle!” 

The young lady was properly overwhelmed by this 
amazing intelligence. Jimmie saw the impression he 
had created, and he enthusiastically resumed his narra- 
tive: “ An’ after, he let me throw the bottles in the water, 
and I throwed ’em ’way, ’way, ’way out. An’ they sank, 
an’ — never comed up,” he concluded, dramatically. 

His face was glorified; he had forgotten all about the 
pail; he was absorbed in this communion with a beauti- 
ful lady who was so interested in what he had to say. 

She indicated one of the plates, and said, indiffer- 
ently: “Perhaps you would like some of those sand- 
wiches. I made them. Do you like olives? And there’s 
a devilled egg. I made that also.” 

“Did you really?” said Jimmie, politely. His 
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face gloomed for a moment because the pail was re- 
called to his mind, but he timidly possessed himself of a 
sandwich. 

*“* Hope you are not going to scorn my devilled egg,” 
said his goddess. ‘‘ I am very proud of it.” He did not; 
he scorned little that was on the plate. 

Their gentle intimacy was ineffable to the boy. He 
thought he had a friend, a beautiful lady, wlio liked him 
more than she did anybody at the picnic, to say the least. 
This was proved by the fact that she had flung aside the 
luxuries of the spread cloth to sit with him, the exile. 
Thus early did he fall a victim to woman’s wiles. 

** Where do you live? ” he asked, suddenly. 

** Oh, a long way from here! In New York.” 

His next question was put very bluntly. “ Are you 
married? ” 

“Oh no!” she answered, gravely. 

Jimmie was silent for a time, during which he glanced 
shyly and furtively up at her face. It was evident that 
he was somewhat embarrassed. Finally he said, “* When 
I grow up to be a man — ” 

“Oh, that is some time yet! ” said the beautiful lady. 

“ But when I do, I —I should like to marry you.” 

** Well, I will remember it,” she answered ; “ but don’t 
talk of it now, because it’s such a long time; and — I 
wouldn’t wish you to consider yourself bound.” She 
smiled at him. 

He began to brag. “ When I grow up to be a man, 
I’m goin’ to have lots an’ lots of money, an’ I’m goin’ to 
have a grea’ big house, an’ a horse an’ a shotgun, an’ 
lots an’ lots of books ’bout elephants an’ tigers, an’ lots 
an’ lots of ice-cream an’ pie an’ — carmels.” As before, 
she was impressed; he could see it. “ An’ I’m goin’ to 
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have lots an’ lots of children — ’bout three hundred, I 
guess — an’ there won’t none of ’em be girls. They’ll 
all be boys — like me.” 

“Oh, my!” she said. 

His garment of shame was gone from him. The pail 
was dead and well buried. It seemed to him that months 
elapsed as he dwelt in happiness near the beautiful lady 
and trumpeted his vanity. 

At last there was a shout. “Come on! we’re going 
home.” The picnickers trooped out of the grove. The 
children wished to resume their jeering, for Jimmie still 
gripped his pail, but they were restrained by the cir- 
cumstances. He was walking at the side of the beautiful 
lady. 

During this journey he abandoned many of his 
habits. For instance, he never travelled without skip- 
ping gracefully from crack to crack between the stones, 
or without pretending that he was a train of cars, or 
without some mumming device of childhood. But now 
he behaved with dignity. He made no more noise than a 
little mouse. He escorted the beautiful lady to the gate 
of the Earl home, where he awkwardly, solemnly, and 
wistfully shook hands in good-bye. He watched her go 
up the walk ; the door clanged. 

On his way home he dreamed. One of these dreams 
was fascinating. Supposing the beautiful lady was his 
teacher in school! Oh, my! wouldn’t he be a good boy, 
sitting like a statuette all day long, and knowing every 
lesson to perfection, and — everything. And then sup- 
posing that a boy should sass her. Jimmie painted him- 
self waylaying that boy on the homeward road, and the 
fate of the boy was a thing to make strong men cover 
their eyes with their hands. And she would like him 
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more and more — more and more. And he — he would 
be a little god. 

But as he was entering his father’s grounds an ap- 
palling recollection came to him. He was returning with 
the bread-and-butter and the salmon untouched in the 
pail! He could imagine the cook, nine feet tall, waving 
her fist. “ An’ so that’s what I took trouble for, is it? 
So’s you could bring it back? So’s you could bring it 
back?” He skulked toward the house like a marauding 
bushranger. When he neared the kitchen door he made 
a desperate rush past it, aiming to gain the stables and 
there secrete his guilt. He was nearing them, when a 
thunderous voice hailed him from the rear: “ Jimmie 
Trescott, where you goin’ with that pail? ” 

It was the cook. He made no reply, but plunged into 
the shelter of the stables. He whirled the lid from the 
pail and dashed its contents beneath a heap of blankets. 
Then he stood panting, his eyes on the door. The cook 
did not pursue, but she was bawling: ‘“* Jimmie Trescott, 
what you doin’ with that pail? ” 

He came forth, swinging it. “ Nothin’,” he said, in 
virtuous protest. 

“T know better,” she said, sharply, as she relieved 
him of his curse. 

In the morning Jimmie was playing near the stable, 
when he heard a shout from Peter Washington, who 
attended Dr. Trescott’s horse: *‘ Jim! Oh, Jim!” 

“What? ” 

** Come yah.” 

Jimmie went reluctantly to the door of the stable, 
and Peter Washington asked: ** Wut’s dish yer fish an’ 
brade doin’ unner dese yer blankups? ” 

“T don’t know. I didn’t have nothin’ to do with it,” 
answered Jimmie, indignantly. 
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“ Don’ tell me!” cried Peter Washington, as he flung 
it all away — “ don’t tell me! When I fin’ fish an’ brade 
unner dese yer blankups, I don’ go an’ think dese yer 
ho’ses er yer pop’s put’em. I know. An’ if I caitch enny 
more dish yer fish an’ brade in dish yer stable, Ill tell 
yer pop.” 
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Ir was the fault of a small nickel-plated revolver, a 
most incompetent weapon, which, wherever one aimed, 
would fling the bullet as the devil willed, and no man, 
when about to use it, could tell exactly what was in store 
for the surrounding country. This treasure had been 
acquired by Jimmie Trescott after arduous bargaining 
with another small boy. Jimmie wended homeward, pat- 
ting his hip pocket at every three paces. 

Peter Washington, working in the carriage-house, 
looked out upon him with a shrewd eye. “‘ Oh, Jim,” he 
called, ‘‘ wut you got in yer hind pocket? ” 

“ Nothin’,” said Jimmie, feeling carefully under his 
jacket to make sure that the revolver wouldn’t fall out. 

Peter chuckled. ‘‘ S’more foolishness, I raikon. You 
gwine be hung one day, Jim, you keep up all dish yer 
nonsense.” 

Jimmie made no reply, but went into the back garden, 
where he hid the revolver in a box under a lilac-bush. 
Then he returned to the vicinity of Peter, and began to 
cruise to and fro in the offing, showing all the signals of 
one wishing to open treaty. ** Pete,” he said, ‘* how 
much does a box of cartridges cost? ” 

Peter raised himself violently, holding in one hand a 
piece of harness, and in the other an old rag. ‘* Ca’trid- 
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gers! Ca’tridgers! Lan’ sake! wut the kid want with 
ca’tridgers? Knew it! Knew it! Come home er-holdin’ 
on to his hind pocket like he got money in it. An’ now 
he want ca’tridgers.” 

Jimmie, after viewing with dismay the excitement 
caused by his question, began to move warily out of the 
reach of a possible hostile movement. 

** Ca’tridgers!”’ continued Peter, in scorn and hor- 
ror. “ Kid like you! No bigger’n er minute! Look yah, 
Jim, you done been swappin’ round, an’ you done got 
hol’ of er pistol!” The charge was dramatic. 

The wind was almost knocked out of Jimmie by this 
display of Peter’s terrible miraculous power, and as he 
backed away his feeble denials were more convincing 
than a confession. 

“T’ll tell yer pop!” cried Peter, in virtuous gran- 
deur. ‘ I'll tell yer pop!” 

In the distance Jimmie stood appalled. He knew not 
what to do. The dread adult wisdom of Peter Washing- 
ton had laid bare the sin, and disgrace stared at Jimmie. 

There was a whirl of wheels, and a high, lean trotting- 
mare spun Doctor Trescott’s buggy toward Peter, who 
ran forward busily. As the doctor climbed out, Peter, 
holding the mare’s head, began his denunciation: 
“ Docteh, I gwine tell on Jim. He come home er-holdin’ 
on to his hind pocket, an’ proud like he won a tuhkey- 
raffle, an’ I sure know what he been up to, an’ I done 
challenge him, an’ he nev’ say he didn’t.” 

“Why, what do you mean?” said the doctor. 
“ What’s this, Jimmie? ” 

The boy came forward, glaring wrathfully at Peter. 
In fact, he suddenly was so filled with rage at Peter that 
he forgot all precautions. “ It’s about a pistol,” he said, 
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bluntly. “ I’ve got a pistol. I swapped for it.” 

“T done tol’ ’im his pop wouldn’t stand no fiah-awms, 
an’ him a kid like he is. I done tol’ im. Lan’ sake! he 
strut like he was a soldier! Come in yere proud, an’ 
er-holdin’ on to his hind pocket. He think he was Jesse 
James, I raikon. But I done tol’ ’im his pop stan’ no 
sech foolishness. First thing — blam— he shoot his 
haid off. No, seh, he too tinety t? come in yere er-strut- 
in’ like he jest bought Main Street. I tol’ im. I done 
tol’ ’im — shawp. I don’ wanter be loafin’ round dis yer 
stable if Jim he gwine go shootin’ round an’ shootin’ 
round — blim — blam — blim — blam! No, seh. I re- 
tiahs. I retiahs. It’s all right if er grown man got er 
gun, but ain’t no kids come foolishin’ round me with fiah- 
awms. No, seh. I retiahs.” 

“Oh, be quiet, Peter!” said the doctor. ‘“‘ Where is 
this thing, Jimmie? ” 

The boy went sulkily to the box under the lilac-bush 
and returned with the revolver. ‘“‘ Here ’tis,” he said, 
with a glare over his shoulder at Peter. The doctor 
looked at the silly weapon in critical contempt. 

* Tt’s not much of a thing, Jimmie, but I don’t think 
you are quite old enough for it yet. I'll keep it for you 
in one of the drawers of my desk.” 

Peter Washington burst out proudly: “I done tol? 
*im th’ docteh wouldn’ stan’ no traffickin’ round yere 
with fiah-awms. I done tol’ ’im.” 

Jimmie and his father went together into the house, 
and as Peter unharnessed the mare he continued his 
comments on the boy and the revolver. He was not cast 
down by the absence of hearers. In fact, he usually 
talked better when there was no one to listen save the 
horses. But now his observations bore small resem- 
blance to his earlier and public statements. Admira- 
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tion and the keen family pride of a Southern negro who 
has been long in one place were now in his tone. 

“That boy! He’s er devil! When he get to be er 
man — wow! He’ll jes’ take an’ make things whirl 
round yere. Raikon we'll all take er back seat when he 
come erlong er-raisin’ Cain.” 

He had unharnessed the mare, and with his back bent 
was pushing the buggy into the carriage-house. 

** Er pistol! An’ him no bigger than er minute 

A small stone whizzed past Peter’s head and clattered 
on the stable. He hastily dropped all occupation and 
struck a curious attitude. His right knee was almost up 
to his chin, and his arms were wreathed protectingly 
about his head. He had not looked in the direction from 
which the stone had come, but he had begun immediately 
to yell: “ You Jim! Quit! Quit, I tell yer, Jim! Watch 
out! You gwine break somethin’, Jim!” 

* Yah!” taunted the boy, as with the speed and ease 
of a light-cavalryman he manceuvred in the distance. 
*“ Yah! Told on me, did you! Told on me, hey! There! 
How do you like that? ” The missiles resounded against 
the stable. 

“ Watch out, Jim! You gwine break something, Jim, 
I tell yer! Quit yer foolishness, Jim! Ow! Watch out, 
boy! I—” 

There was a crash. With diabolic ingenuity, one of 
Jimmie’s pebbles had entered the carriage-house and 
had landed among a row of carriage-lamps on a shelf, 
creating havoc which was apparently beyond all reason 
of physical law. It seemed to Jimmie that the racket of 
falling glass could have been heard in an adjacent 
county. 

Peter was a prophet who after persecution was suf- 
fered to recall everything to the mind of the persecutor. 
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“ There! Knew it! Knew it! Now I raikon you'll quit. 
Hi! jes’ look ut dese yer lamps! Fer lan’ sake! Oh, 
now yer pop jes’ break ev’ry bone in yer body!” 

In the doorway of the kitchen the cook appeared with 
a startled face. Jimmie’s father and mother came sud- 
denly out on the front veranda. ‘What was that 
noise? ” called the doctor. 

Peter went forward to explain. “ Jim he was er- 
heavin’ rocks at me, docteh, an’ erlong come one rock 
an’ go blam inter all th’ lamps an’ jes’ skitter ’em t’ bits. 
I declayah — ” 

Jimmie, half blinded with emotion, was nevertheless 
aware of a lightning glance from his father, a glance 
which cowed and frightened him to the ends of his toes. 
He heard the steady but deadly tones of his father in a 
fury: ‘ Go into the house and wait until I come.” 

Bowed in anguish, the boy moved across the lawn and 
up the steps. His mother was standing on the veranda 
still gazing toward the stable. He loitered in the faint 
hope that she might take some small pity on his state. 
But she could have heeded him no less if he had been 
invisible. He entered the house. 

When the doctor returned from his investigation of 
the harm done by Jimmie’s hand, Mrs. Trescott looked 
at him anxiously, for she knew that he was concealing 
some volcanic impulses. “* Well? ” she asked. 

** It isn’t the lamps,” he said at first. He seated him- 
self on the rail. ‘ I don’t know what we are going to do 
with that boy. It isn’t so much the lamps as it is the 
other thing. He was throwing stones at Peter because 
Peter told me about the revolver. What are we going 
to do with him? ” 

“T’m sure I don’t know,” replied the mother. 
*“ We’ve tried almost everything. Of course much of it 
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is pure animal spirits. Jimmie is not naturally vi- 
cious — ” 

“Oh, I know,” interrupted the doctor, impatiently. 
** Do you suppose, when the stones were singing about 
Peter’s ears, he cared whether they were flung by a boy 
who was naturally vicious or a boy who was not? The 
question might interest him afterward, but at the time 
he was mainly occupied in dodging these effects of pure 
animal spirits.” 

** Don’t be too hard on the boy, Ned. There’s lots of 
time yet. He’s so young yet, and —I believe he gets 
most of his naughtiness from that wretched Dalzel boy. 
That Dalzel boy — well, he’s simply awful!” Then, 
with true motherly instinct to shift blame from her own 
boy’s shoulders, she proceeded to sketch the character of 
the Dalzel boy in lines that would have made that tal- 
ented young vagabond stare. It was not admittedly her 
feeling that the doctor’s attention should be diverted 
from the main issue and his indignation divided among 
the camps, but presently the doctor felt himself burn 
with wrath for the Dalzel boy. 

“ Why don’t you keep Jimmie away from him? ” he 
demanded. “ Jimmie has no business consorting with 
abandoned little predestined jailbirds like him. If I 
catch him on the place I'l box his ears.” 

“Tt is simply impossible, unless we kept Jimmie shut 
up all the time,” said Mrs. Trescott. “I can’t watch 
him every minute of the day, and the moment my back 
is turned, he’s off.” 

“ T should think those Dalzel people would hire some- 
body to bring up their child for them,” said the doctor. 
“They don’t seem to know how to do it themselves.” 

Presently you would have thought from the talk that 
one Willie Dalzel had been throwing stones at Peter 
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Washington because Peter Washington had told Doc- 
tor Trescott that Willie Dalzel had come into possession 
of a revolver. 

In the meantime Jimmie had gone into the house to 
await the coming of his father. He was in a rebellious 
mood. He had not intended to destroy the carriage- 
lamps. He had been merely hurling stones at a creature 
whose perfidy deserved such action, and the hitting of 
the lamps had been merely another move of the great 
conspirator Fate to force one Jimmie Trescott into dark 
and troublous ways. The boy was beginning to find 
the world a bitter place. He couldn’t win appreciation 
for a single virtue; he could only achieve quick, rigorous 
punishment for his misdemeanours. Everything was an 
enemy. Now there were those silly old lamps — what 
were they doing up on that shelf, anyhow? It would 
have been just as easy for them at the time to have been 
in some other place. But no; there they had been, like 
the crowd that is passing under the wall when the mason 
for the first time in twenty years lets fall a brick. Fur- 
thermore, the flight of that stone had been perfectly un- 
reasonable. It had been a sort of freak in physical law. 
Jimmie understood that he might have thrown stones 
from the same fatal spot for an hour without hurting a 
single lamp. He was a victim — that was it. Fate had 
conspired with the detail of his environment to simply 
hound him into a grave or into a cell. 

But who would understand? Who would understand? 
And here the boy turned his mental glance in every di- 
rection, and found nothing but what was to him the 
black of cruel ignorance. Very well; some day they 
would — 

From somewhere out in the street he heard a peculiar 
whistle of two notes. It was the common signal of the 
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boys in the neighbourhood, and, judging from the direc- 
tion of the sound, it was apparently intended to sum- 
mon him. He moved immediately to one of the windows 
of the sitting-room. It opened upon a part of the 
grounds remote from the stables and cut off from the 
veranda by a wing. He perceived Willie Dalzel loitering 
in the street. Jimmie whistled the signal after having 
pushed up the window-sash some inches. He saw the 
Dalzel boy turn and regard him, and then call several 
other boys. They stood in a group and gestured. These 
gestures plainly said: ‘Come out. We’ve got some- 
thing on hand.” Jimmie sadly shook his head. 

But they did not go away. They held a long consulta- 
tion. Presently Jimmie saw the intrepid Dalzel boy 
climb the fence and begin to creep among the shrubbery, 
in elaborate imitation of an Indian scout. In time he 
arrived under Jimmie’s window, and raised his face to 
whisper : “ Come on out! We're going on a bear-hunt.” 

A bear-hunt! Of course Jimmie knew that it would 
not be a real bear-hunt, but would be a sort of carouse 
of pretension and big talking and preposterous lying 
and valour, wherein each boy would strive to have him- 
self called Kit Carson by the others. He was profoundly 
affected. However, the parental word was upon him, 
and he could not move. ‘ No,” he answered, “ I can’t. 
I’ve got to stay in.” 

“ Are you a prisoner?” demanded the Dalzel boy, 
eagerly. 

“‘ No-o — yes — I s’pose I am.” 

The other lad became much excited, but he did not 
lose his wariness. “ Don’t you want to be rescued? ” 

“ Why —no—I dun’no’,” replied Jimmie, dubi- 
ously. 

Willie Dalzel was indignant. “ Why, of course you 
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want to be rescued! We'll rescue you. I'll go and get 
my men.” And thinking this a good sentence, he re- 
peated, pompously, “ T’ll go and get my men.” He be- 
gan to crawl away, but when he was distant some ten 
paces he turned to say: “‘ Keep up a stout heart. Re- 
member that you have friends who will be faithful unto 
death. The time is not now far off when you will again 
view the blessed sunlight.” 

The poetry of these remarks filled Jimmie with ec- 
stasy, and he watched eagerly for the coming of the 
friends who would be faithful unto death. They delayed 
some time, for the reason that Willie Dalzel was making 
a speech. 

** Now, men,” he said, “* our comrade is a prisoner in 
yon —in yond —in that there fortress. We must to 
the rescue. Who volunteers to go with me? ” He fixed 
them with a stern eye. 

There was a silence, and then one of the smaller boys 
remarked, “If Doc Trescott ketches us trackin’ over 
his lawn — ” 

Willie Dalzel pounced upon the speaker and took him 
by the throat. The two presented a sort of burlesque of 
the wood-cut on the cover of a dime novel which Willie 
had just been reading — The Red Captain: A Tale of 
the Pirates of the Spanish Main. 

“You are a coward!” said Willie, through his 
clenched teeth. 

“No, I ain’t, Willie,” piped the other, as best he 
could. 

“JT say you are,” cried the great chieftain, indig- 
nantly. ‘ Don’t tell me I’m a liar.” He relinquished his 
hold upon the coward and resumed his speech. “ You 
know me, men. Many of you have been my followers for 
long years. You saw me slay Six-handed Dick with my 
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own hand. You know I never falter. Our comrade is a 
prisoner in the cruel hands of our enemies. Aw, Pete 
Washington? He dassen’t. My pa says if Pete ever 
troubles me he’ll brain ’im. Come on! To the rescue! 
Who will go with me to the rescue? Aw, come on! What 
are you afraid of? ” 

It was another instance of the power of eloquence 
upon the human mind. There was only one boy who was 
not thrilled by this oration, and he was a boy whose fa- 
vourite reading had been of the road-agents and gun- 
fighters of the great West, and he thought the whole 
thing should be conducted in the Deadwood Dick man- 
ner. This talk of a “ comrade ” was silly; “ pard ” was 
the proper word. He resolved that he would make a 
show of being a pirate, and keep secret the fact that he 
really was Hold-up Harry, the Terror of the Sierras. 

But the others were knit close in piratical bonds. One 
by one they climbed the fence at a point hidden from the 
house by tall shrubs. With many a low-breathed cau- 
tion they went upon their perilous adventure. 

Jimmie was grown tired of waiting for his friends 
who would be faithful unto death. Finally he decided 
that he would rescue himself. It would be a gross breach 
of rule, but he couldn’t sit there all the rest of the day 
waiting for his faithful-unto-death friends. The win- 
dow was only five feet from the ground. He softly raised 
the sash and threw one leg over the sill. But at the same 
time he perceived his friends snaking among the bushes. 
He withdrew his leg and waited, seeing that he was now 
to be rescued in an orthodox way. The brave pirates 
came nearer and nearer. 

Jimmie heard a noise of a closing door, and turning 
he saw his father in the room, looking at him and the 
open window in angry surprise. Boys never faint, but 
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Jimmie probably came as near to it as may the average 
boy. 

** What’s all this? ” asked the doctor, staring. In- 
voluntarily Jimmie glanced over his shoulder through 
the window. His father saw the creeping figures. 
** What are those boys doing? ” he said, sharply, and he 
knit his brows. 

** Nothin’.” 

* Nothing! Don’t tell me that. Are they coming here 
to the window? ” 

** Y-e-s, sir.” 

* What for? ” 

** To — to see me.” 

* What about? ” 

** About — about nothin’.” 

* What about? ” 

Jimmie knew that he could conceal nothing. He said, 
“'They’re comin’ to — to — to rescue me.” He began 
to whimper. 

The doctor sat down heavily. 

* What? To rescue you?” he gasped. 

** Y-yes, sir.” 

The doctor’s eyes began to twinkle. ‘ Very well,” he 
said presently. ‘I will sit here and observe this rescue. 
And on no account do you warn them that I am here. 
Understand? ” 

Of course Jimmie understood. He had been mad to 
warn. his friends, but his father’s mere presence had 
frightened him from doing it. He stood trembling at 
the window, while the doctor stretched in an easy-chair 
near at hand. They waited. The doctor could tell by 
his son’s increasing agitation that the great moment was 
near. Suddenly he heard Willie Dalzel’s voice hiss out 
a word: “ S-s-silence! ” Then the same voice addressed 
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Jimmie at the window: “ Good cheer, my comrade. The 
time is now at hand. I have come. Never did the Red 
Captain turn his back on a friend. One minute more 
and you will be free. Once aboard my gallant craft and 
you can bid defiance to your haughty enemies. Why 
don’t you hurry up? What are you standin’ there 
lookin’ like a cow for? ” 

“* | — er — now — you — ” stammered Jimmie. 

Here Hold-up Harry, the Terror of the Sierras, evi- 
dently concluded that Willie Dalzel had had enough of 
the premier part, so he said: “ Brace up, pard. Don’t 
ye turn white-livered now, fer ye know that Hold-up 
Harry, the Terrar of the Sarahs, ain’t the man ter —” 

** Oh, stop it!” said Willie Dalzel. ‘* He won’t under- 
stand that, you know. He’s a pirate. Now, Jimmie, 
come on. Be of light heart, my comrade. Soon you —” 

* T low arter all this here long time in jail ye thought 
ye had no friends mebbe, but I tell ye Hold-up Harry, 
the Terrar of the Sarahs — ” 

“ A boat is waitin’? — ” 

“JT have ready a trusty horse — ” 

Willie Dalzel could endure his rival no longer. 

* Look here, Henry, you’re spoilin’ the whole thing. 
We’re all pirates, don’t you see, and you’re a pirate 
too.” 

“T ain’t a pirate. I’m Hold-up Harry, the Terrar of 
the Sarahs.” 

“ You ain’t, I say,” said Willie, in despair. ‘ You’re 
spoilin’ everything, you are. All right, now. You wait. 
I’]l fix you for this, see if I don’t! Oh, come on, Jimmie. 
A boat awaits us at the foot of the rocks. In one short 
hour you'll be free for ever from your ex — excwable 
enemies, and their vile plots. Hasten, for the dawn ap- 
proaches.” 
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The suffering Jimmie looked at his father, and was 
surprised at what he saw. The doctor was doubled up 
like a man with the colic. He was breathing heavily. 
The boy turned again to his friends. “ I — now — look 
here,” he began, stumbling among the words. “ You — 
I — I don’t think I'll be rescued to-day.” 

The pirates were scandalized. “ What?” they whis- 
pered, angrily. “ Ain’t you goin’ to be rescued? Well, 
all right for you, Jimmie Trescott. That’s a nice way 
to act, that is!” Their upturned eyes glowered at 
Jimmie. 

Suddenly Doctor Trescott appeared at the window 
with Jimmie. “ Oh, go home, boys!” he gasped, but 
they did not hear him. Upon the instant they had 
whirled and scampered away like deer. The first lad to 
reach the fence was the Red Captain, but Hold-up 
Harry, the Terror of the Sierras, was so close that there 
was little to choose between them. 

Doctor Trescott lowered the window, and then spoke 
to his son in his usual quiet way. ‘‘ Jimmie, I wish you 
would go and tell Peter to have the buggy ready at seven 
o’clock.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Jimmie, and he swaggered out to the 
stables. “ Pete, father wants the buggy ready at seven 
o’clock.” 

Peter paid no heed to this order, but with the tender 
sympathy of a true friend he inquired, “* Hu’t? ” 

“Hurt? Did what hurt? ” 

ceYier trounciny: 

“Trouncin’!” said Jimmie, contemptuously. “I 
didn’t get.any trouncin’.” 

“No?” said Peter. He gave Jimmie a quick shrewd 
glance, and saw that he was telling the truth. He began 
to mutter and mumble over his work. “‘ Ump! Ump! 
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Dese yer white folks act like they think er boy’s made er 
glass. No trouncin’! Ump!” He was consumed with 
curiosity to learn why Jimmie had not felt a heavy pa- 
rental hand, but he did not care to lower his dignity by 
asking questions about it. At last, however, he reached 
the limits of his endurance, and in a voice pretentiously 
careless he asked, “ Didn’ yer pop take on like mad 
erbout dese yer cay’ge-lamps? ” 

“ Carriage-lamps? ” inquired Jimmie. 

6e Ump.” 

** No, he didn’t say anything about carriage-lamps 
— not that Iremember. Maybe he did, though. Lemme 
see. — No, he never mentioned ’em.” 
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AN ILLUSION IN RED AND WHTE 


Nicuts on the Cuban blockade were long, at times ex- 
citing, often dull. The men on the small leaping dis- 
patch-boats became as intimate as if they had all been 
buried in the same coffin. Correspondents who, in New 
York, had passed as fairly good fellows sometimes 
turned out to be perfect rogues of vanity and selfishness, 
but still more often the conceited chumps of Park Row 
became the kindly and thoughtful men of the Cuban 
blockade. Also each correspondent told all he knew, and 
sometimes more. For this gentle tale I am indebted 
to one of the brightening stars of New York jour- 
nalism. 

* Now, this is how I imagine it happened. I don’t say 
it happened this way, but this is how I imagine it hap- 
pened. And it always struck me as being a very inter- 
esting story. I hadn’t been on the paper very long, but 
just about long enough to get a good show, when the 
city editor suddenly gave me this sparkling murder 
assignment. 

“It seems that up in one of the back counties of New 
York State a farmer had taken a dislike to his wife; and 
so he went into the kitchen with an axe, and in the pres- 
ence of their four children he just casually rapped his 
wife on the nape of the neck with the head of this axe. 
It was early in the morning, but he told the children 
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they had better go to bed. Then he took his wife’s body 
out in the woods and buried it. 

‘This farmer’s name was Jones. The widower’s eld- 
est child was named Freddy. A week after the murder, 
one of the long-distance neighbours was rattling past 
the house in his buckboard when he saw Freddy playing 
in the road. He pulled up, and asked the boy about the 
welfare of the Jones family. 

°° Oh, we’re all right,’ said Freddy, ‘ only ma — she 
ain’t — she’s dead.’ 

“* ¢ Why, when did she die? ’ cried the startled farmer. 
‘What did she die of?’ 

“«* Oh,’ answered Freddy, ‘ last week a man with red 
hair and big white teeth and real white hands came into 
the kitchen, and killed ma with an axe.’ 

“The farmer was indignant with the boy for telling 
him this strange childish nonsense, and drove off much 
disgruntled. But he recited the incident at a tavern that 
evening, and when people began to miss the familiar fig- 
ure of Mrs. Jones at the Methodist Church on Sunday 
mornings, they ended by having an investigation. The 
calm Jones was arrested for murder, and his wife’s body 
was lifted from its grave in the woods and buried by her 
own family. 

‘‘' The chief interest now centred upon the children. 
All four declared that they were in the kitchen at the 
time of the crime, and that the murderer had red hair. 
The hair of the virtuous Jones was grey. They said 
that the murderer’s teeth were large and white. Jones 
only had about eight teeth, and these were small and 
brown. They said the murderer’s hands were white. 
Jones’s hands were the colour of black walnuts. They 
lifted their dazed, innocent faces, and crying, simply 
because the mysterious excitement and their new quar- 
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ters frightened them, they repeated their heroic legend 
without important deviation, and without the parroty 
sameness which would excite suspicion. 

“Women came to the jail and wept over them, and 
made little frocks for the girls, and little breeches for 
the boys, and idiotic detectives questioned them at 
length. Always they upheld the theory of the murderer 
with red hair, big white teeth, and white hands. Jones 
sat in his cell, his chin sullenly on his first vest-button. 
He knew nothing about any murder, he said. He 
thought his wife had gone on a visit to some relatives. 
He had had a quarrel with her, and she had said that she 
was going to leave him for a time, so that he might have 
proper opportunities for cooling down. Had he seen the 
blood on the floor? Yes, he had seen the blood on the 
floor. But he had been cleaning and skinning a rabbit 
at that spot on the day of his wife’s disappearance. He 
had thought nothing of it. What had his children said 
when he returned from the fields? They had told him of 
a man with red hair, big white teeth, and white hands. 
To questions as to why he had not informed the police 
of the county, he answered that he had not thought it a 
matter of sufficient importance. He had cordially hated 
his wife, anyhow, and he was glad to be rid of her. He 
decided afterward that she had run off; and he had 
never credited the fantastic tale of the children. 

“ Of course, there was very little doubt in the minds 
of the majority that Jones was guilty, but there was a 
fairly strong following who insisted that Jones was a 
coarse and brutal man, and perhaps weak in his head 
— yes — but not a murderer. They pointed to the chil- 
dren and declared that children could never lie, and 
these kids, when asked, said that the murder had been 
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committed by a man with red hair, large white teeth, 
and white hands. I myself had a number of interviews 
with the children, and I was amazed at the convincing 
power of their little story. Shining in the depths of the 
limpid up-turned eyes, one could fairly see tiny mir- 
rored images of men with red hair, big white teeth, and 
white hands. 

“ Now, I'll tell you how it happened — how I imagine 
it was done. Some time after burying his wife in the 
woods Jones strolled back into the house. Seeing no- 
body, he called out in the familiar fashion, ‘ Mother!’ 
Then the kids came out whimpering. ‘ Where is your 
mother?’ said Jones. The children looked at him 
blankly. ‘Why, pa,’ said Freddy, ‘ you came in here, 
and hit ma with the axe; and then you sent us to bed.’ 
‘Me?’ cried Jones. ‘I haven’t been near the house 
since breakfast-time.’ 

“The children did not know how to reply. Their 
meagre little sense informed them that their father had 
been the man with the axe, but he denied it, and to their 
minds everything was a mere great puzzle with no mean- 
ing whatever, save that it was mysteriously sad and 
made them cry. 

* ¢ What kind of a looking man was it?’ said Jones. 

“Freddy hesitated. ‘ Now — he looked a good deal 
like you, pa.’ 

*** Like me?’ said Jones. ‘ Why, I thought you said 
he had red hair? ” 

“* No, I didn’t,’ replied Freddy. ‘I thought he had 
grey hair, like yours.’ 

“<* Well,’ said Jones, ‘I saw a man with kind of red 
hair going along the road up yonder, and I thought 
maybe that might have been him.’ 
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“ Little Lucy, the second child, here piped up with 
intense conviction. ‘ His hair was a little teeny bit red. 
I saw it.’ 

“No, said Jones. ‘The man I saw had very red 
hair. And what did his teeth look like? Were they big 
and white? ’ 

““< Yes,’ answered Lucy, ‘ they were.’ 

“Even Freddy seemed to incline to think it. ‘ His 
teeth may have been big and white.’ 

“ Jones said little more at that time. Later he inti- 
mated to the children that their mother had gone off on 
a visit, and although they were full of wonder, and 
sometimes wept because of the oppression of an incom- 
prehensible feeling in the air, they said nothing. Jones 
did his chores. Everything was smooth. 

“The morning after the day of the murder, Jones 
and his children had a breakfast of hominy and milk. 

*¢* Well, this man with red hair and big white teeth, 
Lucy,’ said Jones. ‘ Did you notice anything else about 
him?’ 

“Lucy straightened in her chair, and showed the 
childish desire to come out with brilliant information 
which would gain her father’s aproval. ‘ He had white 
hands — hands all white — ” 

“*“ How about you, Freddy? ’ 

“*¢T didn’t look at them much, but I think they were 
white,’ answered the boy. 

*** And what did little Martha notice? ’ cried the ten- 
der parent. ‘ Did she see the big bad man?’ 

“ Martha, aged four, replied solemnly, ‘ His hair was 
all yed, and. his hand was white — all white.’ 

*** That’s the man I saw up the road,’ said Jones to 
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*“* Yes, sir, it seems like it must have been him,’ said 
the boy, his brain now completely muddled. 

“ Again Jones allowed the subject of his wife’s mur- 
der to lapse. The children did not know that it was a 
murder, of course. Adults were always performing in a 
way to make children’s heads swim. For instance, what 
could be more incomprehensible than that a man with 
two horses, dragging a queer thing, should walk all day, 
making the grass turn down and the earth turn up? 
And why did they cut the long grass and put it in a 
barn? And what was a cow for? Did the water in the 
well like to be there? All these actions and things were 
grand, because they were associated with the high estate 
of grown-up people, but they were deeply mysterious. 
If, then, a man with red hair, big white teeth, and white 
hands should hit their mother on the nape of the neck 
with an axe, it was merely a phenomenon of grown-up 
life. Little Henry, the baby, when he had a want, howled 
and pounded the table with his spoon. That was all of 
life to him. He was not concerned with the fact that his 
mother had been murdered. 

** One day Jones said to his children suddenly, ‘ Look 
here: I wonder if you could have made a mistake. Are 
you absolutely sure that the man you saw had red hair, 
big white teeth, and white hands? ’ 

“The children were indignant with their father. 
‘Why, of course, pa, we ain’t made no mistake. We saw 
him as plain as day.’ 

“Later young Freddy’s mind began to work like 
ketchup. His nights were haunted with terrible memo- 
ries of the man with the red hair, big white teeth, and 
white hands, and the prolonged absence of his mother 
made him wonder and wonder. Presently he quite gra- 
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tuitously developed the theory that his mother was dead. 
He knew about death. He had once seen a dead dog; 
also dead chickens, rabbits, and mice. One day he asked 
his father, ‘ Pa, is ma ever coming back? ” 

** Jones said: ‘ Well, no; I don’t think she is.’? This 
answer confirmed the boy in his theory. He knew that 
dead people did not come back. 

“The attitude of Jones towards this descriptive leg- 
end of the man with the axe was very peculiar. He came 
to be in opposition to it. He protested against the con- 
victions of the children, but he could not move them. It 
was the one thing in their lives of which they were stonily 
and absolutely positive. 

** Now that really ends the story. But I will continue 
for your amusement. The jury hung Jones as high as 
they could, and they were quite right: because Jones 
confessed before he died. Freddy is now a highly re- 
spected driver of a grocery wagon in Ogdensburg. 
When I was up there a good many years afterwards 
people told me that when he ever spoke of the tragedy 
at all he was certain to denounce the alleged confession 
as a lie. He considered his father a victim to the stu- 
pidity of juries, and some day he hopes to meet the man 
with the red hair, big white teeth, and white hands, 
whose image still remains so distinct in his memory that 
he could pick him out in a crowd of ten thousand.” 





NOTES 


MAGGIE: “Thad no other purpose in writing Maggie,” 
Crane declared in November 1896, “ than to show people 
to people as they seem to me. If that be evil, make the most 
of it.” This was nearly five years after he wrote the book, 
and he had of course had time to find a later critical reason 
for an earlier creative act. But in September 1891, after 
his first summer in New York and his first studies in the 
poverty and misery of the Bowery, his purpose was al- 
ready clear. The Bowery, he then told a friend, was the 
most interesting part of the city, though nobody had 
written honestly about it. He meant soon to write an hon- 
est Bowery book. Before Christmas that year he wrote, 
in two days, an experimental version of his story in which 
a girl was seduced by a bartender but in which none of the 
characters had names. On the advice of an older brother, 
Crane strengthened the story and presumably lengthened 
it. The lambrequin destroyed by Maggie’s mother (section 
vi) and the fight in the saloon (xi) came directly from life, 
some of the Bowery expressions from the talk of a cham- 
bermaid in Crane’s boarding-house. Crane, who had no ac- 
tual girl in mind for his heroine, invented the simple fa- 
miliar plot of seduction, desertion, and suicide. The plot 
was less original than the details of setting and dialogue, 
and the details less original than the candour of Crane’s 
attitude toward his materials. By March 1892 the manu- 
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script was ready to be offered to Gilder of the Century, 
who thought it too cruel and callous to print. Crane, de- 
ciding his book was merely too honest, had no better for- 
tune with other editors. In November he borrowed a thou- 
sand dollars from his brother and found a “firm of 
religious and medical printers” who for $869 printed 
1,100 copies. The book appeared in January 1893 as 
Maggie, a Girl of the Streets: A Tale of New York, in 
paper binding and at a price of fifty cents. The printers 
refused to let their name be used. Crane as author used 
the name Johnston Smith, intending to conceal his own 
till the book had made a dramatic success. It had so lit- 
tle success that only about one hundred copies could be 
sold through reluctant or indifferent booksellers. Most 
of the remaining copies — some of which Crane allowed 
his chambermaid to start fires with— must have been 
destroyed, for the book in this issue is now so rare and 
expensive that few collectors have even seen a copy. With 
further slight revisions Maggie was finally published by 
Appleton in June 1896. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN MISERY: “Ina story of mine 
called An Experiment in Misery,” Crane wrote in Novem- 
ber 1896, “I tried to make plain that the root of Bowery 
life is a sort of cowardice. Perhaps I mean a lack of am- 
bition or to willingly be knocked flat and accept the lick- 
ing.” He had himself spent a night in a Bowery shelter to 
study its lodgers at first hand, but the young man of 
the story, already beginning to feel himself an outcast, is 
not to be identified with Crane. Though he probably made 
his experiment during his Bowery years, 1891-3, and had 
written the story by 1896, its earliest listed appearance 
in print was in the London (but not the New York) edition 
of The Open Boat and Other Stories (1898). 
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= A MYSTERY OF HEROISM: The quick success of The 
Red Badge of Courage: An Episode of the American Civil 
War, which appeared as a serial in the Philadelphia Press 
during 1894 and as a volume in October 1895, encouraged 
Crane to write several shorter war stories which were col- 
lected as The Little Regiment and Other Episodes of the 
American Civil War, published in both New York and Lon- 
don in 1896. Of these 4 Mystery of Heroism had not been 
printed elsewhere. For comment see the Introduction to 
this volume. 


THE LITTLE REGIMENT: This first appeared in 
McClure’s for June 1896 and was the title story in the 
collection issued that year. Hearing later that President 
McKinley liked the story, Crane said only that McKinley, 
who had been a soldier, ‘* would know if the stuff was real 
or not, even if he can’t write English.” 


THREE MIRACULOUS SOLDIERS: First printed in 
J the English Illustrated Magazine for May 1896 and col- 
lected in the Little Regiment volume, this story has been 
seldom noted, though it has a less hackneyed plot than 
most similar stories, more unusual realistic detail, and less 
sentimentalism in connection with the girl of the story. 
The total effect would hardly be sentimental at all — and 
would be much better —if Crane had left off the last 


sentence. 


A GREY SLEEVE: First printed in the English Illus- 
trated Magazine for January 1896, this was collected in 
the Little Regiment volume. Perhaps because of its some- 
what conventional plot it has been favoured by various 
anthologists, who seem not to have noticed or minded that 


the ending is coy and silly. 
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OL’ BENNET AND THE INDIANS: Written at an un- 
determined but possibly early date, this was, so far as is 
known, first printed in London in the posthumous volume 
called Last Words (1902). Though the story suggests 
the romantic fashion of Crane’s decade, it is on the whole 
nearer to the sharper realism of a generation later. There 
was an actual Bennet family living in Wyoming at the time 
of the famous massacre of July 1778, and the father, cap- 
tured with his son by the Indians, did kill his captors and 
escape. See Lossing’s Pictorial Field Book of the Revolu- 
tion (1850), Chapter xvi, for an account of the Bennets 
which Crane may have read. 


THE OPEN BOAT: The adventure on which this story is 
based took place in January 1897, and the story was 
printed in Scribner’s for June and the next year gave the 
title to a collected volume. Ralph D. Paine’s Roads of 
Adventure (1922) has a good many facts about the fili- 
bustering episode. For comment on the story see the In- 
troduction to the present volume. 


THE MONSTER: Crane wrote the story in England in 
December 1897. His realistic friend Harold Frederic 
thought it offensive (see Beer’s Stephen Crane, pages 
162-5), and the Century refused it on the ridiculous 
ground that it would horrify expectant mothers. Har- 
per’s Monthly published it the following August, and it 
gave the title to a volume in 1899. For comment on the 
story see the Introduction to the present volume. 


DEATH AND THE CHILD: The date of composition of 
this story is uncertain, but it was published in Harper’s 
Weekly for 19-26 March 1898 and collected that year in 
the Open Boat volume. It probably belongs to the winter 
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of 1897-8, when Crane was writing his novel Active Serv- 
ice with the scene laid in Greece. The short story is better 
than the novel. 


HORSES — ONE DASH: Some time early in 1895 Crane 
and his guide, spending the night in a Mexican village, 
barely missed being robbed and perhaps murdered by a 
company of bandits led by Ramon Colorado. As in the 
story, the bandits were diverted by the arrival of merry- 
making women, and Crane (Richardson) and the guide got 
away, were pursued, and found safety with a cavalry 
patrol. The story, a very close record of the facts, ap- 
peared in the New Review for February 1896, and was col- 
lected in the Open Boat volume two years later. 


THE FIVE WHITE MICE: This seems to have come 
from nothing in Crane’s experience in Mexico City, but 
to have been an imagined momentary conflict in a dark 
street : a study of tense emotion in a youth who for the first 
time thinks he faces sudden death. The story originally 
appeared in the New York World for 10 April 1898 and 
was that year included in the Open Boat volume. 


THE BRIDE COMES TO YELLOW SKY: Crane 
visited San Antonio while he was in Texas, and may have 
travelled to the Rio Grande on a Southern Pacific train as 
Potter and his bride do ‘in the story. The characters and 
the frontier code came naturally from what Crane saw in 
the Southwest, but he seems to have created the dramatic 
situation. The story was first printed in McClure’s for 
February 1898 and was collected in the Open Boat volume 
that year. For comment see the Introduction to the pres- 
ent volume. Willa Cather’s opinion is from a conversation 
with her. 
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THE BLUE HOTEL: Crane was in Nebraska in Febru- 
ary 1895, and it was possibly then that he changed trains 
at a desolate junction town where the hotel was painted a 
blue that repelled him and stuck in his memory. When the 
story was written does not appear, but it was first printed 
in the Monster volume of 1899. For comment see the In- 
troduction to the present volume. H. L. Mencken’s opinion 
is stated in his Introduction to Major Conflicts (Volume 
X of Crane’s collected Work). 


THE PRICE OF THE HARNESS: Written out of 
Crane’s observations in the Cuban campaign of the summer 
of 1898, this story was printed in Blackwood’s for Decem- 
ber and collected in Wounds in the Rain (1900). It should 
be compared with Crane’s non-fiction War Memories (Vol- 
ume IX of his collected Work). 


AN EPISODE OF WAR: This terse vignette, a by- 
product of the Cuban campaign, seems to have remained in 


manuscript till it was collected in the posthumous Last 
Words (1902). 


LYNX-HUNTING; SHAME; THE CARRIAGE- 
LAMPS: Originally published in Harper’s for — respec- 
tively — September 1899, January 1900, February 1900, 
these were collected with eleven others in Whilomville 
Stories (1900). For comment see the Introduction to the 
present volume. 


AN ILLUSION IN RED AND WHITE: This cynical 
murder anecdote was first collected in the London (1901) 
edition of The Monster and Other Stories. 
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Bibliographical Note: The fullest and best edition is The 
Work of Stephen Crane (12 vols., New York, 1925-6), 
edited by Wilson Follett with Introductions to individual 
volumes by Joseph Hergesheimer, Robert H. Davis, Wil- 
son Follett, Carl Van Doren, William Lyon Phelps, Amy 
Lowell, Thomas Beer, Willa Cather, H. L. Mencken, 
Sherwood Anderson, Charles Michelson. The classic biog- 
raphy is Stephen Crane (New York, 1923) by Thomas 
Beer ; reprinted in The Borzoi Reader (New York, 1936), 
edited by Carl Van Doren. Vincent Starrett’s Stephen 
Crane: A Bibliography (Philadelphia, 1923) is valuable, 
and also B. J. R. Stolper’s Stephen Crane: A List of His 
Writings and Articles about Him (Newark, 1930). 
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This book was set on the Linotype in Scotch Mod- 
ern, a type-face that has been in continuous service 
for more than one hundred years. It is usually con- 
sidered that the style of ‘‘ modern face ” followed 
in our present-day cuttings of Scotch was devel- 
oped in the foundry of Alexander Wilson and Sons 
of Glasgow early in the nineteenth century. The 
new Wilson patterns were made to meet the require- 
ments of the new fashion in printing that had been 
set going at the beginning of the century by the 
“ modern ” types of Didot in France and of Bodoni 
in Italy. It is to be observed that the modern in 
these matters is a modernity of a.p. 1800, not of 
today. The “ modernist ” type-faces of today are 
quite another story. 

The book was designed by W. A. Dwiggins and 
manufactured by The Plimpton Press, Norwood, 
Massachusetts. The paper was made by S. D. 
Warren Company, Boston. 
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